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Preface to the 2nd Edition 


Attempts have been made in the revised edition'to 
bring the contents up-to-date. Our gratitude is due 
to the educational thinkers who have given a warm 


reception to this book. 


A. Biswas 


J.C. Aggarwal 


To 


The Driests of Knowledge, 
Leaders of Drogress, 
Custodians of dha Llighest Values 


created and cherished by the people, 


the TEACHERS 


' in rapport with the person 


Introduction 


$ Perhaps there would be little differcnce should this book be 

titled ‘A Century of Indian Educational Thought’. The seven 
great men of India included in this book fairly represent among 
themselves the major strains of educational thought that 
developed during the last nine or ten decades. These thinkers 
have greatly contributed to the meaning and content of edu- 
cational philosophy which may be distinctly distinguished as 
Indian. Their creative ideas have shaped our present-day 
conceptions of the aims and meaning of the educational process 
to a much larger extent than we realize. 


The biographical approach has some special advantages. 
It makes the reader aware of the danagers of over-generalisation 
in educational thinking. It brings in the human touch which 
mellows such philosophical discussions. One enjoys to be 
x ality of the thinker. These men, 
illustrious as they are, devoted themselves to enrich the human 
content of existence. Their subject is as large as humanity 
itself. Nothing could cramp their outlook or tarnish their 
vision. Their mind has many windows and thei: heart no 
reservations. Swami Dayanand revolutionised the outlook and 
social thinking of the Indian masses. The Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic Schools and Colleges and innumerable educational 
institutions that are based on Swami Dayanand’s educational 
philosophy are themselves a great tribute to his genius and to 
his untiring zeal for diffusing the light of knowledge among 
bis countrymen. His was the message : ‘“Imparting knowledge 
to the ignorant, light to the benighted, rise ye mortals, like unto 
the dawn.” Swami Vivekananda strove for the reconciliation of 
human contrasts and conflicts and the establishment of the 
brotherhood of man. To the world he held out the vision of 


the universal religion which would help humanity to realize its 


own true’ divine nature. He believed that education is the 
manifestations of the perfection already in man, and he assured 
that within everyone there is the infinite possibility and the 
infinite capacity to become great and good. “A total perfec- 
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tion,” says Sri Aurobindo, “is the ultimate aim which we set 
before us, for our ideal is the Divine Life which we wish to: 
create here.” Life has a purpose and man must fully equip: 
himself through education to fulfil that purpose. And thus, 


there grew up Sri Aurobindo Ashram, its ideal being the attain- _ 


ment of Life Divine on this earth. Rabindranath Tagore’s 


restlessness for a better scheme of things ard his tireless striving © 


towards perfection gave shape to his philosophy. Man is 
evolving towards perfection, towards the complete Man who is. 
yet to come. This vision of the universal Man he wanted to: 
realize through education. Hi: ‘Shantiniketan’ which later 
grew into ‘Visva-Bharati’, a World University, stands as a 
visible symbol of his great contribution to the world of edu- 
cation. Mahatma Gandhi's contribution in the field of politics. 
and social reform has been so great that his work in the sphere 
of educatian has not received the attention of the world it 
deserves. Nor it is justified to confine his educational philosophy 
within the precincts of Wardha Scheme. His whole life was 
an experiment with truth and he tried to seek honest answers. 
to almost all the burning questions of his time, and ‘education’ 
was one of his favourite subjects. He spread knowledge miles 
and miles around him, stirred up the country’s dormant strength 
to its titanic stature and opened a new mental horizon before 
the people. He taught the gospel of Faith and Fearlessness, 
of Love and ‘Ahimsa’ to the world. Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
besides being a great philosopher, saw life from very close 
quarters, As an educationist, administrator, professor, 
philosopher, diplomat, statesman and President he commanded 
an excellent vantage point from where he could see that all our 
strenuous endeavour for human betterment was of no avail if 
we failed to see that life had a meaning. Man’s inborn feeling. 
for God, his quest for truth, his striving for perfection abundantly 
prove man’s essential divine nature. Education must give its 
utmost reverence to this spiritual nature of man which tells him. 
that he is yet an unfinished being groping in the dark and propels 
him forward towards complete fulfilment in conformity with 
the divine pattern. Dr, Zakir Husain, who is now the President 
of India, has ever Jemained a thought leader for his people. 
His fathomless faith in man, his pursuit of excellence, 
his search for moral and spiritual values, his concern for 
quality of character, his deep seated conviction that there 
are terms on which survival is a sin and there are values for the 
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defence of which life itself is too small a sacrifice—are correctives 
to the monstrously distorted image of Man. He believes that 
It is the function of education to bring the ‘upward look’ in our 
life, Deep within him is the spirit of man tirelessly striving 
towards perfection. It is this spirit which constantly sparkles 
and makes Dr. Zakir Husain one of the most lively of living 
Personalities. 


In the last hundred years most of our educational thinking 
was not a gift from professional educationists but from Teachers 
of Humanity who had a life long commitment with the deeper 
issues of human existence and national destiny. These vital 
thinkers and philosophers were free from any professional bias 
which may develop when the outlook gets imprisoned within 
the four walls of a school or college. These men not only 
Surveyed the whole national scene but commanded a clear view 
of the vast human panorama. Their understanding of education 
came through the understanding of the total design of life. 
It is true that every educational thinker, to a great extent, 
Carries the impress of his age and environment. In addition, 
his own individual personality and attitude come into play. 
All these thinkers developed ideas which were related to 
transitory conditions and had their own points of vantage, and 
yet they held several ideas in common which appear to us as 
timeless and universal. 

i They have searched for the universal constants in Educa- 
tion, They all have realised that life has a supreme purpose 
and it is the function of education to help man to fulfil that 
Purpose. The crisis today is not so much intellectual as 
Spiritual. Man is essentially a spiritual being and therefore he 
Must raise himself from the world of matter to the world of 
Spirit. Education is initiation to a higher life, a life of norms and 
Values, otherwise man will ever find himself rootless, restless and 
lonely, Thequality of civilization depends on the character of men 
and the values they revere and preserve. The way of religion is 
the Temaking of man. Secularism does not mean indifferences to 
religion but respect for all faith, respect for everything which 
man holds dear and sacred. The chief source of spiritual 
nourishment for any people must be its own past. It is the 
life of the spirit that has unified the collective existence of the 
Indian people. These thinkers have illumined our past 
inheritence and have derived sustenance from it. But they were 
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not conformist and their open mind was always responsive to 
new ideas and challenges. The past has to be rediscovered and 
recreated, for there is need to make the judicious distinction bet- 
ween the “heritage that spurs to great achievement and heritage 
that is a milestone round the neck.” The role of education is to 
conserve as well as to create. Change is essential, but continuity 
is necessary. Education to these men will have no meaning 
if it does not uplift the common people. “So long as the 
millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold every man a traitor 
who, having been educated at their expense, pays not the least 
heed to them”, says Swami Vivekananda. Individual has no 
meaning without social reference, Tagore’s God is to be found 
working with the masses ‘where the tiller is tilling the hard 
ground’ and ‘the path breaker is breaking stones’. He invites 
all to join them. Isolation and geographical frontiers do not 
exist in their minds and they all believe that it is possible to 
explore the highest common factor in human values for the 
global man. They hope for the day when the rising multitude 
of the earth is knit into one happy family, when there would be 
but ‘one heart to the globe’. 


A book about educational ideas of great Indian thinkers will 
atleast make us aware that the business of education cannot 
for long remain divorced from sound educational principles 
and philosophies. Today, if we suffer from not giving enough 
attention and respect to ideas, it requires cure. School practices 
should not tend to spring from tactical consideration but should 
be based on fundamental thinking. Every educator, whether 
he be a teacher, a supervisor or an administrator has or atleast 
must have a ‘philosophy of education’—a system of beliefs and 
Convictions that guides his action while carrying out his 
Tesponsibilities. In the same manner each school has or should 
have its own ‘philosophy of education’ to help building the 
school Programme. But it would be meaningless should such 
a Philosophy be developed without recognizing philosophies 
already in existence, for instance, the ‘local’ philosophy, the 
State’s philosophy, the philosophy of the country. Even what 
the country thinks or believes in the educational context depends 
on what the great thinkers, philosophers and leaders of the 
country believed in the past and do believe today. It is, there- 
fore, felt that the educational ideas of the great men must reac 
every teacher and worker in the field of education. The 
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educational implications of their thought need to be studied’ 
with great care in the context of actual school situation. Itis 
time that these thoughts should influence the training colleges- 
in a big way and inspire the teachers in the class-room. The- 
man who is not able to rise up to gain a perspective must look 
up from the bottom. It produces distortion. Philosophy 
offers the required height and distance, provides a new perspec- 
tive and opens ‘the big window’ for the teacher to see new 
dimensions of his work and problems. 


__ In this book each selected study is introduced by a 
life-sketch of the great thinker, and is followed by a collection 
of excerpts from his writings, speeches and various works. 
Attempts have been made through the quotations to provide 
adequate coverage to the important facets of each man’s 
educational philosophy. Most of the passages are popular 
and eminently quotable and some had to be reproduced in 
great length Jest the contextual charm should be lost. The authors 
are greatly indebted to the various publishers, editors and 
translators without whom it would not have been possible to 
reach the innumerable essays, articles, writings, talks and 
Speeches of these great men. The literature is indeed voluminous 
and rich and greatly enjoyable. The selections, 1t is hoped, 
will lead the readers to the original works. Our gratitude is 
also due to all those writers who have made special studies 
about the life and work of these thinkers, and thus have provided 


Useful consultation and guidance. 
A. Biswas 


J. C. AGGARWAL 
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Swami Dayanand 


[Swami Dayanand ( 1825—1883): He was born in 1825 in 
@ Brahman family of Gujarat. From the very beginning he was 
seized of the desire to fathom the mysteries of life and death, 
At the age of 19, he left home and for 15 years, from 1845 10 1860, 
young Dayanand wandered almost all over India in quest of 
knowledge and truth. Wherever he met one from whom he could 
imbibe any knowledge, he sat at his feet. At last he met Swami 
Virjanand Saraswati, one of the noblest of Hindu Saints. For 


2 years and ; waited on Swami Virjanand and learned all 
a half he waited 0 acher he pledged to devote 


that he had to teach. To his master te ge 
his life to disseminating truth, tO waging unremitting warfare 
against falsehood and to establish the right method of education. 
In the first few years of his public life he held numerous discussions 
and discourses where crowded his countrymen to hear his out- 


spoken views, his bold utterances, and his novel exposition of the 
Je became so restless that a 


Hindu religion. The orthodox cire t i 
public discussion was held in Banaras under the presidentship of 
the Maharaja of Banaras- At the close of the discussion both 

t only helped to arouse 


sides claimed victory. The controversy no 
. A 
enormous interest all over India about Swami Dayanand's new 


light on the Vedas but accelerated the realisation of Swami 
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Dayanand’s mission for a reformed Hindu society free from cant 
and superstition. Thus, the first Arya Samaj was established in- 
Bombay in 1875 and two years later in Lahore the Samaj took 
final shape. The rest of Swami Dayanand’s life—1877 to 
1853—was spent in preaching, teaching, and writing books and 
organizing Arya Samajs throughout India. In the Vedas, he — 
sought a solution of the problems of human misery and fina 
salvation. Rabindranath Tagore has paid him a glorious tribute 
as “the great path-maker in northern India, who through bewilder- 
ing tangles of creed and practice, the dense undergrowth of the 
degenerate days of our country—cleared a straight path that was 


meant to lead the Hindus to a simple life of deyotion to God and 
service for man’’.} 


Character or righteous living is the highest virture. This is 
the be-all and end-all of all reading and reciting, teaching and 
preaching. True education should build up character so that 
man may always walk in the path of righteousness. The 
children are the hope of the future. Spare them not, Plant 
your spirit in their hearts. Itis not enough that you educate 
them as they grow. Education of a child starts even before 
birth. Look for the fruits of your efforts from generation yet 
unborn. This is the way to reform Humanity by taking care 
of its source and to this end Swami Dayanand devoted many 
chapters of the ‘Satyarth Prakash’, his monumental work 
embodying his noble thoughts and lofty teachings. 


The inroad of occidental influence gave rise to a number 
of reform movements in Hinduism in the nineteenth century: 
All these contributed in various ways to the furthering of Indian 
renaissance. Of these, the Arya Samaj takes its stand on the 
bed-rock of the Vedas. Swami Dayanand, the founder of the 
Arya-Samaj, believes that the time-old wisdom contained in the 
Vedas hold the key to all our social and religious problems: 
His interpretation of the Vedas has brought a new vista O 
knowledge in the sphere of social reform and educational recons” <‘, 
truction. His belief in the Vedas has been hailed by savants 
both of the East and the West. Sri Aurobindo has said : “Thef¢ 
is then nothing fantastical in Dayanand’s idea that the Ved? 
contains truth of science as well as truth of religion, I will eve”, 
add my own convictions that the Veda contains other truths ° 
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a Science which the modern world does not at all possess, and, 
1n that case, Dayanand has -rather understated than overstated, 
the depth and range of the Vedic wisdom.” Edward Carpenter 
in his ‘Art of Creation’ writes : “The same germinal thoughts 
Of the Vedic authors come all the way down history even to 
Schopenhauer and Whitman, inspiring philosophy after philoso- 
phy and religion after religion.” It would therefore not be 
Surprising to discover the echoes of the Vedic past reverberating 
in his educational discussion and thinking. 


Education, as Swami Dayanand would mean it, begins in 
the mother’s womb. Preparation bas to be made to make the 
Womb a fit receptacle for a worthy promising soul. The mind of 
the pregnant mother and the environment she is in have a shaping 
influence on the child who is yet to be born. The parents, 
therefore, must have a selective environment for themselves and 
must remain in close commune paving the way for the advent 
of a blissful life. The more care is devoted to observe. the 
injunction of the Shastras in this respect, the more certain the 
Parents can become of a worthy progeny. Evil words entering 
the ears, unworthy sights meeting the eye or any unchaste 
thought rumbling in the mind of the mother may mar the mind 
of the child for life, and may be carried to the generations that 
are to come after him. Thus, during the whole period of 
Pregnancy the mother has to be on her guard against all sorts 
of distractions and mishappenings. Even in the matter of dress 
and dict certain rules have to be observed. Foods and drinks 
that are non-nutritious and prejudicial to the growth of intellect 
have to be avoided and those that are productive of mental 
tranquillity, health, intellect, good temper and energy have to 
beused. After the child is born it is the mother’s influence 
which surpasses that of everyone else. Swami Dayanand believes, 
“No other person can equal a mother in her love for her 
children, or in her anxiety for their welfare.” He further adds : 
“Blessed is the mother who never ceases to impart a religious 
tone to the mind of her child from the time of conception till 
his knowledge is perfected.” Had it not been the benign 
influence of their mothers many great men would have remained 
unknown to the world. Abraham Lincoln said, “All that I am, 
or hope to be I owe to my angel mother.” Pandit Jawahar Lal 
Nehru once said, “We talk about schools, and colleges which 
are no doubt important, but a person is more or less made in 
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the first ten years of his or her life. Obviously, in that period; 
it is the mother who counts most of all.” 


How a child is to be influenced or educated? Swami 


Dayanand has given details how education has to be imparted | 


in accordance with each period of the child’s physical and 


mental growth. The first five years the child is completely | 


under the training of the mother. The thing that can be done 
is to develop character and refine manners. A child on no account 
should be allowed to misconduct himself in any way. Stress 
has to be laid on the training of speech. We do little realize 
the special significance of the way we speak and what we speak 
in our daily life. Swami Dayanand, therefore, asserts : “When 
the child begins to speak, his mother should see that he uses his 
tongue properly, so as to pronounce letters distinctly in the 
right place and with the right amount of effort. In his 
speech; letters, syllables, words, conjoined words, and stops 
should be distinctly discernible.” When the child has started 
to talk and to understand a little he should be taught 
how to address both his superiors and inferiors. These may 


appear to us as insignificant details but they matter much in — 
after life. An attempt has also to be made to teach the child 


wholesome maxims and easy verses full of useful instructions- 
During early years the memory of a child is very retentive an 
unless he is given some thing salubrious to retain he will run 
after questionable matters. 


Regarding languages to be taught, Swami Dayanand would 


begin with the mother tongue. The alphabets are to be taught — 


in the mother’s lap. The medium of instruction has to be thé 
mother-tongue. In the school curriculum the mother-tongu® 


will have a place of honour. Other languages may serve literary 


interests, or scientific or commercial ends but the purpose ° 
mother-tongue is spiritual. It helps the unfolding of the soul. 
The mother-tongue is a source of perpetual joy. It adds a sens? 
of belongingness. Swami Dayanand got a few primers compile 


for the use of the beginners. His ‘Vyavahara Bhanw’ is a treasute ~ 


of sound moral instructions and ‘Sanskrit Vakya Prabodh’ 6 
a series of conversation on topics of daily life. The compilati? 

indicates that Swami Dayanand would prefer constant conversa, 
tion between teacher and the student and between student and 
student as an effective method for learning a language. : 


os 
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ied of one language would not be enough. Swami 
they — says, “When the children attain the age of five years, 
fate auld be taught the Sanskrit alphabet, as well as that of 
fhe sila a Thus, at an early age it would be possible for 
Sanskrie to get acquainted with three languages—mother tongue, 
Dave it and a foreign language. It isa long time that Swam: 
“i a advocated for a knowledge of three languages. The 
ier RENON reappeared. Much history has been written m 
Stat een: With the freedom of India and the reorganization of 
Ka es the position of languages had to be reviewed. The Central 
te e Board of Education in 1956 examined the problem of the 
ban he of the languages in relation to the needs of the country 
Ta evised a formula known as the Three-Language Formula. 
di practice, the implementation of the formula led to several 
1 ifficulties including the opposition to a heavy language load, the 
ack of motivation and the heavy cost and effort involved. The 
Education Commission (1964-66) recommended a modified or 
graduated three-language formula to include— 


(a) The mother-tongue or the regional language, 


(b) The official language of the Union ot the askarie 
official language of the Union so long as it exists, an 


(c) A modern Indian or foreign language. 


One of the members of the Education Commission felt that 
An early study of languages js desirable because it facilitates 
anguage learning, from the point of view of expression as well as 
comprehension and leads to better retention. The study of two 
additional languages. if begun at this stage, is not likely to be 
a heavy burden.” The Commission, however, reported, “We 


Strongly feel t t f three languages at the elementary 
as lk development of child’s 


stage will interfere considerably with the ment 
“Mastery over his mother-tongue and with his intellectual 
growth.” The Commission recognized the importance of the 
study of Sanskrit and its special claim on the national system of 
education and yet could not agree to include Sanskrit or other 
classical languages in the three-language formula. “In our 
opinion, this formula had to be restricted to the modern Indian 


languages only..-.-- Under these circumstances classical languages 


can be provided in the school curriculum on an optional basis 
only.” One can appreciate the circumstances the Commission 
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had to take into consideration, but there remains no doubt that 
for a cultural renaissance and for stimulating interest in the 
Vedic thought and literature, knowledge of Sanskrit is a 
paramount need. So felt SwamiDayanand. Swami Vivekanand — 
also pleaded for the spreading of the Sanskrit language among 
the masses. 


The child should go to school before he is eight years old. 
This should be a compulsory duty of the parents to send their 
sons and daughters to school and they should remain responsible 
under the law of the country. Schooiing may be designated as 
a process under a Guru. The student finds a second home and 
enjoys the advantage of a completely new environment and new 
associations. This is almost a second birth. Swami Dayanand 
lived at a time when education was the privilege of a small 
number of men. He crusaded against superstition and unhealthy 
social practices. He realized that there was no hope unless 
education reached the masses and the only way was to make 
education compulsory under State law, He anticipated the need 
of free India as one of the Directive Principles of the Indian 
Constitution declares that “the State shall endeavour to provide 
Within a period of ten years for free and compulsory education 
for all children until they complete the age of fourteen years”. 
Swami Dayanand warned that the students should not be allowed 
to marry before the completion of education. He did rightly 
locate the weak points of his time and saw how early marriages 
twisted future prospects of promising youths. According to 
Swami Dayanand’s schemes, schools have to be located far away 
from towns and cities. This isolation from urban habitation is 
essential not only for healthy living but also for moral welfare of 
the student community. For cultivating a spirit of learning 
and meditation and for avoiding unhealthy distractions of 2 
city life, an institution created in the seclusion of nature woul 
bean ideal one. Every little ripple that disturbs the stream 0 
man’s outer life does not leave man’s inner life unimpinged- 
The hustle and bustle of a busy and frantic urban existence 
cannot but be detrimental to the pursuit of studies. M 
education concentration is necessary as Swami Vivekanat 
said, “To me the very essence of education is concentration 
of mind”, but he lamented, “In the present state of ouf 
body, we are much distracted, and the mind is frittering aw2Y 
its energies upon a hundred things.” Swami Dayanand also 
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saw the advantage of being close to Nature as was in the 
ancient system of education. In the present industrial age man 
if moving away from the pristine glory and beauty of Nature. 
However prosaic the mind of man may have become under a 
mechanical way of living, the poetry that is inherent in Nature 
cannot but move the mind, if only an opportunity is offered. 
Lest later life should shut out this chance of direct vision of the 
Giory that God is, it is but pressing that the early years ofa 
child must pass amid scenes of pure joy and unsophisticated 
bliss. To quote Wordsworth :— 


‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
upon the growing Boy. 


At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


This touch of heavenly glory should continue to live (and 
should not be allowed to die) in the heart of the child who 1s 
Sensitive as a wind harp to all natural influences. In such 
natural surroundings Tagore visualized the picture of an ideal 
Institution “away from the turmoil of human habitatign m 


Solitude under the open sky, amidst wild fields, trees and 
Plants”, The soothing quietness of the atmosphere is congenial 
to the budding of a human personality. It is only through 
the companionship of Nature that one can learn her great 


secret and feel the universal consciousness 1 

The boys till the age of 24 and girls till the age of 16 
Should continue to live within such sylvan surroundings. The 
institutions are to be all residential. The relation between the 
teacher and the taught should be personal as of old. All stu- 


dents should be treated on an equal footing so that differences of 
of their parents are totally 


tion and inter-dependence is 
orporate scholarly life. Swami 


nevery object. 


to be cultivated to build up 4 © 
Dayanand holds the teacher in ver 


“When there is a lack of g00 
blind tradition would ensue. But when true teachers come and 


Preach the truth, this blind tradition comes to an endanda 
course of enlightenment begins to run.” Teachers should be 
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free from prejudices and should be ready to accept all those 
broad principles on which all religions are unanimous, Swami 
Dayanand recaptures the spirit of the Upanishadic times when 
he discusses the relationship between a teacher anda pupil. He 
says, “The teachers and the pupils should imbibe good 
characteristics. The teachers should so try as to make their 
Pupils true in words, thoughts and deeds......... The students 
should be self-controlled, quiet, devoted to teachers, thoughtful, 
diligent and should so try as to achieve perfect learning, full 
age, unalloyed virture, and love of work.” In Ancient Indian 
Education the individual is the chief concern and therefore 
education is necessarily individual. It is an intimate relationship 
between the teacher and the pupil. This constant and intimate 
relationship is vital to education. There are many things too 
subtle to be taught. The inward dynamism of the teacher, the 
secrets of his efficiency, the ideal of his life, and the spirit of 
his work are to be imbibed by the pupil in a school which is 
the home of the teacher. These things cannot be taught through 
mechanical means in large classes turning out standardized 
human products. Home is a natural formation, school is an 
artificial creation. The making of man depends upon the 
individual attention and treatment given by the teacher. The 
personal touch and the living relationship between the pupil and 
` and the teacher make education. The pupil belongs to the teacher 
and not to an institution. Even in a modern State, education 
is the last subject to be mechanized. It is for this reason Swami 
Dayanand saw a sacred and noble relationship between the 
two. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji writes in ‘Ancient Indian 
Education’ : “There are a few other fundamentai pedagogic 
Principles involved in this educational condition of intimate 
relationship between the teacher and his pupil. The Guru takes 


in which he is brought up. Every individual is subject to an 
Innate conflict between a sense of what he i; and what he 


Ease The inner conflict is resolved by the Guru, to 
whom, a different Personality, 


80 ...-. Bergson also Points 
obligation against his will, yielding to the pressure or propulsive 
consequences. But he will obey it naturally 
great personality incarnating 


a. 


ss 
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E whisk 4 i 
oraiity’ which is not relative but complete or absolute.” 


EG 

Guri Then, again, the pupils’ membership of the family of his 
is ei enr constant stimulus to the ideals to which he 
AE while it also operates as a protective sheath, 
force £ ut eS influences. It operates as a restraining 
He fe l gain the novice feels that he is not lost in a crowd. 
there, Song ofa family where he has a distinct place. Hence 
EDN in him a sense of personal worth and of placid 
A iduality which a healthy social group always engenders. 

om responsibility, therefore, devolves upon the teacher to 
ma orth a living example before his pupils from which they 
lem ce Swami Vivekanand also praised the Gurukul 
there $ He declared, “Without the personal life of the teacher 
boyho vouta be no education. One should live from his very 
ie, with one whose character 1S like a blazing fire, and 
n have before him a living example of the hig’ est teaching. 
thr our country the imparting of knowledge has always been 
kn ough men of renunciation- The charge of imparting 
S Owledge should again fall upon the shoulders of tyagis. 

wami Dayanand defined a teacher as “a wise scholar who does 


ao desire for the unattainable, is a very clever debator, can 
Peak on any subject, isa good logician, has a good memory, can 
ings of the Shastras”. 


y give a true exposition of the meanins? astras 
“4€ IS a man whose intellectual upbuilding is in conformity with 
truth and who never steps beyond the bounds of good and 
Tighteous life. Wherever such teachers exist, knowledge, righteous- 


n 3 a . . 
€ss and happiness continually increase. 


Swami Dayanand’s conception of religion is founded on the 
teaching of the Vedas and other true Shastras and the beliefs 
of all the great sages. He accepts only that which is worthy of 
being believed by all men in all ages- There is an aurora of uni- 
versality in his belief : “My sole aim is to believe in truth and help 
Others to believe in it, to reject falsehood and help others to do 
the same.” His idea of religion knows n° frontier. He would not 
approve what is false or objectionable in the institutions of his 
own country nor would he reject what is true and good in the 
religion of other countries. He feels that as long as mankind 
is not freed from the habit of falsely denouncing each other’s 
religion, the world cannot be happy- His belief was like that of 
Swami Vivekanand that holiness, purity, and charity were not 
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exclusive possessions of any Church and that every system had 
produced men and women of the most exalted character. 


Swami Dayanand says, “He alone is entitled to be called a 


man who possesses thoughtful nature and feels for others in 
the same Way as he does for his own self.” People in education. 
are slowly waking up to the fact that feelings are really impor- 
tant. How we feel for others is more important than how much 
we know of others. This Seems true because how one feels 
controls behaviour, while what one knows does not.. 
What one knows is Surely involved in behaviour but the 
Way it is involved depends upon positive or negative feelings.. 
It is possible to be a saint or a demon with similar knowledge. 
History can Produce ample illustrations. Tagore also 
emphasized the feeling aspect in-man. 


A man should Constantly endeavour to undermine the power 
of the unjust and to Strengthen that of the just.” A man may 
have to face terrible odds only to be on the side of truth and 
righteousness, He may have to bear any amount of terrible 
suffering. He may have even to quaff the bitter cup of death in 
the performance of this duty, which devolves on him on account 
of being a man, but he should not shirk it.” In the words of 
Tagore— 


“Do not submit yourself to carry the burden of insult 
upon your head, 

kicked by terror, 

and dig not a trench with falsehood and cunning 
to build a shelter for your dishonoured manhood ; 


offer not the weak as sacrifice to the strong 
to save yourself.” 


From where should men derive courage and inspiratiom 
to attain the ideals of their lives? From the Vedas as well as. 
Smritis is the answer. Swami Dayanand believes that the most 
wonderful truths confined in these books must be brought out 
and scattered and broadcast all over the world. Vedas are the 


de 


Tepute he speaks of the advantages of studying the great books : 

The object of sages is to put difficult things in an easy form, so 
that common people may get the maximum good from the mini- 
mum labour--..-- The study of the books of common authors is 
like digging a mountain and geiting a shell ; while the study of 
the sages is like diving once and obtaining precious pearls.” Dr. 
Radhakrishnan echoes the same feelings when he says, “Great 
books foster the psychological health of the reader. They induce 
in us largeness of mind and normative vision. They give us 
moral contentment.” 


; In ancient India, Gargi and several other ladies were so 
highly educated that they were considered jewels among women. 
The Brhadaranyaka Upanishad tells of Gargi that she attended 
the discussions of the sage Yajnavalkya and for a time so non- 
plussed him with her searching questions that he could only 
Jestingly say “Gargi, you must not ask too much, or your head 
Will drop off.” References occur here and there of learned ladies 
Mastering at least part of the Vedas. By the beginning of the 
Christian era, however, Vedic knowledge became closed to 
Women. Swami Dayanand would strongly plead for women 
education for he would say, “Now if the husband be well- 
educated and the wife ignorant or vice-versa, there will be a 
constant state of warfare in the house.” He foresaw the need of 
women teachers if girl education was to be encouraged. Besides, 
if Women were not to study, where will the teachers for girls 
Schools come from?” He could also visualize a time when 
Women would participate in the affairs of the State and administer 
Justice besides looking after the duties of married life. He 
quoted from ancient India when Kshatriya women went to 
battle fully equipped with military science and fought side by side 


with their male relations. The duties of women are multifarious : 
husbands and other people, 


Proper behaviour towards i er 
Teproduction of good children» their proper upbringing and 
instruction, proper management of the household affair, 
preparation of foods and medicines. For the suceessful 
discharge of these responsibilities women need to study 
appropriate subjects ranging from the knowledge of arts that 
can help in making proper dresses to the knowledge of true 
religion that can guide them on the path of righteousness. 
The range of studies is quite wide but he upheld the principle 
of equal justice for men and women. “It is a great injustice”, 
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desire to enjoy fresh air, walk in the open country and see the 
beauties of nature ?’ Such a liberal outlook in the days when 


Society was up against allowing any freedom to women is 
laudable. 


Swami Dayanand though encouraged the education of 
Women and certain amount of freedom allied to it, he did net 
favour Co-education. “As soon as they are eight years old. 
Says Swami Dayanand, “girls should be sent to girls schools 
and boys to boys schools.” Thus even at the primary stage boys 
and girls will begin to have separate schools. “The place of 
study should be secluded and girls’ and boys’ schools should 
be two kosas (about 4 miles) apart. The teachers, servants and 
menials should all be females in girls’ schools and males in boys’ 
schools. No boy of five years of age should be allowed an entry 
into a girls’ school, nora girl of that age into a boys’ school.” 
The Prescriptions are quite strict. Indeed there is a moral 
consideration that dominates the decision. The continual 
accompaniment of the sexes lays bare a path of temptation and 
deplorable consequences. Besides, there are educational and 
economic drawbacks in a system teaching different sexes 
together. The task nature assigns to the tender sex is that of 
mother. A considerable portion of the life ofa woman is tied 
up with the duties of maternity which keeps her confined to 
her home. Thus man remains occupied with the task of 
winning bread and woman with that of managing the house. 
Such being their respective parts in the community and the 


household, it is Proper that their training should differ 
accordingly. 


Swami Dayanand attaches great importance to Brahma- 
charya Ashram. This is primarily meant for the acquisition 
of education, discipline, physical and mental strength. Brahma- 
charya is the period of early adolescence which should be occu- 
pied by 4 programme of studies vigorously undertaken under 
the disciplined care and observation of a properly chosen Guru. 
Brahmachari in the true sense, if well observed, is conducive to 
strength of body, mind and soul. Swami Dayanand has 
prepared a code for the young brahmachari of what he should 
do and what he should not do. The list of Do’s and Don’ts is 


SaaS 


this it can be visualized what great di 
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quite comprehensive. It is worth considering whether this 
Tigid code could be strictly adhered to in the present circum- 
Stances which are in many ways different from those that existed 
at the time of its writing. However, there is much to 
learn from the idea involved in the moral code prepared for 
the students. 


Swami.Dayanand believes that the State should be a 
welfare State. He speaks of three organizations—the Rajya 
Sabha or the State, the Dharma Sabha or the Church, and the 
Vidya Sabha or the educational organizations. The State must 
be strong but its successful functioning depends upon the 
quality of the individuals who make up the State. The responsi- 
bility of improving the quality of individual falls within the 
sphere of Dharma Sabha and Vidya Sabha. While Dharma 
Sabha, according to Dayanand, is to look after the moral and 
Spiritual welfare of adult and grown up citizens, the Vidya 
Sabha which controls the educational institutions of the State 
has to train the younger people so that in course of time they 
May take their rightful place in the socio-political life of the 
country, 


Swami Dayanand. observes that privileges of birth a 
inheritance will not be the criterion for judging the social status 
of an individual, It should be the merit that must ae 
man’s occupation and with it his social position. He aen 
the determination of the career of a pupil in je ne 
of teachers. The future of a society depends ian TA ea 
choice made by the teachers regarding the aee sero ae aa 
aa Trara i e Les hee. where 
the decision made by the teachers. For a, wrong oie 
the Occupation assigned to an jndividual is Oi aae g se 
eae ceatide gat ie ety and responsibility 
attaches to the office of a teacher. He decides gi stan 
the future citizens will earn their living and what " a s e their 
place. Thus the whole destiny of an individual is bound up 
with what work is assigned to him by the State and this is solely 


decided by the teachers- 


Swami Dayanand realized that the greatest need ofthe 
country was national integration. He lamented that people 
should quarrel among themselves on matters of language, 
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culture and customs. “It is very hard to shake off linguistic 
differences, cultural angularities and estrangement due to 
customs and manners. Unless it js done, it is difficult to 
derive the fullest benefit and achieve the goal in view.” 


Swami Dayanand’s appeal to national solidarity has a 
singular appeal to our times. On the same subject we may 
quote Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru: “We should not become 
parochial, narrow. minded, provincial, communal, and caste- 
minded, because we have a great mission to perform, Let 
us, the citizens of the Republic of India, stand up 
straight, with straight backs, and look up at the skies, keeping 
our feet firmly planted on the ground and bring about this 
synthesis, this integration of the Indian people. The main 
thing we have to keep in mind is the emotional integration of 
India.” Not only National Unity but also International Under- 
standing was in the mind of Swami Dayanand. He had no 
place for narrow loyalties. He regarded the entire people as 
united in the bonds of common brotherhood. He taught 
mankind to rise above petty individualism and to see the good 
of oneself in the good of all. “May we look with friendliness”, 
says one of the verses of the Vedas, “on all living beings and may 
they all look upon us with friendliness.” So felt Swami 
Dayanand. He would like his countrymen to go on foreign 
travels and break their insular habits of keeping to their village 
or town. “If our actions are good there is no harm in going 
to foreign lands.” He describes the advantages of foreign 
travel. “The bogey of untouchability and loss of religion 
current in these days is due to misrepresentation and ignorance. 
Those people who do not hesitate to go to other countries, 
come in contact with various people, know their customs and 
manners, expand their kingdom and business, acquire boldness, 
imbibe their merits, shake off their weaknesses and thus become 
powerful.” Travel helps us not only to understand other people 
with different religion, language, custom and pattern of living 
but it also engenders courage and confidence within ourselves. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan also observes, “International friendship 
and co-operation are our great needs. We must understand 
one another and learn to live together. Nothing helps this 
process of mutual understanding than travel.” 


Swami Dayanand glorified the Vedic Age. He brought 
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home to us the goodness and grandeur of our past. He 
discovered a lost chapter of our national history. He warned 
that we cannot ignore the laws of self-development and wipe 
away the evolutionary process, no matter however much we may 
be pressurised by foreign influence, transient interests or 
crushing demands of circumstances. His respect for our rich 
cultural heritage and traditions was not the outcome of un- 
informed emotion or blind prejudice. It was a rational approach 
of a great scholar and reformer. He believed that our educa- 
tional system should reflect our own need, temper and tradition. 
T.S. Eliot may be remembered saying, “Questions of education 
are frequently discussed as if they bore no relation to the social 
System in which and for which the education is carried on. It 
is only with a particular social system that a system of education 
has any meaning.” The same emphasis is laid on the past by 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : “Change is essential, but continuity is 
also necessary. The future has to be built on the foundation 
laid in the past and break with it completely is to uproot our- 
Selves and, sapless, dry up.” People in every country have their 
Own genius embedded in their national history, culture and 
thought. In the words of Mazzini, “God has written a line of 
his thought on the brow of every nation.” The work of a 
national education is to unfold, to foster and to preserve that 


cultural individuality, that singular divine ‘line’. Dr. Radha 


Kumud Mookerji has rightly pointed out, “For the ee T 
4 n the air, 


India, various schemes of reform of education are 1 

but it is to be remembered that no reform car, take root or bear 
fruit unless it conforms to national ideals and traditions. Our 
€ducational thought, like every other strand of social life, must 
Orient itself to these regulative principles, which have validated 
themselves pragmatically by working through the ages, and 


through tensions and crises.” 


But we would be doing an 
Conclusion that his adoration for the Vedas has no room. for the 
Present and future educational needs of India. He believed like 
all great educationists that the entire educational system, while 
being rooted in the great traditional culture of the country should 
also be forward looking and oriented to modern science and 
technology, Rabindranath Tagore while offering his homage 
of veneration to Swami Dayanand said, “With a clear sighted 
vision of truth and courage of determination, he preached and 


irreparable mistake to draw 
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worked for our self-respect and vigorous awakenment of mind,. 


that could strive for a harmonious adjustment with the pro- 


gressive spirit of the modern age and at the same time keep in 


perfect touch with that glorious past of India, when it revealed: 


its personality in freedom of thought and action, in an unclouded 
radiance of spiritual realization.” 


It would be of interest to read the draft scheme for estab- 
lishing Daynand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore as it was circu- 
lated in 1885 for public discussion two years after the passing 
away of Swami Dayanand. The noble aims and the nationalistic 
zal are worth noting in the extracts given below : 


“It will be conceded by all right-thinking minds that to 
secure the best advantages of education, it is necessary to 
make it national in tone and character...... In fact, the 
system of education should be so devised as to strengthen 
the ties which naturally bind individuals into a common 
nationality.” 


“The primary object will, therefore, be to weld together 
the educated and uneducated classes by encouraging the 
study of the national language and vernaculars ; to spread 
a knowledge of moral and spiritual truths by insisting on 
the study of classical Sanskrit, to assist the formation of 
sound and energetic habits by a regulated mode of living ; 
to encourage sound acquaintance with English literature ; 
and to afford a stimulus to the material progress of the 
country by a knowledge of the physical and applied sciences.” 


The views of Swami Dayanand, born in 1825, were as 
progressive as these embodied in the statement on the national 
policy on education placed on the table of both Houses of 
Parliament by the Union Minister of Education on 25th July, 
1967. The statement declares that the highest priority should 
be accorded to the development of a national system of educa- 
tion which will provide adequate and equal educational 
opportunity to every child, make the rising generation conscious 
of the fundamental unity of the country proud of her cultural 
heritage and confident of her great future, emphasize science and 
technology, and cultivate moral, social and spiritual values. It 
would indeed be a proud privilege to anybody whoever reads 
Swami Dayanand to rediscover the same thoughts appearing in 


Ses l 
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his writi ; 3 

"aire Mage eee = though in a different frame of 
š e glorious past and the progressive spirit f 

the modern age, both live in him. a a 


— ae a sense of respect in us to think how Swami 
ae od > in the course of a few years, revolutionized the out- 
and social thinking of the Indian masses. 


ben ‘tn ee knowledge and dispel ignorance’ is one of the 
4 ia el es of Arya Samaj. The Samaj 1$, accordingly, engag- 
diag oh ae work of considerable importance. The 
% aiton ' nglo-Vedic schools and colleges and innumerable 
caveat institutions that are based on Swami Dayanand’s 
Ta Hi principles and philosophy are themselves a great 
diffusin o ee personality and genius and to his untiring zeal for 
isio g the light of knowledge and chasing the darkness of 
rance. His was the message of Yajur Veda : 


uag Be gOTATTA 
am maf alà 


agaaa? aaa i”? 


Imparting knowledge to the ignorant, light to the benighted. 


Ri : 
ise ye, mortals, like unto the dawn.’ 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘SATYARTH PRAKASHA’ 


[Adapted from ‘The Light of Truth’ as translated by 
Dr. Chiranjiva Bhardwaja] 


Manu I. 108-109. 


Vedas as the Source of all Knowledge and Character 


Character or righteous living as taught by the Vedas, and 
Smritis is the highest virtue. This is the end-all and be-all of all 
reading and reciting, teaching and preaching. Let a man, there- 
fore, always take the path of righteousness. He that swerves 
from the path of righteousness can never enjoy true happiness 
which is born of a life strictly led according to the injunctions 
of the Vedas. He alone enjoys true happiness who acquires true 
knowledge and leads a righteous life. 


Manu II. 12, -+ 


Four Criteria of True Religion 


The Vedas and the Smritis, the conduct of men, in confor- 
mity with the teaching of Vedas, the Word of God and the 
satisfaction of one’s own soul—these undoubtedly are the four 
criteria of true religion, enabling one to discriminate between 
Right and Wrong. 


To Educate a Child is the Highest Duty 


Á is the highest duty of parents, teachers, and relatives to 
adorn children with good education, noble character, refined 
manners, and amiable temper. 


The wearing of jewellery (gold, silver, pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, etc.) addes no beauty to the soul. It only engenders 
vanity and other lower passions, gives rise to fear of robbery, 
and may even be the cause of death. Many children, it is said, 
have lost their lives at the hands of cut-throats because of wear- 
ing jewellery. 


Blessed are those whose minds are busy acquiring know- 
ledge ; who possess sweet and amiable temper ; who cultivate 
truthfulness and other similar virtues ; who are free from vanity 
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and uncleanliness ; who enlighten the minds of those who are in 
ignorance ; whose chief delight is the promotion of happiness 
unto others by the preaching of truth, by generous dissemination 
of knowledge without any fee or reward; and who are engaged 
in altruistic work as prescribed by the Vedas. 


Control of Senses and Character Formation 


As a skilful driver keeps the horses under his control, even 
so should a wise man keep his senses—-which tend to Jead both 
mind and soul into pursuits of undesirable objects—under his 
complete control. 


“Truly, that man alone can achieve his heart’s desire who is 
master of his senses; but he, who becomes their slave soon 


loses his character. 
Manu II. 97. 


A man of low character will never succeed in acquiring 
knowledge of the Veda, keeping up his vows of celibacy and 
truthfulness, fulfilling his duties towards man and God, keeping 
control over his passions and desires, remaining steadfast in his 
devotion to truth and righteousness and performing good work. 


Manu VI. 121. 

He who has a sweet and amiable temper serves the wise 
and old with all his heart, continually grows in knowledge, 
reputation and strength, and enjoys a long life but he that is 
otherwise never advances in knowledge. 


Manu II. 159-160. 

Let a wise man have no malice to any living soul, and let 
show all men the path that leads to true happiness. Let 
his speech be sweet and kindly and let him be truthful in word, 
deed and thought. This is the only way to spread truth and 
righteousness. Truly he alone can have a true conception of the 
teachings of the Vedas whose mind and speech are pure and 


well under thorough control. 


him 


Conception of Religion 

My conception of God and all other things that constitute 
the universe is founded on the teachings of the Veda and other 
true Shastras, and is in conformity with the beliefs of all the , 
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sages from Brahma to Jaimini. I pass on these beliefs for the 
acceptance of all good men. That alone I hold to be acceptable 


which is worthy of being believed by all men in all ages. I have, > 


not the least idea of founding a new religion or sect. My sole 
aim is to believe in truth and help others to believe in it and to 
reject falsehood and help others to do the same. Had I been 
prejudiced I would have championed the cause of any one of the 
religions of India. But I have not done so. On the contrary, 
I do not approve of what is objectionable and false in the institu- 
tions of this or any other country, nor do I reject what is good 
and in consonance with true religion, nor have I any desire to do 
so, because a contrary conduct is not at all worthy of man. 


Religion as the True Conduct of Life 


Equitable dealings, the acceptance of truth and the rejection 
of untruth, under all circumstances, constitute the true conduct 
of life, or Religion, and the reverse of this is Irreligion. 


Manu VI, 91. 
Right Conduct of Life 


It therefore, behoves, all—Brahmacharis, Grihasthis, 
Vanaprasthis and Sanyasis—to follow assiduously the right 
conduct of life which has ten chief characteristics :— 


1. The cultivation of firmness of mind and contentment. 


2. The cultivation of the spirit of forgiveness under all 
circumstances—whether one be censured or praised, honoured or 
dishonoured, etc. 


3. Devotion of mind to virtue and abstinence from sin 
and vice, that is, refraining from the entertainment of sinful 
thoughts even for one moment. 


4. The acquisition of a thing without the permission of its 
owner, or through fraud, hypocrisy, or breach of faith, or by teach- 
ing falsely, or in any other way that is condemned by the Vedas, 
is called dishonesty or theft ; the reverse of it is called honesty. 


5. Mental purity consists in freedom from inordinate love 
or hatred, from prejudice or injustice, etc. Bodily cleanliness 
consists in keeping the body clean with water, earth, etc. 
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| 6. Direction of the senses in the path of rectitude a 
| freedom from sin. 
Pa 7. Development of one’s intellect by abstaining from 


intoxicants and other articles that are prejudicial to its growth, 
from the company of the wicked, from sloth, negligence, etc. 
and by using things possessing healthful properties, associating 
with men of noble character, and by the practice of yoga. 

8. The acquisition of correct knowledge of all things. 


9. Truthfulness in the harmony of thought, word and 
deed. 


10. Freedom from wrath and other evil habits, and the 
cultivation of calmness of mind and other good qualities. 


a Mother, Father, Teacher—Three Great Tutors 
3 


vV (That man alone can become a great scholar who has had 
| the advantage of three good tutors, viz. father, mother and 
| teacher.) Blessed is the family, most fortunate is the child 
| whose parents be godly and learned. The mother’s influence on 
| the education of children surpasses that of everyone else. 

(He alone is said to have a mother whose mother is devout and 
| learned.) Blessed is the mother who never ceases to impart a 
religions tone to the mind of her child from the time of 
J conception till his knowledge is perfected. 
F 
É 


7 Education of the Child starts even before Birth—‘Sanskars’ 


It behoves both parents before, during, and after concep- 
tion to avoid the use of such foods and drinks as are intoxicating, 
decomposed (Lit. foul smelling), non-nutritious (Lit. dry) and 
prejudicial to the growth of intellect ; and to use those articles 
that are productive of mental-tranquillity, health, strength, 
intellect, energy, and good temper—qualities that go to make a 
man refined. Such foods are milk, butter, sugar, cereals, etc.— 
foods and drinks that help to make the reproductive element 
(both male and female) of the highest quality, free from all faults 


and imperfections. 
Pure and Noble Environment in the Family 


After the child is born and its cord has been tied, it ought 
to be bathed with scented water, and Homa performed with 
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scented clarified butter. Tre mother should also be well 
looked after in the matter of bath, diet, etc., so that both mother 
and child may gradually gain in health and strength. 


Early Education of the Child—Before Five 


(a mother should instruct her children to be refined in charac- 
ter and manners, and they should never be allowed to misconduct 
themselves in any way.’)She should try to cultivate a sweet 
subdued and pretty voice in her child. In his speech, letters, 
syllables, words, conjoined words, and stops should be distinctly 
discernible. When he begins to talk and understand a little, he 
should be taught how to address his superiors and inferiors. 
Parents should endeavour to inculcate in the minds of their 
children an intense desire for the love of knowledge, elevating 
company, and control of the senses. 


Education of the Child After Five Years of Age 


Children should avoid useless playing, crying, laughing and 
wrangling. They should not give way to excess of pleasures 
and sorrows, nor become completely engrossed in a thing. 
Jealousy and malice they should not harbour. \AIl possible 
attempts should be made to develop in their children such 
sterling qualities as truthfulness, heroism, patience, cheerfulness, 
etc.) They should be taught the Sanskrit alphabet, as well as 
that of foreign languages; thereafter the parents should make 
them understand and learn by rote such verses (Vedic), poetical 
pieces, aphorisms, prose passages, etc., as are full of good 
precepts, inculcate truth and virtue, love of knowledge and God; 
and give advice as to the general behaviour towards father, 
mother, sister and other relatives, friends, teachers and other 
learned men, guests, king, fellow-subjects and servants, so that 
they may not,as they grow up, be duped by an unprincipled 
person, 


No Credence to Unscientific Things 


They should also counsel them against all things that lead 
to superstition, and are opposed to true religion and Science, 
so that they may never give credence to such imaginary things as 
ghosts (Bhuts) and spirits (Preta). 


eee 
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No Indulgence with Children 


Those children alone become well-behaved, refined, and 
scholarly, whose parents do not indulge them ; but on the other 
hand, always reprimand them when necessary. Those parents 
and tutors who are not slow to reprimand their children and 
pupils (when needed) are as if giving them a drink of immortality ; 
but those who indulge them are in fact, giving them poison, 
and are thus the cause of their ruin because ‘indulgence spoils 
children, whilst reprehension develops good qualities in them. 
Children should also feel pleased when reprimanded, and feel 
uneasy when fondled, Büt parents and teachers should never 
Teprimand them out of malice or spite, outwardly they should 
keep them in awe; whilst inwardly they should be tender-hearted 
and kind to them. Likewise, they should advise them to 
abstain from stealing, committing adultery, contracting habits of 
indolence, arrogance, drunkenness, untruthfulness, malevolence, 
wickedness, malice, jealousy, blind-passion; and to cultivate 
good qualities, such as, truthfulness, virtue. 


Noble Examples should be Set 


A broken pledge injures a man’s character more than 
anything else. Therefore, once you make a promise, keep it ; 
for example, you say to aman: “I will meet you at such and 
such a place and time,” or “I will give you such and 
such a thing, at such and such a time.” Then, always keep 
your promise ; otherwise, no one will ever trust you. All should 
therefore, speak the truth and keep their word. One should 
never be vain. Deceitfulness, hypocrisy, and ingratitude are 
painful even to the soul that harbours them. It is hypocrisy to 
believe one thing and say another, and thus mislead people in 
order to gain selfish ends. Ingratitude is that condition of mind 
in which you do not feel thankful to one who has been good to 
you. 


Etiquettes to be Observed from the very Beginning 


A child should not lose his temper, or say a rude word ; he 
should rather cultivate a speech that is pacific and sweet. He 
should avoid useless talk, and speak only as much as is 
necessary, neither more nor less. He should respect his superiors. 
At their approach, a child should stand and salute them, and 
offer them the best seat available. In an assembly, each person 
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should occupy a seat in accordance with his rank and position, 
so that he may never have to suffer the indignity of having to 
yield his seat to another. He should never bear malice towards 
any one. He should try to acquire virtues and shun vices ; 
associate with the good and avoid the wicked. Father, mother 
and tutors, a child should serve with all his wealth, all his heart 
and all his soul. 


Schooling of the Children when They Attain the Age of Eight 


Boys and girls, when they attain the age of 8 years, should 
be sent to their respective schools. Inno instance, should they 
be placed under the tuition of teachers of low character. 
Only those persons are qualified to teach who are masters of 
their art and are imbued with piety.) Dwijas should have the 
Upnayan of their children (both sons and daughters), done at 
home, before sending them to their respective schools. The 
seminary should be situated in a sequestered place. The Boys’ 
school should be at least 3 miles distant from that of the Girls. 
The tutors and other employees, such as servants, should, in the 
Boys’ school, be all of the male sex, and in the Girls’ school, of 
the female sex. Not even a child of 5 years of the opposite sex 
should be allowed to enter the school. 


Same Treatment with all the Children 


All the scholars should be treated alike in the matter of 
food, drink, dress, seats, etc. Be they princes and princesse3 or 
the children of beggars, all should practise asceticism. They 
should not be allowed to see their parents, or hold any 
communication whatever with them. Being thus freed from all 
worldly worries and cares, they should devote themselves heart 
and soul to their studies. (Their tutors should accompany them 
in all their recreations, so that they may not fall into any 
mischief, get indolent or naughty. ) 


Manu VII. 152, 
Compulsory Education after the 5th or 8th Year 


(Both State and society should make it compulsory upon all 
to send their children (both male and female) to school after the 
5th or 8th year) It should be made a penal offence to keep a 
child at home after that age. 
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THE SCHEME OF STUDIES 
(For about Twenty Years) 


: 1. Phonetics : First of all comes Phonetics (shiksha) by 
Panini. Parents and teachers should teach their children and 
pupils how to pronounce different letters in their right places, 
with the right amount of effort and the right agent. For example, 
take the letter P. The right place to pronounce it is the lips, the 
proper amount of effort is what is called for and the right agent 
is the tongue. 


2. Grammar : It includes Ashtadhyayi, Dhatupath (Book 
of Roots), Ganapath (Book of Groups), Unadikosh (Book of 
Prefixes and Suffixes, etc.). Last of all comes Mahabhashya 
(Exposition of the above four books of Panini by Patanjali). 


If the teachers and their scholars be intelligent, energetic, 
honest and extremely anxious to advance their knowledge, the 
pupils can master the Science of Grammar in three years, and 
thus become profound Grammarians thoroughly acquainted 
with the construction of every word—Vedic or Laukika (i e., of 
ordinary Sanskrit literature). Other sciences are easier to learn. 
The amount of labour that is required to learn the Science of 
Grammar is greater than that required to master any other 
subject ; and the amount of knowledge acquired by the study of 
the above books on Grammar in three years cannot be gained 
by the study of such books as Sarswata, Chandrika, Kaumudi, 
and Mansorma, in fifty years. Because the great sages have 
expounded the most abstruse subjects in their books in such an 
easy way that it is entirely impossib'e for little men to approach 
it. The aim of those great souls in writing their books was to 
make the subjects so easy as to be readily grasped in the shortest 
possible time ; whilst the object of little minds has always been 
to clothe their subject with such a difficult round-about style as 
would necessitate great labour and waste of time, on the part of 
the student, to comprehend it, whilst he would profit but very 
little. Wecan liken this to digging up a whole mountain and 
finding a penny-worth of gold ; whilst the study of the books of 
the great sages can be well likened to the diving of a man into 


the sea and finding most valuable pearls in one plunge. 


3. Nighantu and Nirukta (Books on Vedic Vocabulary 
and Philology by Yask) : These should be read in six to eight 
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months, but students should not waste years of their valuable 
time over Amarkosha and other such books written by atheists. 


4. Chhandograntha (Prosody by Pingal): Thereafter this. 
book should be studied by the students so that they may thoroughly 
master the rules that govern poetry—Vedic and otherwise, and be 
able to compose poems of their own. This can be done in four: 
months. They should not waste their time over Vritratnakar 
and the like books written by mean scholars. 


5. Manu Smriti, Valmiki Ramayana, Vidurnili, and other 
such selections from Mahabharat. Then let them read these 
books. The tutor should teach these as poetry ought to be 
taught. The study of these books tends to eradicate evil habits 


and bring culture. It should not take the students more than a. 
year to finish them. 


6. Six Shastras (erroneously called six schools of philoso- 
phy) with the expositions of Rishis—the enlightened great souls, 
the true seers of nature—as far as possible, or in the absence of 
these, with the help of the true commentaries of other honest 
scholars. But before taking up Vedani Shastra they should 
learn the ten Upanishads. All these books should be finished in 
two years, 


7. Four Vedas with their four Brahmanas with proper 
accent, meanings, theoretically as well as practically. These 
should be studied in six years. 


8. Upvedas: After the study of the Vedas they should 
learn the Upvedas (or sub-Vedas) which are four in numbers :—- 


(i) Ayurveda (Medical Science) : Herein are included the 
works of Charak and Sushrut, and other sages. They 
should learn both theory and practice, including Medi- 
cines, Therapeutics, Materia Medica, Physiology and 
Pathology, Hygience with Dietetics and Climatology 
and the sciences of Temperaments, Anatomy and 
Surgery with the proper use of instruments in different 
operations, etc., in four years. 


(ii) Science of Government (Dhanur Veda): It consists of 
two parts—Civil and Military. 


Civil part, is the art of governing people, protecting their 
lives and property, developing the wealth and resources 
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of the country, making the people happy and contented 
by the right administration of justice, protecting the 
good and punishing the wicked, etc. 


Military part, comprises organization of the army, use of 
fire arms and the knowledge of different kinds of 
drills, tactics and strategy, etc. They should learn both 
branches of the Science of Government in two years. 


(iii) Science of Music (Gandharva Veda): They should 
learn all the different pirts of music, such as, tunes, 
modes, modifications of modes, time, harmony, refrain, 
They should also learn singing, playing, and dancing, 
etc., properly, but chiefly singing and playing of the 
Sama Veda Mantras on musical instruments. But they 
should never sing amorous songs like Nauch-girls nor, 
bray like sensual vairagees. 


The books on this subject are Narad Sanhita, etc., com- 
posed by Rishis. 


(iv) Artha Veda (Science and Practice of Mechanical Arts) 
is also called Shilpa Vidya. They should study the laws 
of matter and motion. They should also know how to 
make various kinds of machines, etc. 


In short, they should learn theoretically and practically, the 
nature and properties of all substances from solids to Akasha. 
This is the science that helps to increase the wealth and pros- 


perity of a country. 


Thereafter, they shou!d thoroughly study Jyotisha Shastra— 
which includes Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Geography, 
practical training in these Sciences, Jearn the proper handling of 
instruments, master their mechanism and know how to use them. 
But they should regard Astrology—which treats of the influence 
of stars and constellations on the destinies of man, of auspicious- 
ness and non-auspiciousness of time, of horoscopes, etc.—as a 
fraud, and never learn or teach any books on this subject. 


Both the teachers and their scholars should so endeavour 
as to be able to master all the sciences and arts, and become 
highly cultured in twenty or twenty-one years, and thus accom- 
plish the object of their lives and live in happiness. 
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The knowledge that can be acquired by following the afore- 
said scheme in twenty or twenty-one years, cannot be gained in 
any other way even in one hundred years. 


TRUTH 
How to Arrive at Truth 


The truth of everything that is learnt or taught should be 
carefully examined by the following five tests :— 


(i) The Veda and nature of God—All that conforms to the 
teachings of the Vedas, nature and attributes and 
characteristics of God is right, the reverse is wrong. 


(ii) Laws of Nature—All that tallies with the laws of nature 
is true, the reverse untrue, e.g., the statement that 
a child is born without the sexual union of its parents, 
being opposed to the laws of nature, can never be true. 


(iii) The practice and teachings of Aptas, i.e., pious truth- 
ful, unprejudiced, honest and learned men. All that is 
unopposed to their practice and teaching is acceptable, 
and the reverse is unacceptable. 


(iv) The purity and conviction of one’s own soul—What is 
good for you, is good for the world ; what is painful 
to you, is painful to others. This ought to be the 
guiding principle of one’s conduct towards others. 


(v) Eight kinds of Evidence, viz., (1) Direct Cognizance, 
(2) Inference, (3) Analogy, (4) Testimony, (5) History, 
(6) Deduction, (7) Possibility, (8) Non-existence or 
Negation. 


1. Direct Cognizance (Pratyaksha) is that knowledge 
which is the result of direct contact of the five senses with their 
objects, of the mind (faculty or organ of Attention) with the 
senses and of the soul with the mind. 


2. Anumona (Inference): Literally it means that which 
follows direct cognizance. Two things have been observed to 
exist together at some time and place, when on some other 
occasion, one of the two is observed, the other i.e., the unknown 
can be inferred. 


Itis not true that wherever there is no fall in barometer 
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although, the pressure may have been decreased. The mercury, 
through rise of temperature, expands and becomes lighter. Had 
the same pressure continued the column of mercury would have 
risen higher up, but the fall of pressure compensated for the rise 
and left the mercury apparently where it was. The three canons 
of Kashyap, therefore, conclusively proved that the fall of the 
barometer is not the linga of the decrease of the pressure. 
Similar reasoning will show that the decrease in the weight of the 
superincumbent column of mercury is the linga (inference) of 
the decrease of pressure. 


Inference is of three kinds :— 


(a) Puryayat is one, in which you reason from cause to 
effect, e.g., the inference of coming rain from the sight 
of clouds ; or, again, you see a wedding, you naturally 
infer that some day the wedded couple will have 
children. Or, again, you see students engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and you infer that some day 
they will become men of learning. 


(b) Sheshavat inference is one, in which you reason from 
effects to causes. 


Examples : You see a flood in the river, and infer that it 
must have rained on the mountain from which the river issues. 
Again, you see a child, you at once infer that the child must 
have had a father. Again, you see this world, and infer the 
existence of the Spiritual cause—the elementary matter. Or, 
again, take another example. When you see a man in pleasure 
or pain, you at once infer that he must have done a virtuous or 
sinful deed before, since you have noticed that the consequence 
of a sinful act is pain, and that of a virtuous deed, pleasure. 


(c) Samanyatodrishta is that kind of inference in which 
there is no relation of cause and effect between the 
known datum and the thing to be inferred, but there is 
some kind of similarity between the two ; for example, 
you know that no one can get to another place without 
moving from the first and hence if you find a person in 
a certain place, you can easily infer that he must have 
come to the latter place by moving from the first. 


3. Upamana (Analogy) is the knowledge of a thing from its 
likeness to another. The thing which is required to be known is 
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called Sadhya, and that which becomes the means of this know- 
ledge from one kind of likeness between the two is called Sadhana. 


Examples: Aman says to his servant: “Go and fetch 
Vishnu Mittra.” The latter answers that he does not know 
him, as he had never seen him before. Thereupon the master 
says : “You know Deva Datta, don’t you?” Upon the servant’s 
answering in the affirmative, his master continues “Well, Vishnu 
Mittra is just like Deva Datta.” So the servant went out to 
find Vishnu Mittra. As he was passing through a street, he saw 
a man very much like Deva Datta, and thought that that man 
must be Vishnu Mittra, and forthwith brought him to his 
master. Or, take another example ; you want to know what a 
Yak is. Well, someone tells you, it is just like an ox. Next 
time you go toa jungle, you happen to see an animal very much 
like an ox, you at once know that it is the Yak, you asked your 
friend about. Now this kind of knowledge, i.e., knowledge of 
Vishnu Mittra, from his likeness to Deva Datta, and of Yak 
from its likeness to an ox is called Upamana or knowledge by 
Analogy. The words Vishnu Mittra and Yak are called Sadhya, 
whilst Deva Datta and ox Sadhana, in the above two instances. 


4. Shabda (Testimony, literally word): The word of an 
Apt is called ‘Shabda’. 


An Apt is a person who is a thorough scholar, well-versed 
in all the sciences and philosophies, physical and spiritual, is 
virtuous, truthful, active, free from passions and desires, imbued 
with love for others, and who is an altruistic teacher of humani- 
ty, solely actuated with the desire of benefiting the world by his 
knowledge, experience and convictions. God being the truest 
and greatest of all Aptas, His word, the Veda, is also included 
in Shabda (Testimony). 


5. Itihas is that which tells us that such and such a person 
was so and so, he did such and such a thing. In other words, 
Itihas is the History of a country or the biography of a person. 
(The experience of the past recorded in history can be applied to 
solve many a difficult question of the day.) 


6. Arthapatti (Conclusion or Deduction) : It is a conclu- 
sion which naturally follows from the statement of a fact ; for 
instance, one says to another : “Rain falls from clouds” or “an 
effect follows a cause”. The natural conclusion that can be 
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‘drawn from the above statement is: “There can be no rain 
when there are no clouds,” or “no effect follows when a cause 
-does not exist”. 


7. Sambhava (Possibility): When you hear a thing, the 
first thing that enters your mind is whether such and such a 
thing is possible. Anything that runs counter to the laws of 
nature is not possible, and hence it can never be true; for 
example, if you are told that a child was born without parents, 
such and such a person raised the dead to life again, or made 
stones float on the sea, lifted mountains, broke the moon into 
pieces, was God incarnate, or saw horns on the head of a man, 
or married a couple born of sterile mothers. You could at once 
know that it could not have possibly happened, being opposed 
to the laws of Nature. That alone is possible which is in con- 
formity with the laws of Nature. 


8. Abhava (Absence or Negation): You infer the exis- 
tence of a thing in some other place from its absence from the 
place where you were told you would find it; for instance, a 
gentleman said to his man: “Go and bring the elephant from 
the elephant-house.” He went there but found that the elephant 
was not there. He naturally concluded that he must be some- 
where nearabout. So he went out and looked about for the 
elephant and found him not very far from its proper place and 
brought him to his master. 


These eight kinds of evidence have been briefly described. 
Their number can be reduced to four if History be included 
under Testimony, and Deduction, Possibility and Negation 
under inference. 


Six Kinds of Inferential Knowledge 


There are six kinds of Inferential knowledge, i.e. knowledge 
derived from the relation of a sign with the object signified :— 


1. That in which we prcceed from causes to effects. 


Example: A man at some distance sees a man, claps his 
hands ; he at once infers that sound will be produced. 


2. That in which we proceed from effects to causes. 
(Vaisheshika IX. 2. I.) 
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Example: A person hears the sound (peculiar to the clap- 
ping of hands), he at once infers that there has been clapping of 
hands closeby. 


3. Samyogi (Concurrent) knowledge is that which is 
obtained from the concurrence of one thing with another. 


Example: The mention of the word body at once suggests 
the existence of skin along with it. 


4. Samvayi (Inherent) knowledge is that which is obtained 
from the inference of something (i e., an attribute substance or 
an action) in another. 


Example: We know Extention inheres in Ether, therefore, 
from the mere mention of the word Ether, Extension is at once 
inferred. 


5. Ekartha Samvayi (Knowledge). When two things (such 
as attributes) reside in substances, the knowledge of one at once 
suggests the other. This kind of inferential knowledge is called 
Ekartha Samvayi. 


Example: We see the orange colour of an orange and at 
once infer that it must be smooth to touch or sweet in taste. 


6. Virodhi(Antithetic) knowledge is that which is gained 
from the natural opposition of ideas or things. 


Example : White colour suggests black colour ; sweet taste 
suggests bitter taste ; hissing of a snake at once suggests that its 
natural foe, such as a mangoose, must be closeby. 


Sankhaya Vachan V. 29. 


‘Vyapti’ is the relation of two things (one of which is a 
known—datum and the other not known) which are related to 
each other ina definite, fixed relation so that either of them 
always accompanies the other, or only one accompanies the other; 
as an example of the latter we take fire and smoke. Now in this 
case smoke is the datum (Sadhana) by means of which fire 
(Sadhya, i.e., thing inferred) is known. Whenever you see smoke, 
you naturally conclude that there is fire somewhere. The relation 
between the two is not an arbitrary one, but a natural, definite 
and universal one. 
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Sankhya Pravachan V. 31. 


The Sadhana (sign) sometimes exists temporarily by its 
own power, as smoke, caused by the disintegrating power of fire 
from wood etc., when carried to distant places, is seen hanging 
by itself without the fire being found near it. This is also called 
Vyaoti. 

Sankhya Pravachan V. 32. 


The relation of one pervading the other is also called 
Vyapti just as the primeval matter (Prakriti) pervades the 
principle of wisdom, whilst the latter is said to be pervadad by 
the former (i.e., the highest pervades the lower whilst the latter is 
pervaded by the former). In other words, the relation of the 
thing pervaded with the thing pervading, is called Vyapti. 


Teachers should examine everything they teach to their 
students with the help of the above criteria; so should the 
students. Otherwise they can never be profound scholars. They 
will only be mere crammers. Teachers before teaching a book 
should thoroughly study it themselves and test the truth of its 
contents by the application of the aforesaid tests. On finding 
it true they should teach it to their scholars, otherwise not. 


“Tt is only by their properties and the application of (the 
aforesaid) tests that the true natue of things is ascertained.” 


Mahabharat Vidurprajagar XXXII. 
Qualifications and Duties of Teachers (Male and Female) 


“He alone is a wise man, who is never idle nor lazy, nor 
affected by pleasure or pain, profit or loss, honour or dishonour, 
public applause or censure, has always a firm faith in Dharma, 
and cannot be tempted by sensual objects.” To practise virtue 
and avoid sin, abstain from speaking ill of God, of the Veda, 
and of righteous living, have unbounded faith in God, verily 
these are the duties of a wise man. The first qualification of a 
wise man is that he should be able to grasp the most abstruse 
subject in a very short time, should devote years of its life to the 
study of the Shastras and thinking over them, apply his know- 
ledge for the good of others, never do anything for his selfish 
gain, should not give his opinion unasked or interrupt another 


in his speech. 
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He alone is a wise scholar who does not desire for the 
unattainable, is a very clever debator, can speak on any subject, 
iš a good logician, has-a good memory, can easily give a true 
exposition of the meanings of the Shastras. 


Verily he alone is entitled to be called a wise man whose 
intellectual upbuilding is in conformity with truth (that he has 
learnt), who hears the Shastras read that are in harmony with 
reason, who never steps beyond the bounds of good, righteous 


men. 


Wherever such teachers (male and female) exist, knowledge, 
righteousness, and good conduct advance and thereby happiness 
continually increases. 


Mahabharat Vidurprajagar XXXIII. 


Characteristics of Undesirable Teachers and Fools 


“He who has neither read a Shastra, nor heard it read, 
extremely vain, builds castles in the air though poor, wishes to 
obtain things without any exertion on his part, is called a fool by 
the wise.” 


“He, who enters an assembly or another man’s house un- 
invited, and occupies a seat above his rank, jabbers a great deal 
without being asked (to speak), is very credulous, i.e., trusts the 
untrustworthy or believes what ought not to be believed, is verily 
a fool and the lowest of the low.” 


Wherever such men occupy the positions of teachers, prea- 
chers, and preceptors, and are honoured, their ignorance, un- 
righteousness, bad manners, discord strife and disunion grow and 
thereby misery and sorrow increase. 


Mahabharat Vidurprajagar XXXIX. 


Vices of Students 


“Physical and mental inertia, use of intoxicants, idle gossip, 
neglect of studies, vanity, and want of Brahmacharya, these 
seven vices are to be found among students.” Such students 
can never acquire knowledge. 


“How can a pleasure-hunter acquire knowledge ? And how 
can a student enjoy sensual pleasures (and yet acquire Jearning) ? 
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(Let a pleasure-hunter bid farewell to sensual pleasures.)” Since 
without doing this, no man can ever acquire knowledge. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF GOOD STUDENTS 
Mahabharat Vidurniti 


They alone who practise virtue, subjugate their passions 
and never lose their reproductive element, are true Brahmacharis 
and become learned men. 


It follows, therefore, that the teachers and students should 
possess excellent qualities. The teachers should so endeavour as 
to produce in their scholars such good qualities as truthfulness 
in word, deed and thought, culture, self-control, gentleness of 
disposition, perfect development of mind and body, so that they 
may become well-versed in the Vedas and Shastras. The 
teachers should always be diligent in eradicating the evil habits 
of their scholars and in imparting knowledge. The scholars 
should always cultivate self-control, mental tranquillity, love for 
their tutors, thoughtfulness and habits of diligence. They 
should so exert themselves as to acquire perfect knowledge, per- 
fect dharma, perfect development of body (to enable them to 
live to the fullest age allotted to man) and learn to labour. Such 


are the duties of a Brahmachari. 


Manu II, 177-180. 


Some Don’ts for Students 


A Brahmachari (male or female), should abstain from 
meat and alcohol, perfumes, garlands of flowers, tasty foods 
and drinks, the company of the opposite sex, sour articles, and 
injury to all living things, from anointing the body, and handling 
the reproductive organ unnecessarily, from the use of collyrium, 
from the use of boots and shoes and ofan umbrella, or a sun- 
shade, from harbouring low passions such as anger, avarice, 
carnal passion, infatuation, fear, sorrow, jealousy, malice, from 
singing, dancing, playing, gambling, gossiping, lying and back- ` 
biting, from looking upon women (with an eye of lust), and 
embracing them, and doing harm to other people and indulging 
in such other evil habits. Let every student ‘sleep alone and 
never lose his reproductive element. He who loses it through 
passion, breaks his vow of Brahmacharya. 
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Some Do’s for Students 
Teachers should instruct their pupils in the following way :— 


My children ! Always speak the truth, lead a virtuous life, 
abstain from sexual indulgence, never be negligent in learning 
and teaching, devote yourselves to sciences (physical and spiri- 
tual), till your knowledge is perfect, then procure for your 
preceptor anything that he necds, thereafter, go and get married. 
Never be indifferent to truth and religion. Never neglect your 
health or the cultivation of any skill or talent you may possess. 
Never be indifferent to the acquisition of wealth, power, etc. 
Never neglect your studies. 


Taitreya Upanishad VII, XI, 1-4. 


Never neglect to serve your father, mother, teacher, and all 
preachers of the true religion (atithi). Love virtue and shun vice. 
Always keep the company of those Brahmans amongst us who are 
learned and imbued with piety ; put your trust in them and them 
only. Be charitable. Give in faith or without faith. For fame, or 
through shame, give. Give whether through fear of public 
opinion, or simply for keeping your word. Always give. If you 
are ever in doubt as to the truth of any practice of religion, or 
any doctrine, or mode of divine worship, follow the practice of 
those highly virtuous Brahmans, whether yogis or not, who are 
free from prejudice, charitable in disposition, and well versed in 
philosophy and science (physical and spiritual), and extremely 
desirous of furthering the cause of righteousness. This is the 
advice. This isthe commandment. This is the mandate of the 
Vedas. Ay, this isthe Law. Follow this advice. Obey this 
law. 


Manu II, 4. 
Let all bear in mind that “even the most insignificant 


action, in this world, is impossible without a desire on the part 
of the doer. Therefore, whatever a man does is the outcome of 
his will.” 

Manu VII, 162. 


Compulsory Education 


Manu says, “The State should make it com 
l ays, ulsory on all to 
send their children, of both sexes to school at the said period and 
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keep them there for the said period till they are thoroughly well- 
educated. It should be made a penal offence to break this law. 
In other words, let no child, whether a girl or a boy be allowed 
to stay in the house after the 8th year; let him remain in the 
Seminary till his Samavartana time (i.e., the period of return 
home) and, let no one be allowed to marry before that.” 


EDUCATION OF THE MASSES 


_ They should take care that they do not neglect the educa- 
tion of classes other than Brahmans viz., Princes and other 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and intelligent Shudras. Because, if 
Brahmans only were to acquire knowledge, there could be no 
advance in knowledge, religion and government, nor increase in 
wealth, for Brahmans, whose sole duty is to acquire knowledge 
and disseminate it, depend for their living on Kshatriyas, etc., to 
whom they are law-givers. Brahmans would be relieved of all 
Testraint and fear from Kshatriyas, who being uneducated, 
would be quite incapable of judging the soundness or unsound- 
ness of their teaching. They would thus gradually use their 
powers for their own selfish ends, drift into hypocrisy and do 
whatever they liked, and their example would be followed by 
other Classes. But when Kshatriyas and other Classes are also 
well educated, Brahmans study still harder, to keep ahead of the 
other Classes, and walk in the path of righteousness. They 
could never then falsely teach and lead selfish, hypocritical lives. 
It follows, therefore, that it is in their own interest, as well as 
that of the community at large, to try their best to teach the 
Veda and other true sciences and philosophies to Kshatriyas, 
etc. Itis Kshatriyas and other Classes, that are the real cause 
of advance in knowledge, religion, and government, and of 
increase in wealth, etc. They never live on alms, they, therefore, 
can have no reason to be partial in religious or scientific 
matiers. When all the Classes are well educated and cultured, 
no one can set up any false, fraudulent, and irreligious practices. 


All this goes to prove that it is the Brahmans and 
Sanyasis, who keep Kshatriyas and others in proper order, and 
vice versa. Therefore, all persons of all Classes should be given 
good, sound education and be well instructed in the principles of 
true religion. 
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Education of the Women 


In ancient India, Gargi and other ladies—jewels among 
women—were highly educated and perfect scholars of the Veda. 
This is clearly written in the Shatpatha Brahmana. 


Now if the husband be well-educated and the wife ignorant 
or vice versa, there will be a constant state of warfare in the 
house. Besides, if women were not to study, where will the 
teachers for Girls’ Schools come from? Nor could ever the 
affairs of the State, the administration of justice and the duties of 
married life, that are required of both husband and wife (such as 
keeping each other happy, the wife having the supreme control 
over all household matters) be carried on properly without 
thorough education (of men and women). 


The Kshatriya women in ancient India, used to be well- 
acquainted even with the military science, or how could they 
have gone with their male relation and fought side by side with 
them in battlefields, as Kekayee did with her royal husband 
Dasharatha. Therefore, it behoves Brahman and Kshatriya 
Women, to acquire all kinds of knowledge, and Vaishya women 
to learn trade, and the mechanical arts and the like, and Shudra 
women, the art of cooking etc. As men should, at the very 
least, learn the Science of Grammar, Dharma, Medical Science, 
Mathematics and the Mechanical arts at the least, for, without 
the knowledge of these ascertainment of truth, proper behaviour 
towards their husbands and other people, reproduction of good 
children, their proper upbringing and instruction, proper 
management of the household affairs, preparation of food and 
drinks in accordance with the requirements of the Medical 
Science (so that they may act on the system like a good medi- 
cine and keep the whole family free from disease and thereby, 
make them happy), can never be effected. Without the know- 
ledge of arts, they cannot properly attend to such matters and, 
making proper dresses and ornaments, etc. or having them made, 
nor can they supervise the construction of their houses. With- 
out the knowledge of true religion, as taught by the Veda and 
other Shastras, they cannot know what God and Dharma are, 


and can never, therefore, escape going astray from the path of 
rectitude. 
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Parents’ Role in the Education of their Children 


Verily, those parents have done their duty and, therefore, 
a thousand thanks to them, who have done their best to make 
their children practise Brahmacharya, acquire knowledge, and 
perfect their character, which all help to develop both their 
bodies and minds to the fullest extent, so that they may accord 
a just and righteous treatment to all—parents, husbands, wives, 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, their king and fellow subjects, 
neighbours, friends and offspring, etc. 


Physical Education 


By the increase of bodily strength and activity, the intellect 
becomes so subtle that it can easily grasp the most abstruse and 
profound subjects. It also helps to preserve and perfect the 
reproductive element in the human body, whica, in its turn, 
produces self-control, firmness of mind, strength, energy, and 
acuteness of intellect. 


Girls as well as boys should practice pranayama. 
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Swami Vivekananda 


[Swami Vivekananda (1863—1902) : His name was Narendra- 
nath Datta. He was born in Calcutta which at that time was 
the centre of an intellectual upsurge. As a child he developed 
great taste for music and was an adept in sports. He began 
mastering the Hindu classics under the tutelage of his mother. 
He proved a voracious reader with a prodigious memory. Later 
he could often display a verbatim familiarity with the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Rev. W.W. Hastie, his principal, was once moved 
to remark, “Narendranath is really a genius. I have travelled 
far and wide but I have never yet come across a lad of his talents 
and possibilities, even in German Universities, among philosophical 
students.’ And it was from Hastie that he first came to hear 
about the famed spiritual leader Sri Ramakrishna. At the age 
of 18, urged by his burning thirst for divine enlightenment, he 
first met Sri Ramakrishna. During the ensuing six years of 
association with the master he had a spiritual transformation F 
and emerged as Swami Vivekananda. 


After the death of Sri Ramakrishna in 1886, Swami 
Vivekananda organized the master’s disciples into the illustrious ® 
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Ramakrishna Mission. He devoted most of the last fifteen years 
of his strenuous life to communicating his universal message of 
unity and tolerance. The impact of his dynamic personality 
and brilliant oratory was often overwhelming by its utter 
sincerity and informality. He travelled to all corners of India 
cand he, who had known personal adversity, experienced the 
anguish of the country’s impoverished multitudes. His call to 
the nation was :“O India ! Forget not that the lower classes, the 
ignorant, the poo”, the illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper are thy 
flesh and blood.” He saw the divine in the form of the poor 
whom he called ‘Daridra Narayan’. He visited much of Eastern 
Asia, Europe and the United States. It was in Chicago at the 
Parliament of Religions in 1893 that he first gained international 
attention. 


; Swami Vivekananda to his last days strove for the reconcilia- 
tion of human contrast and conflicts and the establishment of the 
brotherhood of man. To the world he held out the vision of the 
universal religion which would recognize divinity in every man 
and woman, and which would help humanity to realize its own 
true, divine nature. His selfless work sapped his once boundless 


yitality and he died at the early age of 39.) 


men of thought and action who 


Seers and savants and all 
swer the big 


ever pondered over life and its purpose have to an 
‘question : What is education ? 


‘Education is the manifestation of 

It is remarkable in its simplicity. 
A perennial philosophy encompassed within ten words. This is 
what we have believed since the times of Vedas and Upanishadas- 
Within everyone dwells the Atman, the Self-resplendent and pure. 
‘To realize the Self, the perfection of God in man, is the goal of 
‘education. This perfection has to be realized and manifested in 
one’s own life. Swami Vivekananda drank deep from the fountain 
of Vedantic Philosophy. It may appear a little difficult for 
some to grasp the significance of his premises without some 
knowledge of Vedanta, but his language and exposition are So 
simple and lucid that one may hardly fail to miss the impact of 


his thought. 


To Swami Vivekananda, 
the perfection already in man’. 
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‘All knowledge, secular or spiritual, is in human mind.” 
“Knowledge is inherent in man, no knowledge comes from out- 
side, it is all inside.’ The soul is the source of infinite knowledge 
which has been existing there through eternity. So each of us 
carry the infinite library of the universe in our mind. This 
knowledge is covered and hidden like a mine. It is for us to 
unearth, to uncover, to unveil, to discover. ‘When the covering 
is being slowly taken off, we say we are learning.’ 


In the West, philosophers do not seem to have analysed 
mind and matter so completely as the Vedantis have done. 
Vedanta attempts to sum up the whole panorama of human 
knowledge. It is the most systematic and comprehensive inquiry 
possible and it includes and implies all stages and varieties of 
knowledge and experience, The pursuit for knowledge that is 
within man must continue. We have to shift our goal from the 
outside world to our inward Self. Man must discover himself, 
The discovery will help the expansion and enrichment of the 
Soul. Tt will enable him to realize his destiny in Perfection. 


In this discovery of knowledge no one can really help. 
The student has himself to discover, himself to learn and himself 
to teach because the knowledge is within him. ‘No one was ever 
really taught by another, Each of us has to teach himself. 
The. external teacher offers only the suggestion which rouses 
the internal teacher to work to understand things.’ Swami 
Vivekananda has compared ‘knowledge’ with fire in a piece of 
flint, and ‘suggestion’ with friction which brings fire out. Thus 
the work of the teacher is to Suggest, to stir and awaken the 
living fire which is already in the mind of the student. Another 
example is quoted: ‘We say Newton discovered gravitation,’ 
What does it mean ? ‘The falling of an apple gave the suggestion 
to Newton and he studied his own mind. He rearranged all 
the previous links of thought in his mind and discovered a new 
link among them, which we call the law of gravitation.’ Here 
suggestion came from the outside and activated knowledge 
which was already in the mind. 


What a stupendous force and energy lie stored within man 
to lift him to perfection! Just a seed no bigger than one eighth 
of a mustard seed, and out comes a gigantic banyan tree covering 
acres of ground. All that mass of energy was in that little 
seed. Similarly, the gigantic intellect lies coiled up in the 
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protoplasmic cell. ‘Each one of us has come out of one 
protoplasmic cell and all the powers we possess were coiled up 
there.? ‘Sois infinite power in the soul of man whether he 
knows it or not. Its manifestation is only a question of being 
conscious of it.’ Education must help us to discover or awaken 
within us the mad fever to know that infinite power, that 
gigantic intellect, confined within us for becoming greater than 
ourselves. Swami Vivekananda laid out a world of infinite power 
and possibilities before his countrymen. So did Nietzsche, the 
great German philosopher and contemporary of Swami 
Vivekananda, feel that man is something that is to be surpassed : 
‘I want to teach men the sense of their existence, which is the 
Superman, the lightning out of the dark cloud man.’ 


Thus besides giving suggestions or awakening what is 
within the child, the work of the teacher should be no more than 
helping the child to grow by removing obstacles from its way. 
“You cannot teach a child any more than you can grow a plant.’ 
For a plant you loosen the soil a little, put a hedge around it 
and supply earth, water and air that it wants and there your 
work stops. So with a child. ‘The teacher spoils everything 
by thinking that he is teaching.” We have only to do so much 
for the boys that they may learn to apply their own intellect to 
the proper use of their hands, legs, ears and eyes.’ Swami 
Vivekananda also emphasized the need for individual attention 
and said, ‘The teaching must be modified according to the needs 
of the taught.’ ‘That system which aims at educating our boys 
in the same manner as that of the man who battered his ass, 
being advised that it could thereby be turned into a horse, 
should be abolished.’ It would rather kill the ass or make it a 
less useful animal. Undue domination and excessive authority 
would stunt the natural growth. And what is the result ? ‘If 
you do not allow one to become a lion, he will become a fox.’ 
These positive dictations of ‘do’s’ and ‘don’ts’ are destructive and 
therefore should be shunned. Now-a-days we do not teach. We 
educate. Our attitude towards our children should be positive. 
‘If you speak kind words to them and encourage them, they are 
bound to improve in time, On the other hand, negative 
thoughts only weaken: men.. ‘Do you not find that where 

arents are constantly taxing their children to read and write, 
telling them that they will never learn anything and calling 
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them fools and so forth, the latter do actually turn out to be so 
in many cases.’ 


‘Education is not the amount of information that is put 
into your brain and runs riot there, undigested all your life.’ 
‘If education were identical with information the libraries would 
be the greatest sages in the world and encyclopaedias the 
Rishis.’ Almost similar ideas are repeated by A.N. Whitehead 
who was strongly opposed to the idea that education consists 
of filling the minds of pupils with facts. The pupils’ mind ‘is 
not a box to be ruthlessly packed with alien ideas’. ‘It must 
never be forgotten that education is not a process of packing 
articles in a trunk.’ Ideas that are merely received into the 
mind without being utilized are inert and useless. Whitehead 
enunciated two educational principles. ‘Do not teach too many 
subjects’ and ‘what you teach, teach thoroughly’. It was almost 
similar to what Swami Vivekananda said, ‘If you have assimila- 
ted five ideas and made them your life and character, you have 
more education than any man who has got by heart a library.’ 


‘The education that does not help the common mass of 
people to equip themselves for the struggle for life, which does 
not bring out strength of character, a spirit of philanthropy 
and the courage of a lion—is it (the education) worth the name?” 
Let us here briefly reflect upon the time he lived which would 
provide the proper context to understand some of his thoughts 
on education, 


By the middle of the nineteenth century India found herself 
bewildered in a welter of cultural ideas. Politically powerless 
under the British rule she yielded to the way ofa foreign civili- 
zation. A moral breakdown shook her faith in the potency of 
her old-age culture. The first war of Indian Independence was 
an attempt to find an anchorage, but its failure swept her off the 
old cultural moorings. What remained was a moral anguish 
Shrouded with the heavy glcom of despondency. The mighty 
movements of socio-religious reforms did spring up to vindicate 
the glory of the ancient culture. But the orthodox society had 
to wait for the message of Sri Ramakrishna and the mission of 
his great disciple Swami Vivekananda for a complete renaissance 
of the Indian culture. 


Amid this cultural chaos and „tottering foundation of the 
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social structure, Swami Vivekananda declared that ‘it is man- 
making religion that we want ; it is man-making theories that we 
want ; it is man-making education all round that we want.’ In 
the firmament of educational thought this was a new idea, 
quite revolutionary, for its convincing emphasis that the end of 
all education should be man-making. What type of an end- 
product did this education visualize ? Man worthy its name ; 
man who could vibrate with the thrilling touch of his glorious 
past, realize the stupendous strength and sublime height of his 
age-old culture ; man who could unmistakenly fathom the depth 
of his present degradation and see clearly the inertia and lethar- 
gy, the lack of sincerity, seriousness, love and fellow-feeling, the 
dearth of manliness, self-help, courage and confidence, the want 
of cultural integrity and social cohesion ; man who could yet 
discover the infinite potentiality and superhuman vitality that 
still lay hidden in the depth of his heart ! Such was a man 
that education should visualize and shape and vivify. 


How could a man feel the thrilling touch of his ancient 
culture! It should be through love of his own country. In 
every heart education should uphold this ideal of patriotism. 
Where does patriotism take its birth? In the intimate know- 
ledge of one’s own country, its cultural heritage and the glorious 
past? Yes. And who would not be moved to patriotic fervour 
to know one’s own beloved motherland as Swami Vivekananda 
knew it. ‘This is the motherland of philosophy, of spirituality, 
and of ethics, of sweetness, gentleness, andlove. Itis the same 
India which has withstood the shocks of centuries, of hundreds 
of foreign invasions, hundreds of upheaval of manners and 
customs. It is the same Jand which stands firmer than any rock 
in the world with its undying vigour, indestructible life... Here 
activity prevailed when even Greece did not exist, when Rome 
was not thought of..- The more I have studied the past, the more 
I have looked back, more and more has this pride come to me, 
and it has given me the strength and courage of conviction, 
raised me up from the dust of the earth, and set me working out 
that great plan laid out by those great ancestors of ours. It is 
in this frame of reference that a student can better grasp and 
feel the lines :— 

‘Breethes there the man, with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land } 
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But the past is not enough. It is the starting point. Itisa 
prologue to the present. Knowledge should hold a key to the 
realm of feeling. ‘Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, my 
would-be patriots ! Do you feel? Do you feel that millions are 
starving today, and millions have been starving for ages? Do 
you feel that ignorance has come over the land as a dark cloud ? 
Does it make you restless? Does it make you sleepless? Does 
education infuse within us that sublime feeling for our fellow 
beings and make us smart with torment and anguish for the suffer- 
ing humanity ? It should work that way:it should reach that 
goal.’ That is the first step to become a patriot—the very first step. 
The second step is—‘Instead of spending your energies in frothy 
talk, have you found any way out, any practical solution, some 
help instead of condemnation, some sweet words to soothen their 
miseries, to bring them out of this living death.’ And the third 
one is—‘Have you got the will to surmount mountain—high 
obstructions ? If the whole world stands against you, sword in 
hand, would you still dare to do what you think right? It is 
the function of education to stretch out the map of courage for 
every young adventurer who could dare say :— 


“Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody but unbowed.’ 


From schools should come this message of courage and 
strength and hope and faith. ‘Ay, let every man and woman 
and child..-hear and learn that behind the strong and the weak, 
behind the high and the low, behind everyone, there is that in- 
finite soul, assuring that infinite possibility and the infinite 
capacity of all to become great and good. Let us proclaim to 
every soul: Arise, awake, and stop not till the goal is reached,’ 
“We are what our thoughts have made us.’ ‘Each thought is a 
little hammer blow on the lump of iron which our bodies are 
manufacturing out of it what we want it to be.’ He would pro- 
claim that none is really weak ; the soul is infinite, omnipotent 
and omniscient. ‘Anything that makes you weak physically. 
intellectually and spiritually, reject as poison.’ Swami 
Vivekananda awakened ‘shraddha’ or faith in ourselves. ‘What 
makes one man great and another weak and low is this Shraddha 
My master used to say: He who thinks himself will become 
weak ; and this is true.” ‘If a man day and night thinks that he 
is miserable, low and nothing, nothing he becomes, If you say 
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I am, I am, so shall you te.” Swami Vivekananda was himself the 
embodiment of strength, and if all his teachings were to be 
summed up in one word, that word would be ‘Strength’. 


And character is the strength of man. It is the greatest 
treasure that a student can acquire in the school or at home. 
Swami Vivekananda explained what character was and how it 
could be formed. ‘The character of any man is but the aggre- 
gate of his tendencies, the sum total of the bent of his mind.’ 
It is the product of man’s thoughts and actions. He has given 
us a beautiful simile. Mind is likea lake. ‘Every work that we 
do, every thought that we think produces a ripple of impression 
in the mind, and every ripple, every wave that rises, 'does not 
die out but leaves a mark. Such marks or impressions may not 
be obvious on the surface but they are strong enough to work 
beneath the surface, sub-conscious!ly and mould the mind of man 
and make his character. What we are every moment is determined 
by the sum total of these impressions on the mind.’ So it will 
not be very difficult to predict how a child is going to shape out 
if we could observe what impressions he is likely to gather from 
his environment. In a very simple language Swami Vivekananda 
showed how important was it to select the right type of environ- 
ment for the child. ‘If good impressions prevail the character 
becomes good, if bad, it becomes bad. If a man continuously 
hears bad words, thinks bad thoughts, does bad actions, his 
mind will be full of bad impressions ; and they will influence his 
thought and work without his being conscious of the fact.’ He 
becomes helpless like an impoverished slave in the hands of his 
powerful masters—the bad impressions—that lash him and goad 
him to bad actions. But when a man is under the constant 
influence of good work and good thoughts, there grows in him 
an irresistible tendency to do good, ‘in spite.of himself’. The 
phrase ‘inspite of himself’ is significant. The whole environ- 
ment of the child exerts an unimaginable influence on the child. 
If he is bad it is not because of his choosing but because of our 
choice of his environment. He is helpless. He has a readily 
impressionable mind and his schooland out-of-school experienc- 
es will blue-print his future on it. On the other hand if the 
environment is healthy and congenial, he cannot but become 
good. The good impressions like a talisman guard him from 
evil deeds. Even if he wishes to do evil his mind will not allow 
him to do so ; it will pull him back. Thus a man’s good charac- 
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ter is said to be established when he is completely under the 
influence of the good tendencies. Swami Vivekananda’s exposi- 
tion is so simple and lucid that a layman cannot miss it. 
‘Character’ as an important ingredient in education has been 
voluminously talked of, but it never before had such impressive 
impact as it was exemplified by the living example of his own 
life. 


Character Education is a community and national problem. 
In educational thinking there has never been any doubt regard- 
ing the obligations of the schools in the development of charac- 
ter of the children and youth and the environmental potentia- 
lity that they can command. Recent research, however, has 
raised certain questions. Sometimes the ardent emphasis of a 
school in teaching what is right and what is wrong, or in 
stimulating children to set their ideals too high may create pro- 
blems of mental health and emotional adjustment. This does 
not mean that character education has to be reduced, rather 
more attention is to be given to individual child so as to set 
standards for him in line with his potentialities. Research has 
also indicated the danger of excessive authoritarianism among 
some teachers in their attempts to develop character resulting in 
apathy, passive conformity and subdued resentment. We may 
do wise to remember that the development of character depends 
on the inextricable influences of nature and nurture, of what a 
child is and what environment he is in, and there is the necessity 
to develop and strengthen the ‘inner controls’ upon conduct. 
Swami Vivekananda has repeatedly stressed the need to control 
the internal and external senses. It needs hard practice and 
rigorous training to assert the mind against the command of 
nature. One should be able to say to his mind, ‘You are mine; 
I order you, do not see and hear anything.’ No good is possible 
so long the mind is restless and out of control. The mind has 
to become the master of its thoughts and captain of its deeds. 
‘There is only one method by which to attain knowledge that 
which is called concentration.’ With concentration knowledge 
comes. ‘The power of concentration is the only key to the 
treasure house of knowledge.’ The more the power of concen- 
tration the greater the knowledge. Concentration is as much a 
necessity to an intellectual giant as to a shoeblack. ‘Even the 
lowest shoeblack, if he gives more concentration will black shoes 
better.” ‘This is the one call, the one knock, which opens the 
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gates of Nature and lets out floods of light.” But unfortunately, 
‘ninety per cent of thought force is wasted by the ordinary human 
being.’ This in terms of national wealth must be a huge waste 
in time, energy and quality of work. 


How can concentration be developed ? Power of concen- 
tration comes through observing Brahmacharya. ‘Chastity in 
thought, word and deed always and in all conditions is what is 
called Brahmacharya.’ “Complete continence gives great intel- 
lectual and spiritual power.’ 


It is the personality of a man that really impresses us and 
not merely his words. ‘Words, even thoughts contribute only 
one-third of the influence in making an impression, the man 
two-thirds. What you call the personal magnetism of the man— 
that is what goes out and impresses you.’ ‘It is the real man, 
the personality of the man, that runs through us.’ The end of 
all training is to develop this inner man, the real man, the man 
that influences, throws his magic upon his fellow being and 
can do anything and everything he likes. ‘But, instead of that, 
we are always trying to polish up the outside. What use in 
polishing up the outside when there is no inside?’ We may 
elucidate the point further by quoting from Mahatma Gandhi: 
‘I have found that boys imbibe more from the teachers’ own 
lives than they do from the books that they read to them, or the 
lectures that they deliver to them with their lips... Woe to the 
teacher who teaches one thing with his lips, and carries another 


in his breast.’ 


Swami Vivekananda’s emphasis on the personality of 
teachers holds special significance at the present time. We know 
education operates by the action of life upon life. The action 
of the teacher is through what he is and not what he may say. 
This ‘personality’ relationship is incomparably the most impor- 
tant. All other factors combined can never accomplish what 
may be achieved by the teacher. The student needs something 
to look upto. The teacher has to set an example before his 
taught by his own personal life. This is why Swami Vivekananda 
said : ‘My idea of education is Gurugrihavasa. Without the 
personal life of the teacher, there would be no educa- 
tion.’ ‘One should live from his very boyhood with one whose 
character is a blazing fire and should have before him a living 
example of the highest teaching.” Now-a-days such ani 
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opportunity of living with the teachers may not be available 
except to a few staying in residential schools, ashrams or similar 
institutions. But what is still possible is to sanctify the school 
- hours with the inspiring examples of teachers who would set 
before the students a high standard of character and work and 
create in them an irresistible desire to approximate these stan- 
dards. It is the teachers’ personal magnetism that can instil faith 
and veneration in the students towards the teachers. ‘In those 
countries which have neglected to keep up this kind of relation, 
the teacher has become a mere lecturer, the teacher expecting 
his five dollars and the persons taught expecting his brain to be 
filled with the teacher’s words and each going his own way 
after this much is dore.’ In the Gurugrihavasa system the 
students had not to pay. ‘It was thought that knowledge is so 
sacred that no man ought to sell it. Knowledge should be 
given freely and without any price. The teachers used to take 
students without charge and not only so, most of thern gave 
their students food and clothes.’ The system of teachers having 
to maintain their students have changed but the ancient idea 
of free education first originated in India has a universal 
acceptance. The constitution of India provides that ‘the State 
shall endeavour to provide for free and compulsory education 
for all children until they complete the age of fourteen years.’ 
We have moved far from Woods Education Despatch (1854) 
insisting that fee should be charged on the grounds that people 
do not make anything which is given free, to the recommendation 
of the Education Commission (1960) ‘that the country should 
gradually work towards a stage when all education would be 
tuition-free’. It may be mentioned that school education 
is completely free in most countries and all education from 
elementary school to the research degree is free in U.S.S.R. 


Swami Vivekananda enjoins that there are certain conditions 
necessary both in the teacher and the taught. A teacher must 
have the knowledge of the spirit of the scriptures, must be 
perfectly pure and must teach out of pure love for mankind. 
These are the three essentials —true knowledge, purity in character 
and love for teaching. A teacher should not allow the mind to 
be carried away by words of great books but he must reach 
beyond the words to imbibe the true knowledge and spirit 
behind those words. The importance of the character and 
personality of the teacher has already been discussed. Lastly 
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a teacher must have an ardent love for teaching. He should’ not 
come in teaching for any selfish motive like money, name or 
fame. The only medium through which knowledge can be 
transmitted is love and real sympathy. ‘The true teacher is he 
who can immediately come down to the level of the student, 
and transfer his soul to the student’s soul and see through and 
understand through his mind. Such a teacher can really teach 
and none else.’ 


‘The condition necessary for the taught are purity, a real 
thirst after knowledge, and perseverance.’ Besides, he should 
possess self control, a great power of endurance and a loving 
desire to be free from the bondage of senses. 


Strength is goodness, weakness is sin. All sins and all 
evil can be summed up in that one word ‘Weakness’. ‘First of 
all our young men must be strong. Religion will come after- 
wards.’ ‘You will be nearer to Heaven through football than 
through the study of Gita. You will understand Gita better 
with your biceps, your muscles, a little stronger.’ He 
would rather vote for trumpets and kettle drums, damru and 
horn so as to raise the deep and martial notes than to have 
effiminate forms of music. ‘We now want the spirit of the brave 
warrior in the battlefield.’ 


It was the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. He rose 
to speak. His face glowed like fire. Hardly had he addressed 
the august gathering with the very simple opening words, 
‘Sisters and Brothers of America’, when hundreds rose to their 
feet with deafening shouts of applause and greeted him with 
unprecedented enthusiasm—not merely because he addressed 
them as such, but because his words reflected a spontaneous 
and sincere realization of the spiritual oneness of mankind. 
He summed up his message by saying that upon the banner of 
every religion will soon be written, in spite of resistance, ‘Help 
and not Fight’, ‘Assimilation and not Destruction’, “Harmony and 
Peace and not Dissension’. The fundamental elements of all 


æ religions, divested of all special forms and names were conceived 
' to be the Universal Religion. Religions of the world are not 


contradictory but they are various phases of one eternal religion. 
He would not be satisfied with the word ‘toleration’. ‘Toleration 
means that I think that you are wrong and I am just allowing you 
to live. Is it not blasphemy to think that you and I are allowing 
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others to live? I accept all religions that were in the past and 
worship them all.’ ‘Not only shall I do all these but I shall keep 
my heart open for all that may come in the future— Salutations 
to all the prophets of the past, to all the greatness of the present 
and to all that are to come in the future.’ Here was the secret 
for strengthening national integration and enlarging international 
understanding. 


The Education Commission (1966) has commented that 
secularist policy ‘is not an irreligious or anti-religious policy, 
it does not belittle the importance of religion as such’. It is 
anxious to ensure good relations amongst different religious 
groups and to promote not only religious toleration but also an 
active reverence for all religions. The Education Commission 


observed that ‘a serious defect in the school curriculum is the . 


absence of provision for education in social, moral and spiritual 
values’. It attached great importance to the role of indirect 
influence of building character. The school atmosphere and the 
personality and behaviour of the teacher will have a large say 
in the matter as already stressed by Swami Vivekananda. The 
Commission also recommended specific provision for direct 
moral instruction. Stories drawn from religions of the world, 
lives of great religious leaders, essential teachings from all 
religions may help inculcating most values. 


That country and that nation which do not respect women 
have never become great, nor will ever be in future. He 
pleaded that girls should be educated with as much care as the 
boys. Above everything else we need to intensify the ideal of 
womanhood and character within them. ‘The woman of India 
must grow and develop in the footprints of Sita? ‘Brahma- 
charinis of education and character should take up the task of 
teaching’, because ‘through such devout preachers of character, 
there will be the real spread of female education in the country.’ 
History, puranas, house keeping, the arts, sewing, culinary art, 
upbringing of children, the duties of home life and the principles 
that make for the development of character are to be taught to 


the girls. ‘Along with other things they should acquire the ,. / 


spirit of valour and heroism. In the present day it has become 
necessary for them also to learn self defence. How grand was 
the Queen of Jhansi!’ The Commission felt that ‘for the 
full development of human resources, the improvement of homes 
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and for moulding the character of children...the education of 
women is of even greater importance than that of men.’ During 
the past decades the rate of expansion of education of girls has 
been much faster than that among the boys. 


To Swami Vivekananda, education had no meaning if it did 
not uplift the common mass of people. ‘So long as the millions 
live in hunger and ignorance, I hold every man a traitor who, 


having been cducated at their expense, pays not the least heed 


to them. I consider that the great national sin is the neglect of 
the masses and that is one of the causes of our downfall.” He 
reminded that the nation lived in the cottage and therefore it 
was the duty of every educated youngman to go from village 
to village and make the people understand their real condition, 
awake them from their long slumber and advise them how to 


- improve their own miserable lot. The sunken vitality of the 


helpless victims of social injustice was to be restored physically, 
intellectually as well as spiritually. ‘I call him a mahatma who 
feels for the poor.’ ‘Let these people be your God—think of 
them, work for them, pray for them incessantly—the Lord will 
show you the way.’ In social education he had visualized 
the effectiveness of audio-visual aids as he advised youngmen to 
‘go to a village in the evening with a camera, a globe, some 
maps, etc.’. He advocated the teaching of masses in the 
vernaculars but he strongly felt that ‘at the same time Sanskrit 
education must go along with it because the very sound of 
Sanskrit words give a prestige, a power anda strength to the 
race.’ 


Writing in 1962 for the Vivekananda Centenary, Christopher 
Isherwood observed : 


‘Who else had stood, as he stood, impartially between East 
and West, prizing the virtues and condemning the defects of both 
cultures ? Who else could represent in his own person Young 
India of the Nineties in synthesis with Ancient India of the 
Vedas? Who else could stand forth as India’s champion against 
poverty and oppression and yet sincerely praise American 
idealism and British singleness of purpose? Such was Viveka- 


nanda’s greatness.” 
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SELECTED EXCERPTS ON EDUCATION FROM 
THE WORKS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Ethics and Morality—the Real Basis of Life 


The basis of all system, social or political, rests upon the 
goodness of men. No nation is great or good because Parlia- 
ment enacts this or that, but because its men are great and good... 
People often work for the same ends but fail to recognise the 
fact. One must admit that law, government, politics are phases 
not final in any way. There is a goal beyond them where law is 
not needed...-All great Masters teach the same thing. Christ 
saw that the basis is not law, that morality and purity are the 
only strength. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. V, Pp. 192-93, Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora.) 


Love and Renunciation—the Motive Power of the Universe 


What is the watchword of all ethical codes? ‘Not I, but 
thou’, and this ‘I’ is the outcome of the Infinite behind, trying 
to manifest itself on the outside world. This little ‘I’ is the 
result, and it will have to go back and join the Infinite, its own 
nature. Every time you say, ‘Not I, my brother, but thow’ you 
are trying to go back, and every time you say ‘I’, and not 
thou, you take the false step of trying to manifest the Infinite 
through the sense-world. That brings struggles and evils into 
the world, but after a time renunciation must come, eternal 
renunciation. The little ‘P is dead and gone. Why care so 
much for this little life? All these vain desires of living and 
enjoying this life, here or in some other place, bring death. 


We have been degraded down to the animal, and are now 
going up, to emerge out of this bondage. But we shall never be 
able entirely to manifest the Infinite here. We shall struggle 
hard, but there will come a time when we shall find that it is 
impossible to be perfect here, while we are bound by the senses, 
And then the march back to our original state of Infinity will be 
sounded. 


This is renunciation. We shall have to get out of the 
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difficulty by reversing the process by which we got in, and then 
morality and charity will begin. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 173, Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora.) 


Vedic Education 


Through the thunder roll of the dignified Vedic hymns 
life is to be brought back into the country. In everything the 
austere spirit of heroic manhood should be revived. If you can 
build your character after such an ideal then a thousand others 
will follow. But take care that you do not swerve an inch from 
the ideal. Never lose heart. In eating, dressing or lying, in 
singing or playing, in enjoyment or disease, always manifest the 
highest moral courage. Never allow weakness to overtake your 
mind. 

(Swami Vivekananda, Education, 
ed. by T. S. Avinashilingam, P. 41.) 


Religious Philosophy 


My ideal indeed can be put into a few words and that is: 
to preach unto mankind their divinity and how to make it 
manifest in every movement of life. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 431.) 


End of Knowledge 


Knowledge is to find unity in the midst of diversity—to 
establish unity among things which appear to us to be different 
from one another. That particular relation by which man finds 
this sameness is called Law. This is what is known as “Natural 
awe. “is Our education, intelligence and thought are all 
spiritual, all find expression in religion. In the West, their 
manifestation is in the external—in the physical and social 
planes. Thinkers in ancient India gradually came to understand 
that the idea of separateness was erronzous, that there was a 
connection among all those distinct objects—there was a unity 
which pervaded the whole universe basse In reality, the meta- 
physical and the physical universe are one, and the name of this 
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one is Brahman; and the perception of separateness is an 
error—they called it Maya, Avidya or nescience. This is the 
end of knowledge.” 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, P. 421.) 


Education for the Many Sided Development of the Child 


We want that education by which character is formed, 
strength of mind is increased, the intellect is expanded and by 
which one can stand on one’s own feet. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. V, P. 257.) 


Education to Build up Strength in Body and Mind 


If there is no strength in body and mind, the Atman 
cannot be realised. First you have to build the body by good 
nutritious food—then only will the mind be strong. The mind 
is but the subtle part of the body. You must retain great 
strength in your mind and words. “I am low,” “I am low,” 
repeating these ideas in the mind, man belittles and degrades 
himself, 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 145.) 


Man-making Education 


“Mere book-learning won’t do”, says Swami Vivekananda. 
Continuing, he says, “We want that education by which character 
is formed, strength of mind is increased, the intellect is expand- 
ed, and by which one can stand on one’s own feet.” 


Meaning of True Education 


Well you consider a man as educated if only he can pass 
some examinations and deliver good lectures. The education 
which does not help the common mass of people to equip them- 
selves for the struggle for life, which does not bring out strength 


of character, a spirit of philanthropy, and the courage ofa 
lion—is it worth the name ? 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 146.) 


ST 
Pragmatism in Education 


; What we need is to study, independent of foreign control, 
different® branches of the knowledge that is our own, and with it 
the English language, and Western science; we need technical 
education and all else that will develop industries, so that men 
instead of seeking for service may earn enough to provide for 
themselves and save against a rainy day. 


(Swami Vivekananda, Education, 
ed. by T. S. Avinashilingam, P. 7.) 


Character Formation as the Aim of Education 


_ What is education? Is it book-learning? No. Is it 
diverse knowledge? Not even that. The training by which 
the current and expression of will are brought under control and 
become fruitful is called education. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. IV, P. 490.) 


What is Character 


The character of any man is but the aggregate of his ten- 
dencies, the sum total of the bent of his mind. As pleasure and 
pain pass before his soul, they leave upon it different pictures, 
and the result of these combined impressions is what is called a 


. man’s character. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. I, P. 25.) 


Character—Sura Total of Our Actions 


Using the simile of a lake for the mind, every ripple, every 
wave that rises in the mind, when it subsides, does not die out 
entirely, but leaves a mark and a future possibility of that mark 
coming out again. Every work that we do, every movement of 
the body, every thought that we think, leaves such an impression 
on the mind-stuff, and even when such impressions are not 
obvious on the surface, they are sufficiently strong to work 
beneath the surface, subconsciously. What we are every 
moment is determined by the sum total of these impressions on 
the mind. Each man’s character is determined by the sum 
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total of these impressions. If good impressions prevail, the 
character becomes good, if bad, it becomes bad. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. I, P. 207.): 


If you really want to judge the character of aman, look 
not at his great performances. Watch a man do his most 
common actions. Those are indeed the things which will tell 
you the real character of the great man. Great occasions rouse 
even the lowest of human-beings to some kind of greatness, but 
he alone is really great whose character is great always—the: 
same whatever he be. 


(Swami Vivekananda, Education, P. 17.) 
Information is not Education 


If education were identical with information, the libraries. 
would be the greatest sages in the world and encyclopaedias the 
Rishis. 

(Swami Vivekananda, Education, P. 6.) 


Do not Memorise Useless Facts 


Getting by heart the thoughts of others in a foreign 
language and stuffing your brain with them and taking some 
University degrees, you consider yourself educated. Is this 
Education ? 


(Swami Vivekananda, Education, P. 6.) 
Education for Productivity 


What is the goal of your education ? Either a clerkship or 
being a rougish lawyer, or at the most a Deputy Magistracy, 
which is another form of clerkship—is not that all? What 
goodwill itdo you or the country at large? Open eyes and 
what a piteous cry for food is rising in the land of Bharata, 
proverbial for its wealth ! Will your education fulfil this want ? 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Epistles, III Series, P. 180.) 
Education—Development from Within 


You cannot teach a child any more than you can grow a 
plant. The plant develops its own nature. The child also deve- 
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-ops itself......What you can do is not of a positive nature but 
negative. You can take away the obstacles, and knowledge 
comes out of its own nature. Loosen the soil a little, so that it 
may come out easily. Put a hedge round it ; see that it is not 
killed by anything. 


(Swami Vivekananda, Education, Pp. 3-4.) 


Education—To Discover One’s Own Soul which is a Mine of 
Infinite Knowledge 


What a man ‘learns’ is really what he ‘discovers’ by taking 
the cover off his own soul, which is a mine of infinite knowledge. 
We say Newton discovered gravitation. Was it sitting anywhere 
in a corner waiting for him ? It was in his own mind ; the time 
cameand he found it out. All knowledge that the world has 
ever received comes from the mind; the infinite library of the 
universe is in your own mind. The external world is only the 
suggestion, the occasion which sets you to study your own mind. 
The falling of an apple gave the suggestion to Newton, and he 
studied his own mind. He rearranged all the previous links of 
thought in his mind and discoveed a new link among them, 
which we call the law of gravitation. It was not in the apple 
nor in anything in the centre of the earth. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. I, P. 26.) 


Like fire in a piece of flint, knowledge exists in the mind ; 
suggestion is the friction which brings it out. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. I, P. 26.) 


All knowledge, therefore, secular or spiritual, is in the 
human mind. In many cases it is not discovered, but remains 
covered, and when the covering is being slowly taken off, we say, 
“We are learning,” and the advance of knowledge is made by 
the advance of this process of uncovering. The man from whom 
this veil is being lifted is the more knowing man, the man upon 
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whom it lies thick is ignorant, and the man from whom it has 
entirely gone is all-knowing omniscient. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. III, P. 32.) 


To solve any problem of Indian education, it is essential 
that there should first be experience of the humbler routine of 
teaching ; and for this the supreme and essential qualification is 
to have looked at the world, even if only for a moment, through 
the eyes of the taught. Every canon of educational science 
proclaims this fact- To teach against the aspirations of the 
taught, is assuredly to court ill results instead of good. 


(Swami Vivekananda) 


Immense Faith in the Infinite Capacities of the Individuals 


Books suggest the inner light and the method of bringing 
that out but we can only understand them when we have earned 
the knowledge ourselves. When the inner light has flashed for 
you, let the books go, look only within, you have in you all and 
a thousand time more than is in all the books. Never lose faith 
jn yourself, you can do anything in this universe. Never weaken, 
all power is yours. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 83.) 


Teacher to Suggest and Self-teaching 


No one was ever really taught by another. Each of us has 
to teach himself. The external teacher offers only the suggestion 
which rouses the internal teacher to work to understand things. 
Then things will be made clear to us by our own power of per- 
ception and thought, and we shall realise them in our own souls. 


(Swami Vivekananda, Education, P. 2.) 
A Child Educates Itself 


You can supply the growing seed with the materials for the 
making up of its body, bringing to it the earth, the water, the air 
that it wants. And there your work stops. It will take all that . 
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it wants by its own nature. So with the education of the child. 
A child educates itself. The teacher spoils everything by think- 
ing that he is teaching. Within man is all knowledge, and it 
requires only an awakening, and that much is the work of the 
teacher. We have to do only so much for the boys that they 
may learn to apply their own intellect to the proper use of their 
hands, legs, ears, eyes, etc., and finally everything will become 
easy. 

(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, Vol. V, P. 282.) 


From Concrete to Abstract 


The mind works through various stages to attain its fuller 
development. First, it lays hold of the concrete, and only 
gradually deals with abstractions. 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, Vol. V, P. 123.) 
Education According to the Needs of the Taught 


The teaching must therefore be modified according to the 
needs of the taught-.-.-- Fire a mass of bird-shot, one at least 
will strike; give a m 
once take what is suite 
tendencies, given to the 
Intellectual, mystical, dev 
but teach the others with it. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 96.) 


The true teacher is he who can immediately come down to 
the ievel of the student, and transfer his soul to the student’s 
soul and see through and understand through his mind. Such 
a teacher can really teach and none else. 


Education Through Personal Contact With the Teacher 


My idea of education is personal contact with the teacher— 
Gurugrihavasa- Without the personal life of a teacher there 
would be no education. Take your Universities. What have 
they done......? They have not produced one original man. 
They are merely an examining body. The idea of the sacrifice 
for the common weal is not yet developed in our nation. 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, Vol. V, P. 153.) 
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Living Examples of the Teachers 


One should live from his very boyhood with one whose 
character is like a blazing fire, and should have before him a 
living example of the highest teaching. Mere reading that it isa 
sin to tell a lie will be of no use. Every boy should be trained 
to practise absolute Brahmacharya, and then and then only, faith 
and Shraddha will come. Otherwise, why will not one who has 
no Shraddha and faith speak an untruth ? In our country, the 
imparting of knowledge has always been through ,men of renun- 
ciation. Later, the Pandits, by monopolising all knowledge 
and restricting it to the tols, have only brought the country to 
the brink of ruin. India had all good prospects so long as Tyagis 
(men of renunciation) used to impart knowledge. 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, Vol. V, P. 285.) 


My idea of education is Gurugrihavasa. Without the 
personal life of the teacher, there would be no education. One 
should live from his very boyhood with one whose character is 
a blazing fire and should have before him a living example of the 
highest teaching. In our country the imparting of knowledge 
has always been through men of renunciation. The charge of 
imparting knowledge should again fall upon the shoulders of 
Tyagis. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. IV, Pp. 154 and 185.) 


Development of Personality 


Words, even thoughts, contribute only one-third of the 
influence in making an impression, the man, two-thirds. What 
you call the personal magnetism of the man—that is what goes 
out and impresses you. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. II, P. 11.) 


Positive Suggestions Encourage Learning 


We should give positive ideas. Negative thoughts only 
weaken men. Do you not find that where parents are constantly 
taxing their sons to read and write, telling them that they will 
rever learn anything and calling them fools and so forth, the 
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latter do actually turn out to be so in many cases ? If you speak 
kind words to them and encourage them, they are bound to 


improve in time. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 168.) 


Concentration is the Only Method of Education 


From the lowest man to the highest yogi, all have to use 
the same method to attain knowledge. The chemist who works 
in his laboratory concentrates all the powers of his mind, brings 
them into one focus, and throws them on the elements ; the 
elements stand analysed, and thus his knowledge comes. The 
astronomer concentrates the powers of his mind and brings them 
into one focus ; and he throws them on to objects through 
his telescope ; and stars and systems roll forward and give 
up their secrets tohim. So it is in every case : with the professor 
in his chair, the student with his book, with every man who is 


working to know. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. II, P. 388.) 


The Power of Concentration as the Only Key to the Treasure 
House of Knowledge 


The power of concentration is the only key to the trea- 
sure-house of knowledge. In the present state of our body we 
are much distracted, and the mind is frittering away its energies 
upon a hundred things. As soon as I try to call on my thoughts 
and concentrate my mind upon any one object of knowledge, 
thousands of undesired impulses rush into the brain, thousands 
of thoughts rush into the mind and disturb it. How to check it 
and bring the mind under control is the whole subject of study 


in Rajayoga. 
(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. II, P. 389.) 


We must have life-building, man-making, character-making 
assimilation of ideas. If you have assimilated five ideas and 


made them your life and character, youhave more education 
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than any man who has got by heart a whole library. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. III, P. 302.) 


To me the very essence of education is concentration of 
mind, not the collecting of facts. If I had to do my education 
over again, and had my voice in the matter, I would not study 
facts at all. I would develop the power of concentration and 
detachment, and then with a perfect instrument I could collect 
facts at will. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VI, Pp. 38-39.) 


Brahmacharya Necessary for Concentration 


The chaste brain has tremendous energy and gigantic will 
power. Without chastity there can be no spiritual strength. 
Continence gives wonderful control over mankind. The spiritual 
leaders of men have been very continent and this is what gave 
them power. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. I, P. 263.) 


Qualities of the Learner 


There are certain conditions necessary in the taught and 
also in the teacher. The conditions necessary for the taught 
are purity, a real thirst after knowledge, and perseverance. 
Purity in thought, speech and act is absolutely necessary. As for 
thirst after knowledge, it isan old law that we all get whatever 
we want. None of us can get anything other than what we fix 
our hearts upon. There must be a continuous struggle, a 
constant fight, an unremitting grappling with our lower nature, 
till the higher want is actually felt and victory is achieved. The 
student who sets out with such a spirit of perseverance will 
surely find success at last. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. III, P. 48.) 
Learning Through One’s Own Efforts 


Go into your own and get the Upanishads out of your 
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own self. You are the greatest book that ever was or ever will 
be, the infinite depository of all that is. Until the inner teacher 
opens, all outside teaching is in vain. It must lead to the open- 
ing of the book of the heart to have any value. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VU, P. 61.) 


Guru-Bhakti (Devotion to the Ti eacher) 


“Too much faith in personality” says he, “has a tendency 
to produce weakness and idolatory, but intense love for the Guru 
makes rapid growth possible, he connects us with the internal 
Guru. Adore your Guru. If there be real truth in him ; that 
guru-bhakti (devotion to the teacher) will quickly lead you to 
the highest.” Can this kind of a guru-bhakti be expected of 
the pupils these days ? 

(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, Pp. 82-83.) 


Education of the Masses 
at national sin is the neglect of the 
masses, and that is one of the causes of our downfall. No 
amount of politics would be of any avail until the masses in 
India are once more well educated, well fed, and well cared for. 
They pay for our education, they build our temples, but in 
return they get kicks. They are practically our slaves. If we 
want to regenerate India, we must work for them. 
(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, 
Vol. V, 1947, P. 152.) 


I consider that the gre 


The Nation Lives in the Cottage 

Your duty at present is to go from one part of the country 
to another, from village to village, and make the people under- 
stand that mere sitting about idly won’t do any more. Make 
them understand their real condition and say, ‘O ye Brothers, 
all arise ! awake ! How much longer would you remain asleep r 
Go and advise them how to improve their own condition and 
make them comprehend the sublime truths of the shastras, by 
presenting them in a lucid and popular way. Impress upon 
their minds that they have the same right to religion as the 
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Brahmanas. Initiate, even down to the Chandalas, in these fiery 
mantras. Also instruct them in simple words about the necessi- 
ties of life, and in trade, commerce, agriculture, etc. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. V, P. 297.) 


Education Must Reach Every Home 


If the poor boy cannot come to education, education must 
go to him. There are thousands of single-minded, self-sacri- 
ficing sannyasis in our own country, going from village to 
village, teaching religion. Ifsome of them can be organised as 
teachers of secular things also, they will go from place to place, 
from door to door, not only preaching but teaching also. Sup- 
pose two of these men go to a village in the evening with a 
camera, a globe, some maps etc., they can teach a great deal of 
astronomy and geography to the ignorant. By telling stories 
about different nations, they can give the poor a hundred times 
more information through the ear than they can get in a lifetime 
through books. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
. Vol. III, P. 309.) 


Knowledge Should be Widespread 


Every man is capable of receiving knowledge if it is impar- 
ted in his own language. A teacher who cannot convince others 
should weep on account of his own inability to teach the people 
in their own language, instead of cursing them and dooming them 
to livein ignorance and superstition, setting up the plea that 
the highest knowledge is not for them. Speak out the truth 
boldly without any fear that it will puzzle the weak. Men are 
selfish ; they donot want others come up to the same level of 
their knowledge, for fear of losing their own privilege and 
prestige over others. 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, P. 190.) 
Evils of ‘Adhikarivada’ 


With all my respects for the Rishis of yore, I cannot but 
denounce their method in instructing the people. They always 


enjoined upon them to do certain things but took care never to 
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explain to them the reason why. This method was pernicious 
to the very core, and instead of enabling men to attain the end 
it laid upon their shoulders a mass of meaningless non-sense, 
Their excuse for keeping the’end hidden from view was that the 
people could not have understood their real meaning even if they 
had presented it tothem, not being worthy recipients. This 
Adhikarivada is the outcome of pure selfishness. They know 
that by this enlightenment of their special subject they would 
lose their superior position of instructors to the people. Hence 
their endeavour to support this theory. 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, P. 190.) 


Character Development in Women Education 


Mere begetting children does not make a father; a great 
many responsibilities have to be taken upon one’s shoulders as 
well. To make a beginning in women’s education: Our Hindu 
women easily understand what chastity means, because it is their 
heritage. Now, first of all intensify that ideal within them above 
everything else, so that they may develop a strong character 
by the force of which, in every stage of their lives, whether 
married or single, if they prefer to remain so, they will not be 
in the least afraid even to give up their lives rather than flinch 
an inch from their chastity- 


(Our Women, Swami Vivekananda, P. 42.) 
Religious Education of the Women 


Female education should be spread with religion as its 
centre. All other training should be secondary to religion, 
Religious training, the formation of character and observance 
of the vows of celibacy—these should be attended to. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 218.) 


Purity and not Intellectuality 


I admire you for all that you know but I dislike the way 

ver what is bad with roses and call it good. Intellectuality 

you pe highest good. Morality and spirituality are the things 
= aer we strive. Our women are not so learned, but 
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they are more pure. To all women every man save her 
husband be as her son. a 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, 
Vol. V, 1947, P. 326.) 


Status of Women must be Raised 


Writing down smritis, etc., and binding them by hard 
rules, in a serious vein, the men have turned the women into 
mere manufacturing machines. If you do not raise the women 
who are the living embodiment of the Divine Mother, don’t 
think that you have any other way to rise. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 212.) 


All nations have attained greatness, by paying proper 
respects to the women. That country and that nation which 
do not respect the women have never become great, nor will 
ever be in future. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, Pp. 212-13.) 


Women Should Raise Their Own Status 


To what straits the structures of local usages have reduced 
the women of this country, rendering them lifeless and inert, 
you can only understand if you visited the Western countries. 
You alone are responsible for this miserable condition of the 
women, and it rests with you also to raise them again. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 216.) 


Education of the Women 


They have all the time been trained in helplessness, servile \. 
dependence on others and so they are good only to weep their 
eyes at the slightest approach of a mishap or danger. Along 
with other things they should acquire the spirit of valour and 
heroism. In the present day it has become necessary for them 
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also to earn self-defence. See how grand was the Queen of 
Jhansi ! 


(Our Women, Swami Vivekananda, 
Pp. 41-42.) 


Education of the Women in Ancient India 


You will find in the Vedic and Upanishadic age Maitreyi, 
Gargi and other ladies of revered memory have taken the place 
of Rishis. In an assembly of a thousand Brahmanas who were 
all erudite in the Vedas, Gargi boldly challenged Yajnavalkya 
in a discussion about Brahman. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 212.) 


Manu says, “Where women are respected, there the Gods 
delight, and where they are not, there all work and efforts 
come to naught. There is no hope of rise for that family or 
country where they live in sadness.” ‘ 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 213.) 


Negative Approach of Parents in Educating Children 


Do you not find that parents constantly taxing their sons 
to read and write, telling them they will never learn anything, 
and calling them fools and so forth the latter to actually turn 
out to be so in many cases. If you speak kind words to boys 
and encourage them, they are bound to improve in time. What 
holds good of children, also holds good of children in the region 
of higher thoughts. If you give them positive ideas, people 
will grow up to be men and learn to stand, on their own legs. 
In language and literature, in poetry and the arts, in everything 
we must point out not the mistakes that people are making in 
their thoughts and actions, but the way in which they will be 
gradually able to do these things better. Pointing out mistakes 


wounds a man’s feelings. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, Pp. 168-69.) 
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Education and Physical Strength 


Be strong, my young friends, that is my advice to you. 
You will be nearer to Heaven through football than through 
the study of the Gita. You will understand Gita better with 
your biceps, your muscles, a little stronger. You will under- 
stand the mighty genius and the mighty strength of Krishna 
better with a little strong blood in you. You will understand 
the Upanishads better and the glory of the Atman, when your 
body stands firm on your feet and you feel yourselves as men. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. III, P. 242.) 


To Have Faith in Oneself 


To preach the doctrine of Shraddha or genuine faith is the 
mission of my life. Let me repeat to you that this faith is one 
of the most potent of factors of humanity. First have faith 
in yourselves. Know that though one may bea little bubble 
and another may be a mountain-high wave, yet behind both 
the bubble and wave there is the infinite ocean. The infinite 
ocean is the background of me as well as you. Mine also is 
that infinite ocean of life, of power, of spirituality as well as 
yours. Therefore, my brethren, teach this life-saving, great, 
ennobling, grand doctrine to your children even from their very 
birth. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. III, P. 376.) 


By degrees, the heart has to be strengthened. If one man 
is made, it equals the result of a hundred thousand lectures. 
Making the mind and the lips at one, the ideas have to be 
practised in life. This is what Sri Ramakrishna meant by 
‘allowing no theft in the chamber of thought’. You have to be 
practical in all spheres of work. The whole country has been 
ruined by masses of theories. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 133.) 


Speaking and not doing has become a habit with us. 
What is the cause? Physical weakness. This sort of brain is 
not able to do anything. We must strengthen it. First of all 
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our young men must be strong. Religion will come afterwards. 
Be strong, my young friends, that is my advice to you. You 
will be nearer to heaven through your football than through the 
study of the Gita. You will understand Gita better with your 
biceps, your muscles, a little stronger...... You will understand 
the Upanishads better and the glory of the Atman, when your 
body stands firm on your feet and you feel yourselves as men. 


(Education, Swami Vivekananda, 
P. 44.) 


Religion in Realisation 


Religion is not in doctrines or dogmas, nor in intellectual 
argumentation. It is being and becoming. It is realisation. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. I, P. 43.) 


Salutation to All the Prophets and Saints 


Not only shall I do all these but I shall keep my heart 
open for all that may come in the future. Is God's book 
finished ? Or is it still a continuous revelation going on ? It is 
these spiritual revelations of the world. 
The Bible, the Vedas, the Koran and all other sacred books are 
but so many pages, and an infinite number of pages remain 
yet to be unfolded. Let us take in all that has been in the 
past, enjoy the light of the present and open every window of 
the heart for all that will come in the future. Salutation to all 
the prophets of the past, to all the great ones of the present 


and to all that are to come in the future. 


a marvellous book— 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. II, P. 371.) 


Religion is Within Us 
igi ks or upon the 
on and life depend upon books t 

i r Cay prophet whatsoever, then perish all religion 
ene s in us. No books or teachers can do 


eligion i } 
-> Ee ne find it and even without them, we can 
more 
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get all truth within. Yet have gratitude for books and teachers 
without bondage to them...... 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, Pp. 83-84.) 


Education Should Cultivate the Heart 


We may be the most intellectual people the world ever 
saw and yet we may not come to God at all. On the other 
hand, irreligious men have been produced from the most 
intellectual training. It is one of the evils of Western civiliza- 
tion—intellectual education alone without taking care of the 
heart. It only makes men ten times more selfish ..... It is the 
heart which takes one to the highest place, which intellect can 
never reach. It goes beyond the intellect and reaches what is 
called inspiration. Always cultivate the heart. Through the 
heart, the Lord speaks. 


(Education, Swami Vivekananda, 
Pp. 46-47.) 


Practical Religion 


It will not do merely to listen to great principles. You 
must apply them in the practical field, turn them into 
constant practice. What will be the good of cramming the 
high sounding dicta of the scriptures? You have first to grasp 
the teachings of the Shastras, and then to work them out in 
practical life. Do you understand? This is called practical 
religion. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 115.) 


Service of the Poor 


Seeing the poor people of our country starving for food, 
a desire comes to me to overthrow all ceremonial worship and 
learning, and go round from village to village, collecting money 
from the rich by convincing them through force of character 
and Sadhana, and to spend the whole life in serving the poor. 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 229.) 
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Fie on Modern Education 


Fie on modern education : Can an intelligent man look 
on all this and remain quiet ? Does it not bring tears to 
the eyes 2.0.6 Whichever way I look, I see no sign of 
life. You are thinking yourselves highly educated. What 
nonsense have you learnt? Getting by heart the thoughts of 
others in a foreign language, and stuffing your brain with them 
and taking some University degrees, you consider yourselves 
educated! Is this education ? 


(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VII, P. 439.) 


Higher Education Full of Defects 


It is almost wholly one of defects. Why, it is nothing but 
a perfect machine for turning out clerks, I would even thank 
my stars if that were all. But no! See how men are becoming 
destitute of Shraddha and faith. They assert that the Gita 
was only an interpolation, and that the Vedas were but rustic 
songs! They like to master every detail concerning things and 
nations outside India, but if you ask them they do not know 
even the names of their own forefathers up to the seventh 
generation, not to speak of the fourteenth ! 
(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, 
Vol. V, Pp. 280-81.) 


Unpsychological Methods of Teaching in Our Universities 


Our pedagogues are making parrots of our boys, and 
ruining their brains by cramming a lot of subjects into them -++ 
What a fuss and fury about graduating, and after a few days 
all cooled down ! And after all that, what is it they learn but 
that what religion and customs we have are all bad and what 


the Westerners have are all good ! At last, they cannot keep 
the wolf from the door! What does it matter if this higher 


education remains OF goes? It would be better if the people 
got a little technical education, so that they might find work 
and earn their bread, instead of dawdling about and crying for 
service. 

(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, 


Vol. V, Pp. 282-83.) 
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True Meaning of Higher Education 


Does higher education mean mere study of material 
sciences and turning out things of everyday use by machinery ? 
The use of higher education is to find out how to solve the pro- 


blems of life, and this is what is engaging the profound thought of 
the modern civilised world ..... 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, 
Vol. V, P. 284.) 


Educational System Should be Based on Western Science 
Coupled With Vedanta 


ceseee To bring that about, the old institution of ‘living with 
the Guru’ and similar systems of imparting education are needed. 
What we want are Western science coupled with Vedanta, 
Brahmacharya as the guiding motto, and also Shraddha in 
one’s own self. Another thing that we want is the abolition of 
that system which aims at educating our boys in the same 
manner, as that of the man who battered his ass, being advised 
that it should thereby be turned into a horse. 


(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, 
Vol. V, P. 282.) 
Learning From Others but Keeping Our Own 


errre You must understand this, my friend, that we have 
many things to learn from other nations. The man who says 
he has nothing more to learn is already at his last gasp. The 
nation that says it knows everything is on the very brink of 
destruction ! ‘As long as I live so long do I learn? But, one 
point to note here is that when we take anything from others 
we must mould it after our own way. We shall add to our 
stock what others have to teach, but we must always be careful 
to keep intact what is essentially our own. 


Mania of Becoming Westernised Should be Discarded 


Of course new things have to be learnt, have to be 
introduced and worked out ; but is that to be done by sweeping 
away all that is old, just because it is old? What new things 
have you learnt? Not any—save and except a jumb! 


le of words. 
what really useful science or art have you acquired? The 
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carpenters of your towns cannot even turn out a decent pair 
of doors. Whether they are made for a hut or a mansion is 
hard to make out. They are only good at buying foreign tools, 
as if that is all of carpentary...... What we possessed as our 
own is all passing away, and yet, all that we have learnt from 
foreigners is the art of speechifying. Merely reading and 


talking ! 
No Blind Imitation of the West 


We have only learnt that we are nobodies. Seldom are 
we given to understand that great men were ever born in our 
country. Nothing positive has been taught to us. We do not 
even know how to use our hands and feet. We master all the 
facts and figures concerning the ancestors of the English, but 
we are sadly unmindful about our own. We have learnt only 
weakness------ So, how can it be but that the Shraddha is lost ? 
The idea of true Shraddha must be brought back more to us, 
the faith in our own selves must be reawakened, and then only, 
all the problems which face our country will gradually be solved 


by ourselves. 
(Swami Vivekananda’s Works, 
Vol. V, Pp. 247-48.) 
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Sri Aurobindo 


[Sri Aurobindo Ghosh (1872-1950): He was born in 
Calcutta on August 15, 1872. At the age of 7, he went to England 
and lived there for 14 years. Besides English he mastered Latin 
and Greek and also learnt French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
He was a very brilliant student cnd passed the open competition 
for I.C.S. He, however, did not try to qualify in the riding 
test, perhaps intentionally, as he nourished a feeling of 
resentment against a foreign rule in India. He returned to India 
in 1893 and joined Baroda College. Here he devoted himself 
to self culture and literary activity, learnt Sanskrit, Marathi. 
Gujrati and Bengali and drank deep in the philosophy aad 
culture of India. He began Yoga by himself in 1904. Even 
before this he had some spiritual experiences. 


In 1905, at the time of Anti-Partition Agitation he gay 
up the Baroda Service and openly joined in the political gave 
ment. There were sides to his political actiyities— move- 
revolutionary propaganda with which he started ha pair 
propaganda intending to convert the whole nation to rm 
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of independence and lastly, non-co-operation and passive resistance. 
He started the journal ‘Bandemataram’ to propagate revolutionary 
ideas. In 1908, he was arrested and put into jail where he remained 
for a year. Shri C.R. Das, the famous lawyer, put aside his 
large practice and devoted himself to the defence of Sri Aurobindo 
in the famous trial known as ‘Manicktalla Bomb Case’. Being 
acquitted he came out of the jail after a year. During this period 
his view of life was radically changed, as in the jail he had spent 
almost all his time in reading the Gita and Upanishads and in 
intensive meditations and practice of Yoga. 


In 1910, he left his political activities and went to Pondicherry 
in search of a more complete experience harmonising the two 
ends of existence, Spirit and Matter. It is possible for the mind to 
rise to a greater divine consciousness and then to redescend with its 
spiritual gains of light, power and bliss to transform this life. At 
Pondicherry more and yet more people began to come to follow his 
spiritual path ; and so, there grew up Sri Aurobindo Ashram, its 
ideal being the attainment of life divine on this earth and in the 
earthly existence.] 


‘The teaching given in the existing schools and universities 
has been bad in kind and in addition denationalising, degrading 
and impoverishing to the national mind, soul and character.’ 
So felt Sri Aurobindo. The reason was not far to seek. 
India was then under political subjection and the control of 
education was in foreign hands. The education as it prevailed 
then appeared ‘foreign in aim, method, substance and 
spirit’. It was bound to have a denationalising effect on 
the minds of young men who were so enamoured with English 
education that they were slowly losing faith in Indian culture, 
thought, and way of life. It became urgent to replace the foreign 
pattern with something which might truly be called national 
and which could enrich and vitalise the mind, soul and character 
of the people. 


Education does not become national by mere tagging 
the word ‘national’ to a school or by putting it in the hands 
of indigenous agency mostly of men trained in the very system 
which is being denounced. It will only reproduce another 
version of the condemned system with certain substractions 
and additions, modifications and adjustments. Nor would it 
suffice the purpose if we faithfully copy the ancient system of 
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education however great it might appear. Sucha leaping back 
would be hopelessly inadequate to the pressing demands of the 
present and the far greater demands of our future. The critics 
then, would be justified to argue that after all we live in the 
twentieth century and cannot revive the India of Chandragupta 
or Akbar; we must keep abreast with the march of truth and 
knowledge, fit ourselves for existence under actual circumstances. 
But this is not the idea of a national education. This is 
retrogressive sentimentalism about the past. / The real spirit 
underlying the demand for national education does not require 
a return to the astronomy and mathematics of Bhaskara or the 
system of Nalanda and Taxila just as the demand for Swadeshi 
is not a return from railways to bullockcarts. It would be 
mere frenzy to denounce whatever is foreign and moder: and 
a sheer fancy to imitate only what is ancient in India. eyond 
the tavesty of such a mental attitude there was something more 
profound, great and searching in the mind of the people that 
they were in quest of an education that would exactly suit to 
the Indian need, temperament and culture. They wanted 
something that could be faithful to the developing soul of India, 
to the greatness of her coming self creation, to her eternal spirit. 


To Sri Aurobindo, acquisition of information is not 
education. It is one of the means of education. The central 
aim of education is the building of the powers of the human 
mind and spirit. It is the evoking of knowledge, character and 
culture. ) If we consider the acquisition of information put at 
our disposal by science is all that we ask for, then it is enough 
for us to take over the science of the West. 


But the mere knowledge of science does not make us 
educated in the true sense. {The important question is not what 
Science we learn but what We shall do with our science and 
how it shall develop the powers of the human mind and Spirit 
We have to relate this knowledge of science with other kno i 
ledge more intimate to other parts of our nature, The indie, 
mind, like the minds of other people in other countries has a. 
own peculiar cast, psychological tradition, ancestral cq a ae 
and cultural pattern. It has its own way of acquiring bie ie 
and using it. (The aim of a true national education thereh 
is not to ignore‘modern knowledge and scientific pr — 


i progress but 
to take our foundation on our own bein i 
eg, our own mind, our 
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own spirit’. ) Europe built up her ancient culture by taking ideas 
fiom different countries but gave new turn and direction proper 
to its native spirit and temperament, mind and social genius. 
Similarly, India can take over whatever new knowledge and 
ideas Europe has to offer but she has to assimilate them to her 


own knowledge and culture, her own national spirit and social _— 
genius. 


It is necessary to make clear what the national spirit, 
temperament and need demands of us and we could achieve it 
through education. It is only then we can really hope ‘to 
replace the present false, empty and mechanical education by 
something better...... by a real, living and creative upbringing of 
the Indian manhood of the future’. a 


What does a true education really signify ? Sri Aurobindo 
said that there are three things that education must take into 
account—(1) the man; (2) the natioivor people, and (3) universal 
humanity. “To appreciate Sri Aurobindo’s educational thesis 
we should understand the inter-relationship among these three, 
and realize that the purpose of life—individual, national, 
universal—is spiritual development. _— 


himself is a unit and his people or nation a living, a separate 
and yet inseparable member’., To judge the range and depth 
of meaning implied in the definition we may look at it again. 
The purpose of education is to bring out to full advantage ‘all 
that is in the individual man’. The statement is not very 
different from the views expressed by Mahatma Gandhi: ‘By 
education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child 
and man—body, mind and spirit.’ This is necessary to prepare 
the individual ‘for the full purpose and scope of human life’, 
Life has a purpose and man must fully equip himself through 
education to fulfil that purpose. ‘A total perfection’, says Sri 
Aurobindo, ‘is the ultimate aim which we set before us, for our 
ideal is the Divine Life which we wish to create here, the life 
of the Spirit fulfilled on earth, life accomplishing its own 
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spiritual transformation even here on earth in the conditions 
of the material universe.’ But at the same time the individual 
has no meaning without a social and a universal reference. The 
individual has to enter into a right relationship not only with 
the people of his country or nation but also with the universal 
society of man to which he belongs. India has to direct her whole 
energy to her one great need of finding and rebuilding the true 
self in individual and in her people so that she could rediscover 
and repossess her own inner greatness and glory and find her 
due place in the life of the human race. Thus man must realize 
his inner self which is a part of the great Universal Consciousness. 


The human race is composed of people or nations and a 
nation is composed of individuals. Like the individual, a nation 
has its life, mind and soul. And so has the human race its 
universal life, mind and soul. There is something common about 
the ‘universal’ man, and yet there is something unique about the 
“ndividual’ man. It all depends upon how we look at it. 
Different people may have their different conceptions of man, 
of the nation, of humanity and the life of the human race. 
According to these different ideas the function and purpose of 
education will also differ. India has had her own peculiar idea 
and vision of man. In India man has not been viewed as a 
self-centred being dragging his physical existence at the mercy 
of physical Nature, so that the function of education dwindles 
into mere direction towards the satisfaction of man’s personal 
desires and national ego. Neither man has been regarded as a 
pre-eminently reasoning animal so that education should aim at 
developing only his mental capacities ; nor has he been seen as 
a political, social and economic being so that education should 
train him as a productive and disciplined member of the society. 
These, no doubt, are aspects and characteristics of the human 
being but they do not define the whole of the real man. The 
real man is not only a bundle of selfish interests, nor alone an 
intellectual entity, nor merely a social being. He is something 
more. Beyond the physical and mental bounds there is a spiri- 
tual existence. Sri Aurobindo said, ‘India has been always in 
man the individual a soul, a portion of the Divinity enwrapped 
jn mind and body.’ Man is the conscious manifestation of the 
universal spirit. We may distinguish in man different aspects of 
his being mental, intellectual, ethical, practical, aesthetic, physi- 
cal and the like, but all these have been as powers of a soul that 
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manifests through them and yet they are not all the soul. The 
soul ascends higher and higher and becomes something greater 
than them all, and changes man into a spiritual being. In this, 
man finds the supreme manifestation of the soul, realizes his 
ultimate divine manhood, his highest ‘purusartha’. Sri Auro- 
bindo reminded that in India the word ‘nation’ did not connote 
an armed and efficient community well prepared to put all her 
services at the altar of the national ego, but a great communal 
soul and life, a part of the universal whole, embodying intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, ethical, dynamic, social and political forms and 
culture. Similarly, our conception of humanity is cultural. It 
is the vision of the universal manifesting in the human race, 
evolving and progressing towards a high spiritual goal. It is the 
great idea of the soul of humanity advancing through struggle 
towards oneness, though maintaining a needed diversity through 
the varied culture of its many peoples. It moves on higher and 
higher searching for perfection through the development of the 
powers of the individual—searching for a diviner being and life. 
If this is accepted as a true description of the human or national 
being, then the true aim of education will be to help the growth 
of the soul and the development of its powers and possibilities 
in the individual and the preservation, strengthening and enrich- 
ment of the nation-soul so that both—the individual and the 
nation—may be raised into the life, mind and soul of humanity. 
This is the way how education must work, but at no time will it 
lose sight of man’s highest object, the awakening and develop- 
ment of his spiritual being. 


(The study of the human mind is fundamental in education. 
Any system of education which concentrates on academic per- 
fection of a child with abject disregard to his mind is destined to 
fail.) It would rather hamper and impair intellectual growth 
than produce a perfectly equipped mind. The mind is an in- 
finitely sensitive organism and not a dead material. The artist 
or sculptor can produce his masterpiece out of colour or clay, 
wood or marble according to his talent and vision; but the 
educationist has his limits. He cannot shape an educational 
masterpiece out of his human material according to his own 
wishes. He has to work in the elusive substance of mind, He 
has to respect the limits imposed by the human body and mind 
of each individual child. 
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Sri Aurobindo felt that in India the disastrous effects of 
copying the Europ2an system were too apparent. It encouraged 
among students habit of studying only so much as they must to 
avoid punishment or to pass an immediate test. Therefore, the 
first problem in a national system of education was to provide 
an education as comprehensive as the European and more 
thorough, without the evils of strain and cramming. This could 
be possible by studying the mind and evolving a system of teach- 
ing which should be natural, easy and effective. 


Sri Aurobindo enumerated three principles of teaching. 
TheSfirst principle of true teaching is that nothing can be 
taught. The teacher is not an instructor OT task master, he 
is a helper and guide) Swami Vivekananda had said the same 
thing. 


The teacher’s work is to suggest and not to impose on 
the mind of the students. He does not actually train the mind 
of his student but helps him to perfect his mind, the instrument 
of knowledge and encourages him every way in this process. 
Thus he does not impart knowledge, but shows the way how 
knowledge can be acquired. Swami Vivekananda also pointed 
out the same thing that ‘within man is all knowledge, and it 
requires only an awakening, and that much is the work 
of the teacher’. Knowledge is within the pupil and the pupil 
has to help himself to bring it out, but he needs help. Some- 
body must tell him where it is and how it can be ‘habituated to 
rise to the surface’. Teacher alone can do this work. 


The second principle is that the mind has to be consulted 
in its growth. The idea of hammering the child into the shape 
desired by the parent or teacher is a barbarous and ignorant 
superstition. Swami Vivekananda said, “You cannot teach a 
child any more than you can grow a plant’ So with Sri 
Aurobindo who thinks that the human mind is like a plant. It 
will develop and expand in accordance with its nature. It is 
some inherent force within that must induce growth towards a 
certain fulfilment. It is erroneous to force adult will and 
belief from outside, and pressurise the natural spontaneous 
rowth. Tt would be to force nature to abandon its own laws 
or dharma. Tt would be mutilating its pattern, defacing its 

erfection, damaging its source of power. And yet parents decide 
heforehand that their sons shall develop particular qualities, 
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capacities, virtues and ideas that they could be securely fit into 
certain pre-arranged careers. ‘It is a selfish tyranny over a human 
soulanda wound to the nation, which loses the benefit of the best 
that a man could have given it and is forced to accept instead 
something imperfect and artificial, second-rate, perfunctory and 
common.’ If education is to bring out to full advantage all that is 
in the individual child we should first guarantee a safe custody of 
all that is in the individual. Nothing is to be lost or damaged, 
twisted or crushed. ‘Everyone has in him something divine, 
something his own, a chance of perfection and strength in 
however small a sphere which God offers him to take or refuse.’ 
That divinity in man is not to be insulted, that chance of perfec- 
tion is not to be lost, that spark of strength is not to b. 


į extinguished. The task of a teacher is to help the child to feel 
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` that touch of divinity, to find that ‘something’, to develop it, and 


use it. Education should help the growing soul to draw out 
the best that is within and make it perfect for a noble cause. 


The third principle of teaching is to work from the near 
to the far, from the known to the unknown. Man’s nature is 
moulded by his soul’s past, his heredity and his environment. 
The environment includes his surroundings, his country, his 
nationality, the soil from which he draws sustenance, the sights, 
sounds and habits, to which he is accustomed. The nature 
must not be uprooted from the earth in which it has grown and 
| must continue to grow. Nor will it do any good to surround 
the mind with images and ideas of a life which is completely 
foreign to it. The growth will be baulked and stunted, for 
freedom is the pre-requisite for a natural and genuine develop- 
ment. CThe education of a child has to be fostered in an 
atmosphere which is its own, which is near to its heart, which 
brings a sense of belongingness. Everyone belongs to a parti- 
cular country, is the inheritor of its past, possessor of present 
and creator of the country’s future. The past is the foundation, 
the present is the material and future 1s the aim—and each 
must find its due and natural place in any national system o 
education. 


Man’s intellectual development must rest upon his moral 
and emotional nature. Education of the intellect divorced 
from moral consideration and devoid of feeling is injurious to 
human progress. Unfortunately, it is easier to design a school 
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curriculum for the training of the mind than to arrange for 
moral training. Morality cannot be taught through moral and 
religious text books, though these will have some effect. They 
may throw certain seeds of thought into the mind which may 
germinate and influence the conduct. But the danger of such 
text books is that they make thinking mechanical and artificial. 
Noble thoughts and sublime feelings lose their quality and 
grandeur, if mechanically taught and learnt like a multiplication 
table. - 


Morality is to emerge from within and must flow out in 
moral conduct and behaviour. The only way to train oneself 
morally is to habituate oneself to the nobiest associons, the 
best mental, emotional and physical habits. VA certain 
discipline can always by imposed on children by dressing them 
in a certain way, by forcing them to conduct themselves in a 
certain fashion. But unless we can get their hearts on our side, 
the conformity to this imposed rules and codes becomes an 
artificial and often a hypocritical and cowardly compliance, 
The result is that as soon as the yoke of discipline, at school 
or at home, is weakened or removed, the children revolt with 
vengeance ; only what they admire and accept, becomes part of 
themselves. The rest isa mask. As they grow up into manhood 
they conform to the discipline of society to the extent they 
cannot help, but otherwise they consider themselves at liberty 
to live their lives according to their own desires and wishes. 


Therefore, Sri Aurobindo felt that to neglect moral and religious ° 


education altogether was to corrupt the race. 


For moral education, the best way is to put the child into 
the right road to his own perfection and encourage him to 
follow it. The teacher is to watch and suggest but not to 
interfere. Sri Aurobindo agreed that the one excellent element in 
the English boarding school was that the master at his best stood 
there as a moral guide and example, leaving the boys to influence 
and help each other in following the path shown to them 
through personal example. | But the system is marred by the 
excess of outer discipline which engenders fear and not admira. 
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tion. In the ancient system of education the Guru by his 


superior knowledge, high ideals, personal example, commanded. 
implicit obedience, perfect admiration, and reverent emulation 
of the student. This was a far superior method of moral 
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discipline. It is now no more possible to restore that admirable 
system of the ancient India ; but at the same time it may not 
be impossible to substitute ‘the wise friend, guide and helper’ 
for the benevolent policeman. 


To suggest and not to command, to initiate and not to 
impose is the basic rule of moral training. “The best method 
of suggestion is by personal example, daily converse and books 
read from day-to-day.’ Books have to be specially prepared 
or selected. For the younger students the books should contain 
lofty examples from the past. The past should be made to live 
by providing supreme human interest. The moral idea is to be 
imbibed and not injected through moral lessons. For the 
elder students, the books should contain great thoughts of 
great souls, passages of literature which set fire to the highest 
emotions and prompt the highest ideals and aspirations, and 
lives of great men and records of history that illustrate and 
exemplify those great thoughts, sublime feelings, and lofty 
ideals. This acts as a good company and will seldom fail. But 
it should not be brought down to the level of sententious sermonis- 
ing and dull moralizing. It will then lose force. Moral 
teaching can have its highest effect and best influence ‘if the 
personal life of the teacher is itself moulded by the great things 
he places before his pupils’. $ 


It is also of vital importance that the young children are 
given adequate opportunity, within this limited sphere, to 
translate into action the moral impulses, the noble feelings that 
take rise within them and hunger for expression. This is the way 
for them to develop all that is best in them. (In case some 
children have acquired bad habits and bad qualities they should 
not be treated badly as delinquents. They should be encouraged 
to get rid of them by ‘Rajayogic’ method of self-discipline, 
rejection and substitution. Vacuumis not the quality of the mind. ) 


É The place of one that is rejected be filled by another which 
is accepted. Falsehood is rejected whenever it rises into the 
mind and is replaced by truth, fear by courage, selfishness by 
sacrifice, hatred by love. Recklessness in the young is sometimes 
the overflowings of an excessive energy. It should not be con- 
sidered as an evil, rather it should be sublimated for higher ends. 


It is erroneous to believe that by teaching the dogmas of 
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religion a child can be made moral and religious. Such a 
practice may tend to preduce the fanatic or the ritualist. 
Religion has to be lived and not learned. ) ‘Sadhana’ or spiritual 
self-training helps to prepare for religious living. “The essence y 
of religion isto live for one’s own country, for humanity, for 
God. This should be made the ideal in every school and college 
which claims to be national. 


Sri Aurobindo asserts that in the old system of education 
one or two subjects were taught thoroughly before proceeding to 
others. It built up a deeper knowledge and real culture. The 
modern practice, in contrast to the old, is to teach a large 
number of subjects resulting in teaching by snippets. Each 
subject is taught a little year by year, bit by bit. What might 
be earned in a single year is badly learned in seven years. No 
doubt this system makes accessible to the child a variety of 
information, but it does not offer the depth, the thoroughness, » 
the mastery of a subject. It may be argued that concentration 
ona single subject would not for long hold the interest of the 
child. In the daily routine of a school-day a periodic change 
from one subject to the other brings relief and rest to the mind, 
Sri Aurobindo explains that a child of even seven or eight years 
old has the capacity to concentrate, only if he is interested, 
‘Without interest there is no concentration, no learning. One 
Should be motivated to learn. Unfortunately, we first make the 
lessons thoroughly uninteresting and repellent to the child and 
then force him to get interested. In case he fails, we complain 
of his inattention and restlessness. X ‘ 

Similarly, in Sri Aurobindo’s views, it is wrong to teach ` 
many languages from the beginning. Only when achild has 
acquired a certain mastery of one language and can use it 

aturally and fluently, he can be introduced to other languages. 
Mastery of one language facilitates the mastery of the other, 
What should be the language to begin with ? Mother-tongue is 
the answer. The energies of the child should be directed to 
perfect his medium which holds a key to the treasury of all 
knowledge. 


Almost every child has an imagination, a dramatic mood, , 
a treasure trove of ideas and fancy. /Literature and history of 
his country will interest him. Every child is a lover of 
interesting narratives, an adventurer, a hero-worshipper and a 
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patriot. Appeal to these qualities in him should be made 
through the lives of great men and the nation’s historical 
heritage, so that he may love to learn without his knowing. 
Every child is a creater. Appeal to his love of colour and his 
gift of imagination, and you will find an artist. It is by allowing 
Nature to work her wonders in her own way that we get the 
benefit of her gifts, so bounteously bestowed on us. But in 
many ways than one we choose to thwart her process and call 
it education ; we try to barricade her onward march and call 
it civilization. We must have the courage to take the right road. 
Teaching by parts and patches must be relegated to the lumber- 
room. (We must interest the child in life, work and knowledge, 
give him the mastery of the medium he must juse and provide 
him the knowledge that is deep and thorough. 


Sri Aurobindo emphasises the need for perfection of senses. 
This must be one of the first cares of the teacher. All our 
thought is built up from the material gathered by the senses. 
We demand of our senses two things—accuracy and sensitiveness. 
There may be obstacles to the accuracy and sensitiveness of the 
senses but steps can be taken to remove them. The obstacle 
may be of a nervous-emotional nature interfering with the 
fulness or the accuracy of the information received by the 
senses. „The obstacle can be removed through the purification 
of the nervous system by regulation of breathing. /The process 
is called in Yogic discipline nadi-shuddhi or nerve-purification. It 
not only restores the perfect activity of the nerves but leads toa 
high activity of the senses. 


Another defect may be purely emotional. It distorts the 
impressions. A familiar example may be of a startled man 
mistaking a rope for asnake. This difficulty can be removed 
by developing habitual steadiness of the nerves through the 
same process of nerve-purification which brings a deliberate 
calmness within, not to be easily disturbed. It may also happen 
that the nervous system is active and free from any obstruction 
and yet the mind makes a false or partially false impression. 
It is because of the previous associations or impressions in- 
grained in the mind that one gets into a habitual way of looking 
at things. The conservative inertia in our nature disposes us 
to give every new experience the shape and semblance of those 
to which we are accustomed. We are in a word prejudiced or 
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biased. Itis possible to remedy or purify such mental habits 
through chitta-shuddhi. Sri Aurobindo regretted that such preli- 
minary process of Yoga is considered out of place in a modern 
system of education and pleaded that ‘A really national system 
of education would not allow itself to be controlled by European 
ideas in this all-important matter. And there isa process so 
simple and momentous that it can easily be madea part of our 


system.’ 


Another cause of the inefficiency of the senses is their 
insufficient use. We do not observe things with sufficient atten- 
tion and closeness. A sight, sound, smell, touch or taste knocks 
vainly at the door for admission into the mind, and we remain 
indifferent and unmoved. The power of observation we imper- 
fectly develop in ourselves. We forget that attention is an 
important factor in knowledge which cannot be disregarded. 
The first point of discipline required of a student is to pay 
attention to what he is doing. This is possible and easy if the 
work that he is doing is absorbing and interesting. Attention to 
asingle thing is called concentration. tt is quite possible to 
develop the power of multiple concentration, and this is needed 
and sometimes indispensable in life. The tendency of the mind 
however, is to fix attention at one thing at a time, and if 
compelled to attend to many, it may be distracted. Yet this can 
be remedied and the attention can be equally distributed over 
a set of circumstances. “Iris merely a matter of steady practice. ) 


Sri Aurobindo describes how it is possible for the young 
developing mind to acquire the scientific habit, the scientific 
attitude and the fundamental facts of scientific knowledge in the 
most natural manner. He quotes an example of studying a 
flower. ‘The young child should be encouraged to know the 
flower—to fix in his mind the exact shade, the peculiar glow, the 
precise intensity of the scent, the beauty of curve and design in 
the form. His touch should assure itself of the texture and its 
peculiarities. Next, the flower should be taken to pieces and 
its structure examined with the same carefulness of observation.’ 
All this should be done as an object of interest by skilfully 
arranged questions which will take him on to observe and 
investigate one thing after another till he has unconsciously 
mastered the whole. Thereafter the child will be required 
to retain in memory this newly found knowledge. Repeating 
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the same lesson over again will make it mechanical and burden- 
some. A similar but different flower should be put in his hand 
to encourage the child to observe similarities and differences. 
This will not only cement the knowledge in memory but will 
grow a habit of observing similarities of things and their differ- 
ences. ‘The observation and comparison of flowers, leaves, 
plants, trees will Jay the foundations of botanical knowledge 
without loading the mind with names and that dry set acquisition 
of informations which is the beginnirg of cramming and detested 
by the healthy human mind when it is fresh from nature and 
unspoiled by natural habits.’ 


The ultimate aim we set before us is total perfection. 
This is not possible if we neglect the body. (The perfection of 
the body must also become the ultimate aim of physical educa- 
tion) The body should attain its supreme capacity. It must reach 
a perfection in all that it is and is capable so that ‘it may even in 
the end be suffused with a light and beauty and bliss from the 
Beyond, and the life divine assume a body divine’. In the past 
the spiritual seekers regarded the body as an obstacle and 
impediment in the way of spiritual perfection. It was therefore 
condemned and discarded. It was never realized that the mind 
and will of man can make the body cross its bounds and limits 
in the way of physical achievement, bodily endurance, courage, 
refusal to submit under endless physical suffering. Sri Aurobindo 
said that the physical also would have its share in the perfection 
of the whole. The body as an instrument would acquire a 
fulness of capacity, a totality of fitness for all uses far beyond 
anything now possible, and thus will pave the way for a divine 
life in this material world. 


(Health and strength are the first conditions for physical 
perfection—not only the muscular strength and physical stamina 
but also the finer, alert and adaptable force which the nervous 
system supplies to the body. There is also the need for_strength 
which the mind and _will by their own demands can impart to 
the body to aes proportions unthought of. It is 
possible for the body to response unflinchingly to whatever call 
that can be imposed on it in the most difficult and desperate 
circumstances. 


‘The mind pre-eminently is man; he isa mental being 
and his human perfection grows the more he fulfils the des- 
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cription of the Upanishad, a mental being, Purusha, leader of 
the life and the body.” Mind has to take up the control of the 
body by entering into its physical consciousness. It is difficult 
to measure the degree to which mind imposes its control over 
the boy’s powers and capacities, but as the mind rises to higher 
levels it pushes back its human boundaries and it is not possible 
to fix any human physical limits. The body becomes a more 
responsive and fit instrument of the action of the spirit. Thus, 
the co-operation of the two ends of our being—the material 
base and the spiritual summit—is indispensable. The responsi- 
bility rests upon physical education to make our body a fit 
instrument of spiritual perfection by an awakening of its immense 


possibilities and an evocation of its potentialities, Collective: 


progress and individual progress though appear contrary to 
each other, are really complementary and interdependent. One 
seeks for the effective unity of mankind in a collective: 
reorganization, the other provides all conditions of freedom in 
which the individual can reach its perfection. Both are equally 
true and our efforts are to be directed along both the lines. It 
is in response to these pressing needs that Sri Aurobindo 


conceived the scheme of his International University. Unity of 


human race is possible neither through force nor uniformity. 
A synthetic organization of all nations, each playing its own 
role according to its own genius can alone bring a progressive: 
unification. So this was also the conviction of Tagore who 
said that the problem the world over is not how to become one 
through removing individual differences, but how to unite 
through pre erving them. In the International University 
Centre, cultures of the different regions of the earth can be re- 
presented in such a way as to be accessible to all. It will 
become possible for each nation to find a practical interest in 
the cultural synthesis and to promote international understand- 
ing and co-operation which is most needed at this hour of world’s 
history as in the words of Tagore, ‘the history of tomorrow shall 
begin with the chapter of international co-operation’. 


The need for mass education, and blotting out ignorance 
from the heart of a country is of vital importance for the 
progress of any people. ‘Civilization can never be safe so long 
as, confining the cultured mentality to a small minority, it 
nourishes in its bosom a tremendous mass of ignorance.” 
‘Knowledge’ Sri Aurobindo wrote, ‘must be aggressive, if it 
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wishes to survive and perpetuate itself; to leave an extensive 
ignorance either below or around it, is to expose humanity to the 
perpetual danger of a barbaric relapse’. (Man has learned 
through repeated experience of history that ignorance is an 
enemy which cannot be treated wjth unconcern but must be 
destroyed wherever it is found. (Mass education remains an 
indispensable condition of national strength and efficiency, 
„and imposes its demands on every free people and every nation 
that desires to be free and to survive. No sacrifice should be 
considered beyond us in this cause and no right we have to 
depend on others to bring to us learning and knowledge. 
‘Who is that who will sacrifice and labour and build and struggle 
till we have grasped and mastered our intellectual heritage ? 
Ourselves. Always ourselves. Sri Aurobindo goes on to add, 
‘At whatever sacrifice, we shall insist upon it. We shall give 
our very lives for it. We must have knowledge, at all costs. 
We must be educated men.....- In days when the culture was 
classical, literary, and psychological or mathematical, we led it. 
Now that it is scientific, with side issues in mechanical applica- 
tion, we must again lead it.’ 


He realizes that the greatest need of India is unity. ‘I 
believe that India is one, indissoluble, indivisible ..... I believe 
that the present of India is deep-rooted in her past, and 
that before her shines a glorious future.” And this strength and 
solidarity, this unity and oneness come through thinking. 
Anything can be achieved by thought. “The one thought, ‘I am 
the strong ! I am the strong!’ earnestly held, calmly, confidently, 
unwaveringly and yet silently asserted, is enough...... Immense 
batteries may be made, by numbers of people uniting together 
to think a given thought. (Ifthe whole of India could agree to 
give, say ten minutes every evening...... to thinking a single 
thought, ‘we are one, we are one, nothing can prevail against 
us to make us think we are divided. For we are one, we are 
one and fall antagonisms amongst us are illusion’-—the power 
that could be generated can hardly be measured.” ) We may 
begin to build up this limitless power inthe minds of our 
children on the lines so convincingly suggested by Sri 
Aurobindo. But this has to be done with all sincerity and 
solemnity. Mere repetition of words without the heart and 
feeling in them will make it mechanical and meaningless, 


artificial and ineffective. ‘Awake, Awake, great India! is an 
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ejaculation which, said within the mind, quietly, by hundreds 
of thousands of persons at a given hour, would produce im- 
measurable force, in proportion to the depth of their concentra- 
tion on the thing itself. Our thought must be cleared and 
ordered. When this is done we shall see, to our surprise, that 
it has become creative. The world without begins to reflect 
the world within. Men and women become incarnated ideas. 


In his explanation of the theory of social evolution he 
emphasises that as the animal man has largely been converted 
into a mentalised and at the top a highly mentalised humanity, so 
too in the future the present type of humanity will evolve into a 
spiritualised humanity. This is the need of the race and surely 
the intention of Nature. ‘Therefore the individuals who will 
most help the future of humanity in the new age will be those 
who will recognise a spiritual evolution as the destiny, and 
therefore the great need of the human being.” We will be 
making a mistake to think that this change or evolution can be 
forged by machinery and materialistic progress. It has to be 
lived out by each man inwardly or it can never be realized. In 
this great evolutionary movement we have to take up every part 
of human life—and not only the intellectual, the aesthetic, the 
ethical, but also the dynamic, the vital, the physical. In each 
power of our nature we need to seek the Divine, for all can be 
converted into instruments of divine living. 


The most significant and central idea of Sri Aurobindo’s 
spiritualism is that he does not consider human and spiritual 
values as basically incompatible. They are necessary stages in 
a continuous process of a progressive growth. Human values 
are not false or deceptive. They are true though dim pointers 
to something that is yet to come and to which they tirelessly 
strive to arrive. It is for this reason that Sri Aurobindo does not 
condemn or discard human values or endeavour, however insigni- 
ficant they may appear, though his ultimate aim is the spiritual 
summit. Spirit and life forget their age-old quarrel in him. 
If the immediate task before India is to recover her true great 
soui and spirit and to carry her past glorious endeavour to its 
perfect goal, the teaching of Sri Aurobindo who is not only a 
living embodiment of all the past spiritual achievement of India 
but also the Master-Leader of her future spiritual destiny, will 
undoubtedly have a shaping influence on the young minds and 
future citizens of India. 
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SELECTED EXCERPTS ON EDUCATION 
FROM THE WORKS OF SRI AUROBINDO 


Working of the Spirit 


India has seen always in man the individual a soul, a 
portion of the Divinity enwrapped in mind and body, a 
conscious manifestation in Nature of the Universal self and 
spirit...... And similarly India has not understood by the 
nation or people any organised State or an armed and efficient 
community well prepared for the struggle of life and putting all 
at the service of the national ego...... And equally then our 
cultural conception of humanity must be in accordance with her 
ancient vision of the universal manifesting in the human race, 
evolving through life and mind but with a high ultimate spiritual 
aim, it must be the idea of the spirit, the soul of humanity 
advancing through struggle towards oneness, increasing its 


experience and maintaining a needed diversity through the varied — 


culture and life motives of its many peoples, searching for 
perfection through the development of the powers of the 
individual and his progress towards a diviner being and life, 
but feeling out too, though more slowly, after a similar 
perfectability in the life of the race. 


(Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Education, 1960, 
Pp. 12-13.) 


Growth of Soul as the Objective of Education 


Then it should be clear that the only true education will 
be that which will be an instrument for this real working of the 
spirit in the mind and body of the individual and the nation. 
That is the principle on which we must build, the central motive 
and the guiding ideal. It must be an education that for the indivi- 
dual will make its one central object the growth of soul and its 
powers and possibilities, for the nation will keep first in view 
the preservation, strengthening and enrichment of the nation— 
soul and its dharma and raise both into powers of the life and 
ascending mind and soul of humanity. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 13.) 
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Education is the Discovery of the Soul 


The importance in education of the discovery of the soul 
is shown by Sri Aurobindo when, speaking of new educational 
trends evidenced by the experiments carried out in various 
countries, he says, ‘The discovery that education must be a 
bringing out of the child’s own intellectual and moral capaci- 
ties to their highest possible value and must be based on the 
psychology of the child-nature was a step forward towards a 
more healthy because a more subjective system; but it still 
fell short because it still regarded him as an object to be handled 
and moulded by the teacher, to be educated. But at least 
there was a glimmering of the realization that each human being 
js a self-developing soul and that the business of both parent 
and teacher is to enable and to help the child to educate himself, 
to develop his own intellectual, moral, aesthetic and practical 
capacities and to grow freely as an organic being, not to be 
kneaded and pressured into form like an inert plastic material, 
It is not yet realised what this soul is or that the true secret, 
whether with child or man, is to help him to find his deeper 
self, the real psychic entity within. That, if we ever give ita 
chance to come forward, and still more if we call it into the 
foreground as ‘the leader of the march set in our front’, will 
itself take up most of the business of education out of our 
hands and develop the capacity of the psychological being 
towards a realisation of its potentialities of which our present 
mechanical view of life and man and external routine methods 
of dealing with them prevent us from having any experience or 
forming any conception. These new educational methods are 
on the straight way to this truer dealing. The closer touch 
attempted with the psychical entity behind the vital and 
physical mentality and an increasing reliance on its possibili- 
ties must lead to the ultimate discovery that man is inwardly a 
soul and a conscious power of the Divine and that the evocation 
of this real man within is the right object of education and 
jndeed of all human life if it would find and live according to 
the hidden truth and deepest law of its own being. 

(Sri Aurobindo, The Human Cycle, 
Pp. 36-37.) 


Integral Education 


Education to be complete must have five principal aspects 
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relating to the five principal activities of the human being: the 
physical, the vital, the mental, the psychic and the spiritual. 
Usually, these phases of education succeed each other in a 
chronological order following the growth of the individual. 
This, however, does not mean that one should replace another 
but that all must continue, completing each other, till the end of 
life. 


(Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Education, P. 12.) 
Love, Knowledge, Power, Beauty 


We shall perceive that the truth we seek is made up of 
four major aspects: Love, Knowledge, Power and Beauty. 
These four attributes of the Truth will spontaneously express 
themselves in our being. The psychic will be the vehicle of true 
and pure love, the mind that of infallible knowledge, the vital 
will manifest an invincible power and strength and the body 
will be the expression of a perfect beauty and a perfect harmony. 


(Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Education, P. 11.) 
Education to Bring Out the Real Man 


To bring out the real man is the first business of education. 
In the present system it is sorely neglected. It can be done by 
promoting powers of observation, memory, reasoning, etc. 
Through these, the man within must be touched and brought 
out. 


(Evening Talks with Sri Aurobindo, Second Series, 
Recorded by A. Purani, Published by Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry; Ist Impression, 1961, P. 138.) 


Education to Build the Powers of Human Mind 


But the acquiring of various kinds of information is only 
one and not the chief of the means and necessities of education : 
its central aim is the building of the powers of the human mind 
and spirit,) it is the formation or, as I would prefer to view it 
the evoking of knowledge, character, culture—that at least k 
no more. And this distinction makes an enormous difference i 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 7) 
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Education to Enable Us Establish a Vivid Continuity bet- 
ween the Past, Present and the Future 


A language, Sanskrit or another, should be acquired by 
whatever method is most natural, efficient and stimulating to the 
mind and we need not cling there to any past or present manner 
of teaching ; but the vital question is how we are to learn and 
make use of Sanskrit and the indigenous languages so as to get 
to the heart and intimate sense of our own culture and establish 
a vivid continuity between the still living power of our past and 
the yet uncreated power of our future, and how we are to learn 
and use English or any other foreign tongue so as to know 
helpfully the life, ideas, and culture of other countries and 
establish our right relations with the world around us. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 8.) 
Education to Establish Right Relation with Life 


It follows that that alone would be a true and living educa- 
tion which helps to bring out to full advantage, makes ready 
for the full purpose and scope of human life all that is in the 
individual man, and which at the same time helps him to enter 
into his right relation with the life, mind and soul of the people 
to which he belongs and with that great total life, mind and soul 
of humanity of which he himself is a unit and his people or 
nation a living, as separate and yet inseparable member, 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 11.) 
Immense Faith in the Potentialities of Children 


Almost every child has an imagination, and instinct for 
words, a dramatic faculty, a wealth of idea and fancy...... Every 
child is a lover of interesting narrative, a hero-worshipper and a 
patriot...... Every child is an inquirer, an investigator, analyser, 
a merciless anatomist...--- Every child has an insatiable intellec- 
tual curiosity and turn for metaphysical enquiry....... Every child 
has the gift of imitation and a touch of imaginative power. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 27.) 
Child’s Education According to His Own Nature 


The idea of hammering the child into the shape desired by 
the parent or teacher is a barbarous and ignorant superstition. 
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It is he himself who must be induced to expand in accordance 
with his own nature.) There can be no greater error than for 
the parent to arrańge beforehand that his son shall develop 
particular qualities, ideas, virtues, or be prepared for a pre- 
arranged career. To force the nature to abandon its own 
dharma is to do it permanent harm, mutilate its growth and 
deface its perfection. It is a selfish tyranny over a human soul 
and a wound to the nation, which loses the benefit of the best 
that a man could have given it and is forced to accept instead 
something imperfect and artificial, second-rate, perfunctory and 
common. Everyone has in him something divine, something 
his own, a chance of perfection and a strength in however small 
a sphere which God offers him to take or refuse. The task is to 
find it, develop it and use it. The chief aim of education should 
be to help the growing soul to draw out that in itself which is 
best and make it perfect for a noble use. 


(Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Education, P. 15.) 
Training of Senses in Education 


It is, therefore, the first business of the educationist to 
develop in the child the right use of the six senses ; to see that 
they are not stunted or injured by mis-use, but trained by the 
child himself under the teacher’s direction to that perfect accu- 
tacy and keen subtle sensitiveness of which they are capable. 
In addition, whatever assistance can be gained by the organs of 
action, should be thoroughly employed. The hand, for instance, 
should be trained to reproduce what the eye sees and the mind 
senses. The speech should be trained to a perfect expression of 
the knowledge which the whole antahkarana possesses. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 19.) 
Right Training of the Mind 


Telepathy, clairvoyance, clair-audience, presentiment, 
thought-reading, character-reading, and many other modern 
discoveries are very ancient powers of the mind which have been 
left undeveloped, and they all belong to the manas. The deve- 
lopment of the sixth sense has never formed part of human 
training. In a future age it will undoubtedly take a place in the 


necessary preliminary training of the human instrument. Mean- 
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while there is no reason why the mind should not be trained 
to give a correct report to the intellect so that our thought may 
start with absolutely correct, if not with full impressions. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 32.) 
Concentration on Several Things at a Time 


When a given incident is happening, it may be made up 
of several simultaneous happenings or a set of simultaneous 
circumstances, a sight, a sound, a touch or several sights, sounds, 
touches occurring at the same moment or in the same short 
‘space of time. The tendency of the mind is to fasten on one 
and mark others vaguely, many not atall or, if compelled to 
attend to all, to be distracted and mark none perfectly. Yet 
this can be remedied and the attention equally distributed over 
a set of circumstances in such a way as to observe and remember 
each perfectly. It is merely a matter of abhyasa or steady 
natural practice. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 36.) 


Development of the Spiritual Being 


At no time “will it lose sight of man’s highest object, the 
awakening and development of his spiritual being”. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P, 13.) 
Moral Education 


The only way for him to train himself morally is to habi- 
tuate himself to the right emotions, the noblest associations, the 
best mental, emotional and physical habits and the following 
out in right action of the fundamental impulses of his essential 
nature. You can impose a certain discipline on children, dress 
them into acertain mould, lash them into a desired path but 
unless you can get their hearts and natures on your side Hn 
conformity to this imposed rule becomes a hypocritical oa 
heartless, a conventional, often a cowardly compliance, 


This is what is too often done and it leads to what is known 
as the sowing of wild oats as soon as the yoke of discipline 
at school and at home 1s removed, and to social hypocrisy, 


Only what the man admires and accepts, becomes part of 
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himself ; the rest isa mask. He conforms to the discipline of 
society as he conformed to the moral routine of home and 
school, but considers himself at liberty to guide his real life, 
inner and private, according to his own likings and passions. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 21.) 


Moral Education Through Suggestion 


But the danger of moral text-books in that they make the 
thinking of high things mechanical and artificial, and whatever 
is mechanical and artificial is inoperative for good. 


Advice may be given when needed or asked for, but the 
teacher should remember that “the first rule of moral training 
is to suggest and invite, not command and i impose”. 


He has only to put the child into the right road to his own 
perfection and encourage him to follow it, watching, suggesting, 
helping, but not interfering. 


Moral Education Through Personal Example 


The best method of suggestion is by personal example, 
daily converse and the books read from day-to-day. These 
books should contain, for the younger student, the lofty exam- 
ples of the past given, not as moral lessons, but as things of 
supreme human interest, and, for the elder student, the great 
thoughts of great souls, the passages of literature which set fire 
to the highest emotions and prompt the highest ideals and 
aspirations, the records of history and biography which exem- 
plify the living of those great thoughts, noble emotions and 
aspiring ideals. This is a kind of good company, satsanga, 
which can seldom fail to have effect so long as sententious 
sermonising is avoided, and becomes ofthe highest effect if the 
personal life of the teacher is itself moulded by the great things 
he places before his pupils. It cannot, however, have full force 
unless the young life is given an opportunity, within its limited 
sphere, of embodying in action the moral impulses which rise 
within it. 


Every boy should, therefore, be given practical opportunity 
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as well as intellectual encouragement to develop all that is best 
in the nature. 


(Sri Aurobindo, A System of National Education.) 
Religious Educatiou 


But whether distinct teaching in any form of religion is 
imparted or not, the essence of religion, to live for God, for 
humanity, for country, for others and for oneself in these, must 
be made the ideal in every school. 


‘Sadhana’ as the Basis of Moral Training 


No religious teaching is of any value unless it is lived, and 
the use of various kinds of sadhana, spiritual self-training and 
exercise is the only effective preparation for religious living. 
The ritual of prayer, homage, ceremony is craved for by many 
minds as an essential preparation and, if not made anend in 
itself is a great help to spiritual progress ; if it is withheld some 
other form of meditation, devotion or religious duty must be 


putin its place. Otherwise, religious teaching is of little use 
and would almost be better ungiven. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 24.) 


‘Citta Shuddhi’ in Education 


We have a habitual way of looking at things and the con- 
servative inertia in our nature disposes us to give every new 
experience the shape and semblance of those to which we are 
accustomed. It is only more developed minds which can 
receive first impressions without an unconscious bias against 
the novelty of novel experience. For instance, if we get a true 
impression of what is happening—and we habitually act on 
such impressions, true or false—if it differs from what we are 
accustomed to expect, the old association meets it in the citta 
and sends a changed report to the intellect in which either the 
new impression is overlaid and concealed by the old or mingled 
with it...... To get rid of this obstacle is impossible without 
citta shuddhi or purification of the mental and moral habits 
formed in the citta. Thus is a preliminary process of yoga and 
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was effected in our ancient system by various means, but would 
be considered out of place in a modern system of education. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 33.) 
‘Citta Shuddhi’ as the Basis of Discipline 


It consists in bringing about passivity of the restless flood 
of thought sensations rising of its own momentum from the 
passive memory independent of our will and control. This 
passivity liberates the intellect from the siege of old associations 
and false impressions. It gives it power to select only what is 
wanted from the store-house of the passive memory, auto- 
matically brings about the habit of getting right impressions and 
enables the intellect to dictate to the citta, what samskaras or 
associations shall be formed or rejected. This is the real office 
of the intellect, ...... to discriminate, choose, select, arrange. 
But so long as there is no citta-shuddhi, instead of doing this 
office perfectly, it itself remains imperfect and corrupt and adds 
to the confusion in the mind channel by false judgment —false 
imagination, false memory, false observation, false com- 
parison, contrast and analogy, false deduction, induction and 
inference. The purification of the citta is essential for the libera- 
tion, purification and perfect action of the intellect. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 35.) 


Perfect Liberty for the Child 


At present information is forced into the child’s brain. The 
child can very well gather it by himself if his mind is trained. 
Perfect liberty would be desirable for the child. I would not like 
any hard things to be brought into the child’s experience. In 
Japan, it seems, the child is free when it is young and, as it grows 
and reaches the college, discipline tightens. 


(Evening Talks, P. 138.) 
Teacher—A Guide and Helper 
The teacher is not an instructor or task-master: he is a 


helper and guide. His business is to suggest and not to impose 
He does not actually train the pupil’s mind, he only shows him 
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how to perfect his instruments of knowledge and helps and 
encourages him in the process. He does not impart knowledge 
to him; he shows him how to acquire knowledge for himself. 
He does not call forth the knowledge for himself. He does not 
call forth the knowledge that is within. He only shows him 
where it lies and how it can be habituated to rise to the 
surface. 


Teacher’s Own Behaviour 


If you wish to be respected by your child, have respect 
for yourself and be at every moment worthy of respect. Never 
be arbitrary, despotic, impatient, ill-tempered. 


(Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Education, P. 14.) 


Four Principles of Teaching 


The first thing to do, in order to be able to educate the 
child, is to educate oneself. 


To say good words, give wise advice to a child has very 
little effect, if one does not show by one’s living example the 
truth of what one teaches. 


Do not scold your child except with a definite purpose and 
only when quite indispensable. 


Particularly, take care not to rebuke him for a fault which 
you yourself commit. 


Physical Education 


Perfection is the true aim of all culture...... If our seeking 
is for a total perfection of being, the physical part of it cannot 
be left aside ; for the body is the material basis, the body is the 
instrument which we have to use. ‘Sariram khalu dharma- 
sadhanan’, says the old Sanskrit adage—the body is the means 
of fulfilment of dharma, and dharma means every ideal which 
we can propose to ourselves and the law of its working out 
and its action. 


It is true that in the past the body has been regarded by 
spiritual seekers rather as an obstacle, as something to be 
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overcome and discarded than as an instrument of spiritual 
perfection and a field of the spiritual change. 


(Sri Aurobindo, the Supramental 
Manifestation, 1952, Pp. 8, 12) 


Scheme of Physical Education 


Some of these activities can be included under the name 
of sports, there are others for which sport and physical exer- 
cises can be an effective preparation. In some of them a 
training for common action, combined movement, discipline 
are needed and for that our physical exercises can make one 
ready, in others a developed individual will, skill of mind and 
quick perception, forcefulness of life, energy and subtle 
physical impulsion are more pre-eminently needed and may 
even be the one sufficient trainer. All must be included in our 
conception of the natural powers of the body and its capacity 
and instrumental fitness in the service of the human mind and 


ae and therefore in our concept of the total perfection of the 
ody. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 51.) 


Universal Education—Education for National Understand- 
ing 


Mankind, and its needs are the same everywhere and truth 
and knowledge are one ; education too must be a thing universal 
and without nationality or borders. What, for an instance 
could be meant by a national system of education in Science, 
and does it signify that we are to reject modern truth and 
modern method of science because they come to us from Europe 
and go back to the imperfect scientific knowledge of classical 
India, exile Galileo and Newton and all that came after and 


teach only what was known to Bhaskar 
Varahamihira ? me SSSR: aol 


(Sti Aurobindo, P. 6.) 
Past, Present and Future i i 

alae in the National System of 
There are souls which naturally revolt from their surround 


ings and seem to belong to another age and clime Let the 
2 m 
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be free to follow their bent ; but the majority languish, become 
empty, become artificial, if artificially moulded into an alien 
form. It is God’s arrangement that they should belong toa 
particular nation, age, society, that they should be children of 
the past, possessors of the present, creators of the future. The 
past is our foundation, the present our material, the future our 
aim and summit. Each must have its due and natural place ina 
national system of education. 


(Sri Aurobindo, P. 44.) 
Role of the Mother in the Education of the Child 


Indeed, if the education is to have its maximum result, it 
must begin even before birth. ` 


The part of education which the mother has to go through 
is to see that her thoughts are always beautiful and pure, her 
feelings always noble and fine, her material surroundings as 
harmonious as possible and full of a great simplicity. 


a” 


Gurudev 
(Rabindranath Tagore) 


[Rabindranath Tagore (1861—1941): He was bornin the 
celebrated Tagore family of Calcutta. He was the youngest 
child of Maharshi Devendranath and grandson of Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore. After a private education in India he was 
sent to England in 1877 for becoming a barrister but he soon 
returned to India. While still quite young his reputation as a poet 
began to spread and he burst into international fame as his book 
‘Gitanjali > won the Nobel Prize for literature in 1913. He utilized 
the whole amount of his award, £8,000 for the up-keep of his 
Jamous school ‘Shantiniketan’ which he had founded at Bolepur in 
1901, This school opened ina forest glade was patterned on‘the 
model of ancient ashrams. In 1921, his school ‘Shantiniketan’ 
grew into a world University, called ‘Visva-Bharati’. 


Tagore was knighted in 1915 ; but he was so pained and 
stirred by the Jallianwalan Bagh tragedy of Amritsar that he 
returned his Insignia of Knighthood writing to the Viceroy : 


“The time has come when badges of honour make our 
shame glaring in their incongruous context of humiliation, and 
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I for my part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, 
by the side of those of my countrymen who, for their so-called’ 
insignificance, are liable to suffer a degradation not fit for 
human beings.” 


He was a poet and patriot, an educationist and artist, a 
social reformer and philosopher. He wrote a large number of 
poems, dramas, novels, and short stories. There is no field of 
literature which has not been enriched by his contribution. He was 
himself a good actor and great musician. His songs have found a 
mysterious echo in every heart. Even in Painting which he took 
up in 1929, he created his own style. His was the multi-splendored 
personality and he left his impression on most of the facets of the 
intellectual, cultural, artistic, social and political life of India.] 


Tagore’s restlessness, struggling for a better scheme of 
things, deep longing for an endless journey in the pursuit of the 
great unknown—gave shape to his philosophy. He had an 
unshakable faith in man, faith in the innate goodness and great- 
ness of man. He was, above all, a lover of humanity, a cosmo- 
politan in the strict sense of the term, and yet a true patriot, 
His Visva-Bharati stands as a visible symbol of the synthesis 
of his patriotism and cosmopolitanism. 


What memory do we have of the first school attended 2 
Rabindranath Tagore remembered only of the pain and torture 
of the undignified physical punishment inflicted there. At home 
he would imitate the role of a teacher venting his juvenile 
violence on the railings of the verandah which impersonated the 
pupil-victims. This is psychologically so significant. “I have 
found’, he writes, ‘that little children learn more quickly the 
attitude of the teacher than the knowledge imparted by him. I 
learnt about all the injustice, impatience, anger and partiality 
underlying the process of instructions, more easily than my 
lessons.’ The next school left an indelible impression in his 
mind of the offensive company of the pupils, the heartlessnesg 
of instruction and the artificial atmosphere. The school 
appeared like a monster into whose extended mouth he entered 
like a daily quota of food. The third school looked better as 
he recorded, ‘There was no particular trouble in this school 
Yet after all, it was a school. The rooms were pitiless, its walls 
stood like sentries ; there was nothing like a home in it; it mie 
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like a big box with many compartments.’ All his life he endea- 
voured to change the big box into a beautiful home, the cold 
iron cage into a warm cosy nest. 


In his first educational writing, ‘Shiksar Herpher’ (Our 
Education and its Incongruities), he articulated some of his 
fundamental thoughts. It reflects the misery and torture of 
little children under the prevailing system of education shut up 
within the dismal school walls with no joy and no hope. He 
eloquently pleads fora congenial atmosphere surcharged with 
the spirit of joy, makes a case for a realistic education which 
freed from the sense of wastage and futility would serve the 
fundamental needs of life. He formulates, at this early date 
(1892), his conception of the ultimate aim of education as the 
all round development ofan individual for harmonious adjust- 
ment to reality. He laments over the unhappy role of English 
in the life of the taught and asserts that a nation can have its 
best education only through the mother tongue, and nowhere 
anything of great value can be achieved through a foreign 
language which obstructs the flow of expression and blossoming 
of originality. He is, however, not against the learning of the 
English language. English, he maintains, can be taught in wise 
doses as a supplement to the mother tongue. ‘Shiksar Herpher’ 
Was really the first comprehensive criticism of the educational 
System prevailing at that time. 


From ‘Shiksar Herpher’ written in 1892 at the age of 31 to 
the ‘Convocation Address to Gurukul Kangri’ delivered in 1941, 
the year of his passing away, ranges a period of half a century 
filled up by his innumerable writings and talks on educational 
Problems. It is difficult to think of any subject he missed in the 
vast educational panorama. From a book of alphabets to the 
‘Religion of Man’, from -the educational need of a child who 
has just come into the world to the passionate yearning of a 
man to evolve into the complete Man who is yet to come— 
Tagore has left nothing unsaid. Through all this voluminous 
literature we see the fulfilment of his own evolving ideology. 
Some of his essays, articles, and writings may be considered as 
landmarks in the development of his educational philosophy. 


_ The suffering and misery of a child under a heartless educa- 
tional system has been forcefully brought out in an allegory titled 
The Parrots Training’. Once a king ordered the learned men 
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and pundits of his kingdom that his parrot must have a sound 
schooling. The pundits tried to educate the bird by smothering 
all its freedom andjoy. They stuffed and choked it with leaves 
from learned books till the poor bird died. Hearing this the 
king asked, ‘What is this that we hear ? He received the satis- 
factory reply, ‘Sir, the bird’s education has been completed. 
The bird was no more so unmannerly as to hop or fly. It satiri- 
zes the thoughtless educative process that curbs the natural 
impulses of a child by imprisoning it in a school building, forc- 
ing it to swallow the insipid text books and suppressing its least 
gesture of freedom or spontaneous expression of joy by brutal 
and blind discipline. 


There is so much the need to be natural, to learn from 
Nature and life. But we have become slaves to books and are 
habituated to consider them as the only source of knowledge and 
wisdom. In his ‘Shiksa Samasya’ (The Problem of Education), 
Tagore enunciates his own conception of national education. 
National education should evolve through a natural process. 
On the one hand it would grow out of the cherished ideals and 
traditions of the people and on the other hand, it should be an 
organic component of the life of a nation. It should be as much 
a part of the past as of the present. ‘Thus, we must give up for 
ever the habit of swearing by Europe, since the European history 
and the European society are not ours,” Tagore looks back to 
what was ours—the system of education prevailing in tapovans 
or forest colonies of Ancient India which inspired the education- 
al system through all these centuries. Now, for want of proper 
perspective the picture may look a little misty. It indeed con- 


tains following features of abiding value which should claim all 
our respect. 


Firstly, true education should be a life of discipline in 
the home of a teacher—away from the pre-determined influence 
of a Particular home and a Particular society, and under the 


This is a period of rigorous discipline. 
One develops control over the self by observing Brahmacharya. 


Secondly, the profound atmosphere of learning is in nature. 


Therefore, true learning is possible through complete surrender 
to the benevolent influence of nature. The spirit of unity per- 
meates the whole universe. It is Visible in animate as well as 
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inanimate objects—in the human as well as vegetable existence. 
It is only through the companionship of nature that one can 
1 learn this great secret and feel the universal consciousness in 
every tiny leaf, in every blade of grass. Nature is a great teacher. 
It teaches us ‘to feel the sense of oneness’ and ‘to see fire, air, 
water, land and the whole universe as pervaded by a universal 
consciousness’. In such surroundings, Tagore visualizes the 
picture of an ideal institution which ‘has to be established away 
, from the turmoil of human habitation, in solitude under the open 
4 sky, amidst wild fields, trees and plants’. Here the ‘tutors will 
) be occupied in quiet studies, and teaching, and the pupils will 
grow up in the sacred and profound atmosphere of learning’. 


Thirdly, the ideal institution will have to be based on the 
y minimum necessities of life. Bareness and simplicity should be 
its virtue in sheer contrast to the farrago of wants and sophistica- 

tion of an urban existence that surrounds us. 


In one of his poems be exhorts : 


“Be not ashamed, my brothers, to stand before the 
proud and the powerful with your white robe of simpleness,” 


“Build God’s throne daily upon the ample bareness of 
3 your poverty, and know that what is huge is not great, and 
pride is not everlasting.” 


À ‘We must establish in our schools, in every manner possible, 

the ideal of reducing the unnecessary in our life.” We shall be 
losing ground and remain powerless ‘to the extent to which we 
shall be making the unnecessary indispensable’. Thus the 
‘Shiksa Samasya’ for the first time gives a clear idea of Tagore’s 
plan for an ideal system of education suited for India. In his 
essay ‘Abaran’ (Covering), he enunciates the principle of 
naturalism in education. What is the problem with education ? 
Education brings covering both to the body and the mind and 
cuts away the direct relationship between body and nature, 
between mind and life. Education creates a barrier. It stops 
us from the inspiring sacred touch of nature. It holds us away 
from the warmth and freshness of life. Shoes and clothings are 
artificial bondage and barricades. He sarcastically points out, 
Shoes are our protest to Providence for not giving us hoofs’. 
‘Whereas our feet have so long borne our burden easily,’ but 
with the introduction of shoes ‘henceforward we have to bear 
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the burden of theirs’. Similar is the fate of achild with clothings. 
They are the negation of the benign influence and the salubrious 
cheer of the sun and the air, the water and the earth. Clothings 
make the child miserable. They make the parents vulnerable 
to constant worry. Competition, snobbery, false sense of values 
set in. He asks, ‘Will man leave no Toom for natural joy and 
peace by imposing everywhere the oppression of his own little 
intelligence and petty influences 7 He recommends that just 
for seven years, if not more, the child should entirely be left in 
free and direct contact with nature for the full development of 
body and mind. ‘Till then let the child have nothing to do with 
clothes or shame. Till then let Nature alone take up the indis- 
pensable education of the Savage,’ Let life be free and natural, 
free from prudery and perverted sense of shame. He, however, 
agrees that there is some limited good in artificial aids but they 
should not be carried to excess in the name of civilization. 


For all our knowledge we go to books and not to its real 
source—Nature and life. Bookish learning raises walls around 
the mind. We derive knowledge of books after depriving oursel- 
ves of the knowledge of the world, Our intellectualized vanity, 
struts and frets in the dreary desert sand—far away from the 
socialized wisdom found in the oasis of life. The result js that 
the mind is growing up in an unsocial and de-humanized climate 
foreboding catastrophic results. The book-laden sophistry of 
man takes him away from the cool stream of life and loses him 
amid burning sand dunes, Itjumbles up a feeling of world- 
weariness and distorts the sense of Proportion and value. It 


honour the supremacy of the simple and the natural. Another 
essay titled ‘Tapovan’ (Forest Colony) may be considered a 
valuable supplement to ‘Shiksa Samasya’. It interprets the 
spirit of the forest, the birthplace of ancient civilization. The 
unity or the universal consciousness Tuns through all existence— 
and forest is its grand manifestation, Tagore sings out : 


‘I feel the tenderness of the grass in my forest walk, 
The wayside flowers startle me : 
That the gifts of the infinite are strewn in the dust 
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Wakens my song in wonder. 

I have seen, have heard, have lived ; 

In the depth of the known have felt 

The truth that exceeds all knowledge 

Which fills my heart with wonder and I sing. 


The forests hold a message to us of peace and purity, of sublime 
feeling and pure joy—of austerity and renunciation. Nature in 
the forest ‘provides a grand perspective against which all objects, 
all feelings, lose their exaggerated shape and assume due pro- 
portions’. In ‘Tapovan’ a new idea is introduced. The message 
of the forest can be received and felt only through the expansion 
of sympathy or enlarging the ‘feeling’ aspect within us. It is not 
the eye nor the ear, nor all the senses, not even the intellect that 
could read this grand message. Itis only the feeling. One has 
to learn to feel, to enlarge the depth of feeling and the scope of 
Sympathy. ‘Bodher Sadhana’, or what we may call ‘Education 
of the Feeling’—that is really wanted. ‘We must constantly re- 
member that neither the education of the senses, nor the educa- 
tion of the intellect, but the education of the feeling should 
receive the place of honour in our schools.’ That is why he 
pleads that ‘our true education is possible only in the forest, 


through intimate contact with Nature and purifying austere 
pursuits’, 


R ‘Dharmashiksha’ (Religious Education) is in line with 
Tapovan’. Tagore not only advocates education in Nature and 
residential education in the ashram, but also asserts that in the 
ashram alone one can find the true atmosphere for religious 
education. Any advocacy of religious education must begin 
with what religion connotes. For Tagore, religion means ‘a 
Passionate yearning for the Infinite, a joyous realization of the 
Infinite’. How does religion enter into the heart of man? How 
does religious yearning arise ? ‘The religious passion arises out 
of the most intimate, intense, and incessant striving of man to 
remove the deepest sense of want in his soul.’ This yearning— 
this passion to become one with the Infinite—is eternal in man. 
This cry for the Infinite is the cry of all mankind.” The true 
Teligiousness as defined here cannot be developed in sectarian 
Seclusion or community compartments. Nor can it be taught 
by class lessons or routine sermons. It cannot be thrust from 
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outside. It has to grow from within. It is not something 
artificial and alien to man. Religion is a culmination of man’s 
experience—through a process which is most easy and natural 
like respiration. Religious experience like any other experience 
occurs in an atmosphere appropriate to it, ‘A proper place 
and a proper atmosphere are necessary ; that is to say, there 
should be such air, light and sky all around that mere breathing 
in it may infuse life and spontaneously elevate the soul? And 
when such an experience comes, the invisible screen of the 
common place is removed from all things and all men revealing 
their ultimate significance. It came to Tagore at the age of 
eighteen. He wrote: ‘When I was eighteen, a sudden spring 
breeze of religious experience for the first time came to my life 
and passed away leaving in my memory a direct message of 
spiritual reality. That which was memorable in this experience 
was its human message, the hidden expansion, of my conscious- 
ness in the super-personal world of man. It may be that the 
home of Tagore was ideal to create such an experience. But in 
general all homes may not have the tight type of an atmosphere 
from this point of view, Therefore, it is necessary to create 
such an atmosphere. This js only possible in a real ashram 
‘where the clear beauty of Nature combined with the pure 
pursuits of the human mind has created a sacred site for worthy 
endeavours’, ‘Such a spot, if found, shall provide the true 
atmosphere for religious education.’ This is because ‘religious 
education is possible only in the natural atmosphere of piety : 
all artificial means only pervert or obstruct it’, It became cleat 
to Tagore that Man, Nature and Religion are inseparable. ‘The 
Joyous realization of the Infinite’, ‘the expansion of the cons- 
Ciousness in the Super-personal’, the identification of the 
individual spirit of man ina spirit that is everywhere—are only 
possible through the profound interaction of Man and Nature. 


sity. Diversity brings richness and 
and strength. In his article ‘Hindu 
o the proposal of establishing the 
Benaras Hindu University and the Al i iversi 

ity between diverse groups will only be 
i P fully realizes its own individuality and 
grows to its full stature. It is like drawing out the best that is 
in each group. A sense of achievement and self respect in each 
group can be the best cementing force for uniting different 
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groups. It acts as a motive power for generating spirit of 
Teverence and co-operation. He believes that ‘the problem the 
world over is not how to become one through removing indivi- 
dual differences, but how to unite through preserving them’. 
Though he Supports the growth of individuality and asserts 
that to destroy genuine individuality tantamounts to suicide, he 
would not allow segregation or selfish isolation which would 
again mean annihilation. Each separate unit should throw its 
door open to welcome fresh breeze of ideas and culture. Indi- 
Vidualism is meaningless without social reference. Man should 
Tow to recognize the kinship of man and the kingdom of 
universal love and brotherhood. Expansion is life, contraction 
Is death. He would pin his faith ‘where the world has not been 
broken into fragments by narrow domestic walls’. The human 
consciousness must grow out of the individual cell into the social 
arena and still must grow on. Even nationalism should not be 
the end of the journey. ‘Our nationalism lies in this, that we 
do not Worship nationalism as the ultimate and the highest 
cnd. Nationalism finds its liberation and sublimation in ‘ever 
Widening thought and action’—in universal consciousness. India 
will have to rediscover the truth of her civilization. That truth 
1S not mere nationalism. That truth is universalism. 


In the essay ‘Strishiksha’ (The Education of Women), he 
observes that men and women should be given equal opportunity 
O know what is worth knowing. Desire to know is the law of 
en nature, There should be no distinction between a boy 
Ang girl in the field of pure knowledge. Distinction may how- 
= i Spear in the sphere of practical utility. ‘Women should 
aon we pure knowledge for becoming a mature human being, 
whan atiän knowledge for becoming true women.’ What 
ea ~~ do make a true woman 2 ‘It is the nature of woman to 
tide 1 ena a mother.’ Education should cater to the special 
duties S womanhood. A woman should be able to fulfil her 
ce Owards her husband and children. The importance of 
ee ah i and orderliness has been emphasized. He says, ‘It 
a 0 be unmannerly, and particularly for women it is unpar- 
ane ree nr woman should be attractively simple in her dresg 
a on one a natural association with orderliness, tidiness 
Romie anliness in her home, _Elsewhere he has expressed his 
rn about woman education by observing that ‘women 
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must come into the bruised and maimed world. The world with 
its insulted individuals has sent its appeal to her...... The union 
of man and woman will represent a perfect co-operation in the 
building up of human history on equal terms in every depart- 
meni of life? 


The problem of expansion of education among the masses 
and the importance of mother tongue in this work have been 
highlighted in his ‘Shiksar Bahan’ (The Vehicle of Education). 
The need for leading men from darkness to light, from nescience 
to knowledge is an urgent requisite of progress. Light unites, 
darkness separates. Knowledge is the greatest factor in the 
unification of mankind. 


Tagore listed the following obstacles that were in the way 
of educational expansion among the masses: (1) emphasis on 
expensive school equipment and furniture ; (2) indifference of 
the State regarding educational responsibility ; (3) indifference 
of the people themselves regarding their own welfare and too 
much dependence on the help of the State; and (4) foreign 
medium of education. He considered English medium as the 
greatest barrier in the spreading of mass education and ex- 
plained that the mother tongue was the most convenient, speedy, 
and inexpensive vehicle for carrying education to every home. 


‘My School’ refers to his school at Shantiniketan, to its 
genesis andplan based on ideas already glimpsed in his earlier 
writings. His basic thinking Te-appears about residential 
education in Ashram, education in Nature and through Nature, 
and spiritual education. But ‘it was not any new theory of 
education, but the memory of my school days’ to which the 
school owes its origin. Tagore did not first propound a theory 
and then built his school. He intensely felt something needed. 
He had a vision. He gave it a shape. We will not find any 
educational theorizing or systematic treatise developed like that 
of Pestalozzi or Herbart, Froebel or Spencer, but we will find 
him devoting the best part of his life in the cause of education 
trying to fulfil all that education can bring to man. Children 
should be no more deprived of the real joy of living and freedom, 
love and sympathy. ‘Therefore our childhood should be given 
its full measures of life’s draught, for which it has an endless 
thirst. The young mind should be saturated with the idea that 
ithas been born in a human world which is in harmony with 


= 
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the world around it.’ In education, information and knowledge 
are not enough. Knowledge merely gives us power. Sympathy 
gives us fulness, poise and harmony. ‘The highest education is 
that which does not merely give us information but makes our 
life in harmony with all existence.’ Education must establish a 
harmonious relationship between man and Nature without which 
no spiritual world could be created. ‘I believe in a spiritual 
world—not as anything separate from this world—but as its 
innermost truth.’ Education should be able to deliver this truth 
to man, the truth that is the nucleus ofa spiritual world. So it 
is not knowledge but truth which is our goal. 


Earlier, Nature and ideals of tapovan held sway, as found 
reflected in Shantiniketan, the first educational experiment. But 
after the First World War a new emphasis takes charge. This 
IS evident in ‘The Centre of Indian Culture’ and ‘An Eastern 
University’. These two writings are more modern in tone with 
a Socio-economic accent and international consciousness. The 
Need for a world co-operation and a universal fellow-feeling can 
now no longer be overlooked. The trend of thought already 
anticipates the second educational experiment that is the Visva- 

arati—a centre of Indian culture and a meeting place of the 
East and the West. A bigger field has been created for big 
endeavours, Two themes are clear—cultural and international. 
ndia has to consolidate her own culture before she is able to 
Contribute to world culture. The East has to know its mind 
before it meets the West. For an educational or cultural 
renaissance we must discover the seeds of thought in the granary 
of the past. Those who have lost the harvest of their past, have 
also lost their present age and they have to go begging for their 
anal existence. But we are not the disinherited. ‘The time 
R come for us to break open the treasure-trove of our ances- 
on mee Let us, With its help, make our future our own, and not 
dha our existence as the eternal rag-pickers in other people’s 
Wee in? And once we have set our house in order, we are 
iene, move on to an international sphere. Man can realize 
livin eif only through the many. ‘Providence will not allow 
Thee si isolation in this world. He must unite man with man.’ 
he ee who thrives in isolation remains obscure and confined, 
eile eee do we give ourselves away, the more do we realize 
S? Men feel estranged and isolated like innumerable 
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islands. In Matthew Amold’s words— 


“Yes ! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild 

We mortal millions live alone.’ 


This formidable gulf between man and man must disappear— 


‘For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent !° 


Man’s fulfilment lies in union with all. 
this fact. This is the reality. This has bee 
voiced in Upanishads : ‘Lift thy veil ! Rey 
must break his egocentric isolation to reach 
“Yatra Visvam Bhavatyekanidam” 
one nest,’ 


Man must realize 
n the cry of man as 
eal thy reality ! Man 
out to the universal— 
—where the whole world finds 


Our educational insti- 
3 a meeting place of the East 
and the West. , Ep 


In his ‘Viswa Vidyalayer Roop’ 
University), Tagore sets out his idea of a 
University should preserve and Propagate 


(The Character of a 
University, Firstly, a 


should be in living contact with the pr 
changing times so that it could maintain a Continuity between 
the abiding past and living present. Thirdly, a university should 
Spitality to the world as 


learning where people came 
as from outside India. 


‘A Poet’s School’ is an important Writing showing the place 
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of Nature in life and education. Children have the gift of 
freshness of senses. They can become natural with Nature and 
human with the human society. ‘For our perfection we have to 
be vitally savage and mentally civilized.” But the misery is that 
a child is offered crowded solitude in a city where man is every- 
where, with never a gap for the immense non-human, the Nature. 
The inexpensive power to be happy that the children bring to 
this world is ‘constantly worn away by friction with the brick- 
and-mortar arrangement of life’. The city-built education does 
take no heed of the non-civilized in us, which thirst for colour, 
for music for the movement of life. This is why Tagore tried 
his best to develop in the children of his school ‘the freshness of 
their feeling for Nature, a sensitiveness of soul in their relation- 
ship with their human surrounding’. 


He pointed out the great significance of the school atmos- 
phere in the life of children whose mind, like the tree, has the 
power to gather food and nourishment from its surroundings. 
The cultural atmosphere keeps the mind sensitive to rich racial 
inheritance, glorious traditions and concentrated wisdom of ages. 
The school atmosphere must also develop sensitiveness of soul 
and allow freedom to the mind from bondage of ignorance and 
apathy. This is the supremeneed of the age because ‘the minds 
of children today are almost deliberately made incapable of 
understanding other people with different languages and customs. 

his causes us, when our growing souls demand it, to grope 
after each other in darkness, to hurt each other in ignorance, to 


a from the worst form of the blindness of the age.’ That is 
why— 


‘The world today is wild with the delirium of hatred, 


The conflicts are cruel and unceasing in anguish, 
Crooked are its path, tangled its bonds of greed.’ 


volton, an English clergy, once said, ‘We hate some persons 
cause we do not know them and we will not know them be- 
Cause we hate them’. Education for International understanding 


` ISa twentieth century product. Great thinkers like Tolstoy, 


ca Rolland, Bertrand Russell and many others dedicated 
È oe lives to the cause of human brotherhood. Only Russell 
Hine them was a practical educator but even then, his Beacon 

Wl School did not attain the fame and stature that Visva- 
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Bharati claims. 


Tagore’s is a unique contribution. In his last 
public utterance 


on education—‘The Convocation Address to 
Gurukul Kangri’—he pleads that ‘until India’ becomes fully 
distinct in our mind, we can never gain her in truth. ‘The best 
functioning of our education centres is to help us to know our- 


selves, and then, along with it, her other mission will be fulfilled 
which is to inspire us to give ourselves.” 


In his writings about villa 
to copy the European life and cu 


people. His experiment at Sriniketan was to awaken life among 
the distant villages around it, to help the villagers to remove the 
evils of ignorance, neglect and jealousy and to vitalize the fuga 
Society through co-operative living. Tagore felt aan 
Teconstruction work should have Priority over all other ai 3 
national work. No outside or artificial help would alleviate : p 
misery of the rural community, Spirit of self-reliance — 
Self-determination should be aroused in the mind of i 
‘And the very first Preparation for it is to create in them a 
in their own Power and their Power of co-operation.” These 


remind us of similar thoughts and conviction of two great men— 
Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi. 


__ Tag ‘We should above all, try to rouse a in 
which will work among the villagers from within.’ They are t 
be liberated in every 


every man has a birthright 
e earth. This right has to be restorc 
to every village. What we need most today is equality in 


education.’ For this we have to come down from our isolated 
‘ivory towers’ and have to work with the masses, Tagore says : 


‘He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground, 
Where the path breaker is breaking stones, 


to all the best things on th 


Put off thy holy mantle and, even like Him, 
Come down on the dusty soil.’ 


It was his view that all the sufferings which are sanama 
like a rock on the bosom of India are based only on the want O 
education. Like Gandhi, he realized that the individual has no 
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meaning without social reference. He believed ‘Man has two 
aspects ; on the one hand he is isolated and independent, on the 
other hand he is related to all. To ignore any one of these 
aspects would be unreal.’ J.S. Ross writes, ‘Thus individuality 
is of no value, and personality is a meaningless term apart from 
the social environment in which they are developed and made 
manifest. Self realization can be achieved only through social 
service.’ And in Social Service, the work of village uplift will 
have the first claim. Tagore observes, ‘If I am asked from 
which point service to the country should start, my answer will 
be village uplift work. Mahatmaji has undertaken this work 
after all these years. He isa colossal figure and his strides are 
very long.’ Reform of education and revival of the village had 
been the chief missions of Tagore’s life. 


He laments in ‘Shiksar Vikiran’ (Diffusion of Education) 
that modern education has enlightened only a small section of 
city dwellers while the entire country is plunged in total dark- 
ness. It is like an electric light in a railway compartment which 
is only brightly illuminated while miles and miles of country it 
Passes through remains engulfed in darkness. Further, a foreign 
medium has’ enhanced the dissociation between education and 
the vast illiterate masses. This has created two classes—the 
educated and the masses with little communication between 
them, like two-storeyed building without any staircase connect- 
ing the ground floor with the first floor. These two classes of 
People though living side by side are quite different from each 
Other. The society is like a planet—one half of which faces 
eternal light, the other half eternal darkness. The entire nation 
can only be united through universal education. We have to 
Concentrate all our efforts on mas3 education and we must not 


regard paucity of funds as an excuse for neglecting this matter 
of vital importance. 


_ To the students he exhorted to free themselves from emo- 
tional stupor and to grapple with the hard realities of life. ‘We 
have to think ina big way. There is too much sentimentalism 
os our country. Our mind becomes too easily softened with 
ile and emotions.’ He recognizes the value of aesthetic 
A pons for fullness of life but does not approve them carried 
i xcess. Tagore said, ‘Even, God does not pardon the week.’ 

€ child should realize and respect the infinite power and 
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ability stored within him and should have unlimited courage 
and confidence to say ‘I know everything, I can do everything.’ 
Education should inspire this invincible faith in us. 


Teacher is the central figure influencing and inspiring the 
entire school atmosphere. What should a teacher be? Refer- 
ences abound all through his educational writings. In ‘An 
Eastern University’ he regrets the country’s misfortune that we 
have all the furniture of the European University except the 
human teacher, and then he goes on to the off quoted lines: ‘A 
most important truth, which we are apt to forget, is thata 
teacher can never truly teach unless he is learning himself. A 
lamp can never light another lamp unless it continues to burn 
its own flame.” We worship the paper god of the bookshop 
while the teacher recedes to the background. In ‘Ashramer 
Shiksha’ (Education in Ashram) he affirms, ‘the reciprocal easy 
relationship between the teacher ard the pupil has been regarded 
by me asthe most important medium of education’. Teacher 
isnot a machine, he is a human being. The children should 
feel the association with an ever-alert human mind. Thus the 
real teacher must be a child at heart and as Swami Vivekananda 
said, “The true teacher is he who can immediately come down 
to the level of the student and transfer his soul to the student’s 
soul.’ Tagore says, ‘If one is a born teacher, the primitive child 
in him spontaneously comes out at the call of children.’ But if 
the eternal child in him has hardened, if the qualities of love 
and sympathy, tolerance and patience have dried up, he is no 
more fit to take care of children, least to teach. It is Tagore’s 
belief that a desire for cheap authority or infliction of punish- 
ment proves the inefficiency of the teacher. ‘Because they are 
feeble minded, they want to lighten their responsibility through 
excessive severity.’ A repressive disciplinary policy testifies to 
the inefficiency of the authority, 


So far we have just touched some of the important ideas 
of Tagore on education. The ideas reappear and repeat them- 
selves in various forms through the illuminating pages of his 
voluminous work and ever-inspiring public utterances. Fullness, 
harmony and balance are the words that come to us over and 
over again. All-round harmonious development of personality, 
attainment of a harmonious unity within ourselves, or ‘What 
power there is within us shall attain comp'ete development, what 
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we may become we will become completely’ sums up the goal of 
education, Harmonious development cannot neglect or unduly 
emphasize any single factor of organic growth. In Tagore, 
extreme nationalism melts into universal fellow-feeling. The 
lifeless and heartless system of education is corrected and 
purified with the warmth of life. The bookish slavery of the 
school-prison house turns into a joyous adventure in Nature. 
The material progress of the West mingles with the spiritual 
attainment of the East, and the brutalness which is the mood 
of modern life shades off into the spiritual quality of sincerity 
and human loyalty. 


Education aims at fullness, and not specialization of any 
Single factor of human existence. Education tries to secure the 
intensive and infinite realization of self and the highest pitch of 
perfection. It is ‘the manifestation of perfection that is already 
in man’ as stated by Swami Vivekananda. But this perfection 
is attainable only when the personality of man is ‘in harmony 
with all existence’. It implies the harmonious relationship of 
man with man, and man with the Nature. Nay, it even implies 
man’s relationship with inanimate objects around him. And 
therefore, Tagore’s attitude towards life was one of total accep- 
tance. He would not reject anything that life can offer. Salvation 
through renunciation was not for him. ‘I will taste Salvation 
from the earthen cup of the universe which Thou will continually 
replenish with Thy nectar.’ 


Aim of education as fullness of life was not a new idea. 
The Upanishads embody aspiration for this very fullness and 
Perfection and the ancient Greeks visualized the fully developed 
personality. The Renaissance endeavoured to produce the 
perfect man capable to participate fully in the social activities. 
Rousseau conceived an all-round education that took into 
account the physical, intellectual, moral and religious aspects 
of hurnan life. Pestalozzi defined education as ‘the natural 
Progressive and harmonious development of all the powers 
and capacities of the human being’. A moral man, a virtuous 
Personality happily integrated, was the view of Herbart. To 
Froebel the purpose of education was to expand the life of the 
mividual so that it should comprehend the spiritual reality 
hat pervades through all existence. This conception of the aim 
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of education is close to Tagore’s idea. Gandhiji’s definition 
of ‘an all-round drawing out of the best in child and man—body, 
mind and spirit’ also envisages a total education of the pas 
man towards perfection. There isa similarity Tunning throug l 
all these definitions and yet Tagore’s conception of ‘fullness 
has a distinct quality. Froebel’s God is perceived in Unity that 
exists in all existence. Tagore’s God is the Universal Man. s It 
is more human and more close to reality. Man is evolving 
towards Perfection, towards the complete Man who is yet to 
come. It is this all-comprehensive vision of the complete Man 
that he wanted to realize through education, and to that end 
he endeavoured. Ignorance should give way to knowledge, 
indifference to understanding, narrowness to largeness of heart 
~ and selfish isolation to universal brotherhood irrespective of 

class, creed, race or religion. His stature stood out at the cross 
road of two ages— traditional and modern, of two worlds —the 
East and the West, In the words of Mahatma Gandhi, ‘In 
Shantiniketan he has left a legacy to the whole nation, indeed to 
the whole world,’ Today at the door Step of the atomic age, the 
World has much to learn from him, Tagore brings a message of 
peace and universal love, of fullness of life and human loyalty, 


so that a better World could be created out of the ashes of the 
old, a world— 


“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held 
high, 


Where knowledge is free, 


Where the world has not 


been broken into fragments by 
narrow domestic Walls, 


Where words come out from the depth of truth, 


Where tireless striv. 


ing stretches jts arms towards 
perfection, 


Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary de ert sand of dead habit, 


Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever- 
widening thought and action, 
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SELECTED EXCERPTS ON EDUCATION 
FROM THE WORKS OF TAGORE 


Faith in Humanity 


Ihave great faith in humanity. Like the sun it can be 
clouded, but never extinguished. 1 admit that at this time when 
the human races have met together as never before, the baser 
elements appear predominant. The powerful are exulting at the 
number of their victims. They take the name of science to 
Cultivate the schoolboy superstition that they have certain 
physical signs indicating their eternal right to rule, as the 
explosive force of the earthquake once might have claimed, with 
enough of evidence, its never-ending sway over the destiny of 
this earth. But they in their turn will be disappointed. 


(An Address given by Tagore in Milan, 
Ed. by Anthony X. Soares, 1962, P. 146.) 


Education—Helping to Control Selfish Greed 


It is said in our scriptures : In greed is sin, in sin, death. 
Our philosopher has said: No greater calamity than greed. 
ese sentences carry the wisdom of ages. When greed becomes 
the dominant character of a people it forebodes destruction for 
them, and no mere organization like the League of Nations 
can ever save them. To let the flood of self-seeking flow 
unchecked from the heart of the nation and at the same time try 
to build an outer dam across its path can never succeed. The 
deluge will burst forth with a greater force because of the 
resistance. Lao-tze says: Not self-seeking, he gaineth life. 
Life's principle is in this, and therefore in a society all the 
trainings and teachings that make for life are those that help us 
™ our control of selfish greed. 


(A Lecture delivered in China by Tagore in 1924, 
Ed. by Anthony X. Soares, 1962, P. 54.) 


Education as the Fullest Growth and Freedom of Soul 


tie ao is nothing short of the highest purpose of man— 
ee est growth and freedom of soul. To the child, the 
3 ec will provide an ever-ready background for its 
Par aneous activity ; to the adolescent, it will be an object of 
entific or artistic curiosity ; the adult will see in her the soil 
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on which his country and his people grow, the cultural and 
€conomic background of human existence. 


(Tagore, Thoughts on Education, Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 
Vol. XII, Pt. I, 1946, P. 19.) 


Object of Education 


The object of education is to give man the unity of truth. 
Formerly when life was simple all the different elements of man 
were in complete harmony. But when there came the separation 
of the intellect from the spiritual and the physical, the school 
education put entire emphasis on the intellect and the physical 
side of man. We devote our sole attention to giving children 
information, not knowing that by this emphasis we are accen- 
tuating a break between the intellectual, physical and the 
spiritual life, 


(Personality, P. 126.) 


Character-Building Education 


_ To introduce into our school an active vigour of work, 
the joyous exercise of our inventive and constructive energies 


genius for imparting to my educational ideal that strength of 
reality which knows how to clear the path towards a definite 


All-Round Education 


There is a close and inseparable connection between the 
faculties of mind and the body. Each gains strength by co- 
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Human World in Harmony with the World Around It 


Therefore our childhood should be given its full measure 
of lifes draught, for which it has an endless thirst. The young 
mind should be saturated with the idea that it has been born in 
a human world which is in harmony with the world around it. 
And this is what our regular type of school ignores with | an 
air of superior wisdom, severe and disdainful. It forcibly 
snatches children away from a world full of the mystery of 
God’s own handiwork full of the suggestiveness of personality. 


Living Relationships 


Our education must enable every child to grasp and to 
fulfil this purpose of the age, not to defeat it, by acquiring the 
habit of creating divisions and of cherishing national prejudices. 
There “are, of course, natural differences in human races which 
Should be preserved and respected and the mission of our 
education should be to realise our unity in spite of them, to 
discover truth through the wilderness of their contradictions. 


Creative Indian Education 


It will never do for the Orient to trail behind the West 
ike an over-grown appendix, vainly trying to lash the sky in 
defiance of the divine. For humanity, this will not only be a 
useless excess, but a disappointment anda deception. For, if 
the East ever tries to duplicate Western life, the duplicate is 
bound to bea forgery. 


Spiritual Unity of Man 


I represent in my institution an ideal of brotherhood, where 
men of different countries and different languages can come 
together. I believe in the spiritual unity of man and therefore 

ask you to accept this task from me. 


Realism in Education 


__ The last point is that our education should be in full touch 
with our complete life, economical, intellectual, aesthetic, social 
and Spiritual ; and our educational institutions should be in the 
Very heart of society, connected with it by the living bonds of 
varied co-operations, For, true education is to realise at every 
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step how training and knowledge have organic connection with 
our surroundings. 


Vision of Reality 


Education in all its different forms"and channels has its 
ultimate purpose in the evolving of a luminous sphere of human 
mind from the nebula that has been rushing round ages to find 
initselfan eternal centre of unity. We individuals, however, 
small may be our power and whatever corner of the world we 
may belong to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all unity. 


Education and Economic Life 


True education is to realise at every step how our training 
and knowledge have organic connection with our surroundings. 


Universal Culture 


The best and noblest gifts of humanity, cannot be the 
monopoly of a particular race or country, its scope may not be 
limited nor may it be regarded as the miser’s hoard buried 
underground. We should remember that the doctrine of 
special creation is out of date and the idea of a specially 
favoured race belongs to a barbaric age. We have come to 
understand in modern times that any special truth or special 
culture which is wholly dissociated from the universal is not 
true at all. Onlya prisoner condemned to a solitary cell is 
separate from the world. 


It will not do to keep our culture so reverently shackled 
with chains of gold. The age has come when ail artificial 
fences are breaking down. Only that will serve which is 
basically consistent with the universal. 


Synthesis of Culture 


But before we are in a position to stand a comparison 
with the other cultures of the world, or truly to co-operate with 
them, we must base our own culture ona synthesis of all the 
different cultures we have. 
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Spiritual Unity of All Races 


We are building up our institution, upon the ideal of 
spiritual unity of all races. 


Natural Education 


It is a great world to which we have been born ; and if I 
had cultivated a callousness of mind, if I had smothered 
this sense of touch under a pile of books, I should have 
lost the whole world. We can ignore what is scattered in the 
blue of the sky, in the basket of flowers from the seasons, in the 
delicate relationships of love, of sympathy and of mutual 
friendship, only if we have killed and smothered the sensitive- 
ness that thrills us when we come into touch with reality, the 
reality which is everywhere in this great world in nature, in 
everything. This sensitiveness I kept. 


We can grow into full manhood only if we have been 
nursed by earth and water, sky andair...... Let them (the children) 
See the sun unlock the day with bright fingers and the tranquil 


glow of evening merge into the star-studded darkness of night 
L 


d 


€t them hear the roar of the thunder and see the massed clouds 
arken the woods before bursting into rain. 


Are children to be blamed for not having learnt problems 
of algebra before coming into the world? And is there any 
reason for depriving them of air and light, of freedom and 
Joy and turning their education into a punishment in every 
detail ? Children are born ignorant in order that they may have 
the joy of growing into knowledge by degrees. 


Education for Knowing Oneself 


We not only make our nature articulate but also under- 
Stand man in all his efforts to reveal his being in every age and 
clime. The great use of education is not merely to collect facts 
but to know man and make oneself known to man. It is the 
duty of every human being to master, at least to some extent, 
not only the language of the intellect but also that of the 
Personality, which is the language of Art. 


Education of the Common People 


Their education will have 


to be so devised from the 
nning that they may underst 


begi and clearly what is meant by 
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public welfare and may also be practically equipped in all 
respects for earning their livelihood. 


(Tagore in Rabindra Rachnayali, Vol. XII.) 
Concept of National Education 
Thus, we must give up for ever the habit of swearing by 
Europe, since the European history and the European society 
are not ours. We shall have to realise clearly what ideal has 
long been admired and cherished by our countrymen and what 
means should be adopted to inspire the heart of our people. 
(Tagore in Siksa, 1342 BS.,:P. 48.) 
Education of the Feeling 
If we believe that the chief aim of education for an Indian 
is to be initiated into this unique pursuit of India, then we must 
ever remember that neither the education of the senses, nor the 
education of the intellect, but the education of the feeling should 
receive the place of honour in our schools...... Our true educa- 


tion is possible only in the forest through intimate contact with 
Nature and purifying austere pursuits. 


(Siksa, 1342 B.S.) 


Manners 


It is ugly to be unmannerly, and particularly for women it 
is unpardonable. 


(Tagore.) 


True Education 


The education which increases man’s dependence on 
materials is only a stupid instrument...... The aim of education is 
to find out how one can develop outer practical skill along with 
maintaining his inner self-respect. 

(Siksa, 1342, P. 57.) 
Role of Work in Life and Education 
He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground. 


Where the path breaker is breaking stones. 
He is with them in sunshine and shower. 
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His garment is covered with dust. 


Put off thy holy mantle and, even like Him, come 
down on the dusty soil ! 


Freedom of Mind 


_ I believe that the object of education is the freedom of 
mind which can only be achieved through the path of freedom— 
though freedom has its risk and responsibility as life itself has. 
I know it for certain, though most people seem to have forgotten 
it, that children are living beings—more living than grown-up 
People, who have built their shells of habit around them. There- 
fore it is absolutely necessary for their mental health and 
development that they should not have mere schools for their 
essons, but a world whose guiding spirit is personal love. It 
must be an ashram where men have gathered for the highest end 
of life. In the peace of nature ; where life is not merely medi- 
tative, but fully awake in its activities, where boys’ minds are 
me being perpetually drilled into believing that the ideal of the 
oh “idolatry of the nation is the truest ideal for them to accept ; 
ki ere they are bidden to realize man’s world as God’s Kingdom 
oe ose citizenship they have to aspire ; where the sunrise and 
Se atl and the silent glory of stars are not daily ignored ; where 
eee S festivities of flowers and fruit have their joyous 
een from man ; and where the young and the oid, the 
dail er and the student, sit at the same table to partake of their 

Y food and the food of their eternal life. 


(Personality, P. 147.) 
Child not to be Judged by Adult Standards 


” I now clearly see the mistake is to judge boys by the 
andard of grown-ups, to forget that a child is quick and 

ating like Tunning stream ; and that in the case of such, any 

ts bo imperfection need cause no great alarm for the speed 

in i Ow is itself the best corrective, When stagnation sets 

w en comes the danger. So itis for the teacher, more than 
e pupil, to beware of wrong-doing. 


Children as Children 


The child learns so easily because it has a natur 


But adult 
s, b i i 
» because they are tyrants, ignore natural gifts a 


al gift, 
nd say 
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that children must learn through the same process as themselves. 
We insist upon forced mental feeding and our lessons become 
a form of torture. This is one of man’s most cruel, most 
wasteful mistakes. ` 


Sub-Conscious Mind 


I believe, that children have their sub-conscious mind more 
active than their conscious intelligence. 


Experiences of countless generations have been instilled into 
our nature by its agency, not only without causing any fatigue, 
but giving us joy. This sub-conscious faculty of knowledge is 
completely one with our life. It isnot like a lantern that can 
be lighted and trimmed from outside, but it is like the light 
that the glow-worm possesses by the exercise of its life-process. 


Self Discipline 


We are born with that God-given gift of taking delight in 
the world, but such delightful activity is fettered and imprisoned, 
stilled by a force called discipline which kills the sensitiveness 
of the child mind, the mind which is always on the alert, 
restless and eager to receive first-hand knowledge from mother 
nature. We sit inert like dead specimens of some museums, 
whilst lessons are pelted at us from on high, like hail-stones On 
flowers. 


Knowing something of the natural school which Nature 
herself supplies to all her creatures, I established my institution 
in a beautiful spot, far away from the town, where the children 
had tke greatest freedcm possible, in this above all, that I did 
not force upon them lessons for which their mind was unfitted. 


I always had it in my mind to create an atmosphere. This 
I felt was more important than the teaching of the classroom. 


With them every new fact or event comes to a mind that 
is always open, with an abundant hospitality ; and through this 
exuberant, indiscriminate acceptance they learn innumerable 
facts, within a very short time, amazing compared with our 
slowness. These are most important lessons of life, which are 
thus learnt, and what is still more wonderful is, that the greater 
part of them are abstract truths. 
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Forced Teaching 


Moreover, at the gateway of every reading lesson stood 
sentinel an array of words, with separated syllables and forbid- 
ding accent marks like fixed bayonets, barring the way to the 


infant mind. I had Tepeatedly attacked their serried ranks in 
vain. 


Discipline and Freedom 


I never said to them: Don’t do this, or don’t do that. 
I never prevented them from climbing trees or going about 
Where they liked. From the very first I trusted them and they 
always responded to my trust. Parents used to send me their 
Most difficult children, who were supposed to be incorrigible. 
hen the children found themselves in an atmosphere of 
freedom and trust, they never gave me any trouble. The boys 
Were encouraged to manage their own affairs and to elect their 
own judge, if any punishment was to be given. I never punished 
em myself, 


Discipline Through Self.Government 


No coercion is employed to enfore discipline among the 
boys, they must come to realize, of their own accord, what is anti- 
Social and what is desirable. Co-operation here again is encour- 
ceed and any disputes that arise are dealt with first in the Vichara 

abha, or Court of justice, where they are settled or punishments 
Meted out to the offenders. A record is kept of these cases, the 
OHences and punishments. Should, however, the Vichara Sabha 
Ind itself incompetent to settle a dispute, the matter is taken 
the teacher who is addressed as dada (elder brother) and 
Who takes this as an opportunity of demonstrating how useless, 


Wasteful and disturbing to fruitful work are dissensions and 
quarrels, 


Freedom in Education 


Living ideals can never be set into clock-work arrangement, 
& accurate account of it every second. And those who 
faith in their ideas have to test its truth in discords and 
es that are sure to come to tempt them from their path, 
cf or my Part believe in the principle of life, in the soul of man, 
Ore than in methods. I believe that the object of education ae 


D 


givin 
have 
failur 
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the freedom of mind which can only be achieved through the 
path of freedom—though freedom has its risk and responsibility 
as life itself has. I know it for certain, though most people seem 
to have forgotten it, that children are living beings—more living 
than grown-up people who have built their shells of habit 
around them. Therefore, it is absolutely necessary for their 
mental health and development that they should not have mere 
schools for their lessons, but a world whose guiding spirit is 
personal love. ' 


Freedom to Students 


I wanted to let the boys feel that it was not their cage, 
but their nest, that is to say, they also had to take part in 
building it themselves. The edifice of education should be 
our common creation, not only the teachers’, not only the 
organizers’, but also the students’, The boys must give part of 
their life to build it up and feel that they are living in a worl 


which is their very own, and that is the best freedom which one 
can have. 


Adolescence Period 


This critical period in the body and mind of an individual 
is marked by acute self-consciousness and sensitiveness, when 
the least offence embitters and the slightest gesture of affection 
sweetens his life. 


During this transitional period, the students at times 
suddenly perpetrate some embarrassing follies. Where the 
relation between the teachers and the pupils is easy and natural, 
these unpleasant outbursts are allowed to pass away like the 
flotsams and jetsams in flood water ; for if they are dragged up, 
they create nuisance. 


Those who do not see the bright light of that future glory, 
who are always ready to despise them out of the vanity of their 


learning, position of nationality, are unworthy of the status of 4 
teacher. 


School a Place of Living Aspiration 


In India we still cherish in our memory the tradition of 
the forest colonies of great teachers. These places were neither 
schools nor monasteries, in the modern sense of the word- 
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They consisted of homes where with their families lived men 
whose object was to see the world in God and to realize their 
own life in him. Though they lived outside society, yet they 
were to Society what the sun is to the planets, the centre from 
Which it received its life and light. And here boys grew up in an 
intimate vision of eternal life before they were thought fit to 


enter the state of the householder. 


Thus in the ancient India the school was there where was 
the life itself. There the students were brought up, not in the 
academic atmosphere of scholarship and learning, or in the 
Maimed life of monastic seclusion, but in the atmosphere of 
iving aspiration. They took the cattle to pasture, collected 
firewood, gathered fruit, cultivated kindness to all creatures, 
and grew in their spirit with their own teachers’ spiritual growth. 

his was possible because the Primary object of these places 


Was not teaching but giving shelter to those who lived their 
life in God. 


That this traditional relationship of the masters and 
disciples is not a mere romantic fiction is proved by the relic 
We still possess of the indigenous system of education which 
as preserved its independence for centuries, to be about to 
Uccumb at last to the hand of the foreign bureaucratic control. 

ese chatuspathis, which is the Sanskrit name for the university, 
zave not the Savour of the school about them. The students live 
m their master’s home like the children of the house, without 

aving to pay for their board and lodging or tuition. The teacher 
Prosecutes his own study, living a life of simplicity, and helping 


the students in their lessons as a part of his life and not of his 
Profession, 


N 


(Personality, P. 127.) 
Traditional School 


th Children with their freshness of senses come directly to 
© intimacy of this world, This is the great gift they have. 
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Bookish Knowledge 


We read our physical science without any reference to 
physical objects and so our knowledge of the subject was 
correspondingly bookish. In fact, the time spent on. it had 
been thoroughly wasted ; much more so, to my mind, than if it 
had been wasted in doing nothing. 


Memories of the Normal School 


As my memories of the Normal School emerge from 
haziness and become clearer they are not the least sweet in any 
particular. Had I been able to associate with the other boys, 
the woes of learning might not have seemed so intolerable. But 
that turned out to be impossible—so nasty were most of the boys 
in their manners and habits. So, in the intervals of the classes, 
I would go up to the second storey and while away the time 
sitting near a window overlooking the street. I would count ; 
one year, two years, three years; wondering how many such 
would have to be got through like this. 


Of the teachers I remember only one, whose language Was 
so foul that, gut of sheer contempt for him, I steadily refused 
to answer any one of his questions. Thus I sat silent throughout 
the year at the bottom of his class, and while the rest of the 


class was busy I would be left alone to attempt the solution of 
many an intricate problem. 


(Tagore in Reminiscences, Mac. & Co-s 
1966, Pp. 32-33.) 


Unattractive Bengal Academy 


Still, harmless though it was, after all it was a school- 
The rooms were cruelly dismal with their walls on guard like 
policemen. The house was more like a pigeon-holed box than 4 
human habitation. No decoration, no pictures, not a touch 0 
colour, notan attempt to attract the boyish heart. The fact 
that likes and dislikes form a large part of the child mind was 
completely ignored. Naturally our whole being was depresse 
as we stepped through its door-way into the narrow quadrangle— 
and playing truant became chronic with us. 


(Tagore in Reminiscences, Mac. & Co.» 
1966, Pp. 60-61.) 
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School to Him was like a Prison House 


Though I did not have to serve the full penal term which 
men of my position have to undergo to find their entrance into 
cultured society, I am glad that I did not altogether escape 
from its Molestation. For it has given me knowledge of the 
Wrong from which the children of men suffer. 


(Tagore’s Lectures Delivered in America, Personality, 
1961 Edition, P. 115.) 


Freedom in Children 


But our childhood is the period when we have or ought 
to have more freedom—freedom from the necessity of specializa- 


tion into the narrow bounds of social and professional. 
Conventionalism, 


(Tagore’s Lectures Delivered in America, Personality, 
1961 Edition, P. Liz) 


Cruel Behaviour at School 


T have found that little children learn more quickly the 
ude of the teacher than the knowledge imparted by him. 
€arnt about all the injustice, impatience, anger and partiality 


ed etlying the process of instruction, more easily than my 
€ssons 


attit 


(Tagore in Jivan Smriti, 

Pp. 16-17.) 

There was no particular trouble in this school. Yet, after 

ro It Was a school. Its rooms were pitiless, its walls stood 

.~ Sentries ; there was nothing like a home in it ; it was like a 
18 box with many compartments. 


(Tagore in Jiwan Smriti, P. 34.) 


rage oma well realize, that my worth in gentle society was 
Ca ually falling down. Yet I could never succeed in tying 
ngs to the perpetually revolving machine of the school which 
S to me, as it were, a relentless nightmare like a jail ora 
ae completely isolated from the surrounding life and 


(Tagore in Jiwan Smriti, P., 60.) 
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Ideal of the School at Bolpur 


To give spiritual culture to our boys was my principal 
object in starting my school in Bolpur. This school should 
be a home and a temple in one where teaching should be a 
part of worshipful life. 


You?must not imagine that I have fully realized my ideal— 
but the ideal is there working itself out through all the obstacles 
of the hard prose of modern life. In spiritual matters one 
should forget that he must teach others or achieve results that 
can be measured ; and in my school here I think it proper to 
measure our success by the spiritual growth in the teachers. In 
these things gain to one’s personal self is gain to all, like 
lighting a lamp which is lighting a whole room. 


An Ideal School 


Must be an ashram where men have gathered for the 
highest end of life, in the peace of nature; where life is not 
merely meditative, but fully awake in its activities, where boys’ 
minds are not being perpetually drilled into believing that the 
ideal of the self-idolatry of the nation is the truest ideal for 
them to accept; where they are bidden to realize man’s world 
as,God’s kingdom to whose citizenship they have to aspire ; 
where the sun rise and sun set and the silent glory of stars are 
not daily ignored; where nature’s festivities of flowers and 
fruit have their joyous recognition from man; and where the 
young and the old, the teacher and the student, sit at the same 
table to partake of their daily food and the food of their eternal 
life. 


True Character of Library 


If one could control the age-long tumult of the ocean in 
such a way that it would remain quiet like a child asleep, then 
that silent uproar could be compared to a library. Her language 


Temains silent the mighty waves still, the deathless lustre of 


the human soul is here enchanted in black print in the prison- 
house of paper. If, of a sudden, they were to rise in rebellion, 
break upon silence and make good their escape through the 
barrier of print. As many a flood lie congealed in the hard snow 
in the heights of the Himalayas, so the library encompasses 
within its narrow limits the mighty torrents of the human soul. 


te 


~ 
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But the library itself should recognize its share of responsi- 
bility in the matter. Because it has books, it is justified. It is 


not enough that it passively permits visitors, its invitation should 
be active, 


That library alone can be called hospitable which shows 
an eagerness to invite readers to the feast at its disposal. It 
is such hospitality that makes a library is not the whole truth, 
the library likewise makes readers. 


The worth of a librarian I should gauge by his power of 
attracting and looking after......and of acting as the intermediary 
for an intimacy of relationship between the reader and library. 
That is to say, on him is cast the burden not only of the books 
but of their readers as well. 


A Good Librarian 


The librarian’s duty should not be confined to those 
that he can gather, but he must also keep himself acquainted 
With all those others that are published from time to time, 
Subject by subject. 


My idea of a small library is one that keeps books on 
every subject, but only select books, not one of which is there 
Only as an offering of workship to number, but each one of 
which stands on its own merits; where the librarian is a true 

€votee, devoid of ulterior seeking, free from pride in the mere 
loading of shelves, capable of discriminate rejection ; a library 
which makes just enough provision that can be placed before its 
guests for their delectation, with a librarian who has the 
Qualities of a host, not a store keeper. 


Social Life in the Hostel 


First of all the Sree-Bhavana should form itself into a 
Perfect social unit composed of students, the superintendent, 
and the other Officials, and not merely remain an aggregate of 
dividuals for some educational purpose. 


Living Contact Between the Teacher and the Taught 


Communication of life can only be through a living 
agency, And culture, which is the life of mind, can only be 
imparted through man to man. Book-learning or scripturai 
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texts may merely make us pedants. They are static and 
quantitative ; they accumulate and are hoarded up under strict 
guards. Culture grows and moves and multiplies itself in life. 


Human Relations 


To our misfortune, we have, in our own country, all the 
furniture of the European University except the human teacher. 
We have instead, merely purveyors of book-lore, in whom the 
paper-god of the book-shop seems to have made himself vocal. 
And as a natural result, we find our students to be untouchable 
even to our Indian Professors. These teachers distribute their 
doles of mental food, gingerly and from a dignified distance, 
raising walls of note-books between themselves and their 
students. This kind of food is neither relished nor does it 
give nourishment. It is a famine ration strictly regulated to 
save us, not from emaciation but only from absolute death. It 
holds out no hope of that culture which is far in excess of 


man’s mere necessity. It is certainly less than enough and far 
less than a feast. 


In teaching, the guiding spirit should be personal love. 
Have more faith in the principle of life, in the sanctity of the 
human soul than in the mere methods of teaching. 


Teacher is More Important Than the Method 


In the final analysis, we must inevitably conclude that 


education can be imparted only by a teacher and never bya 
method. 


Man can learn only from a man. Just as a water tank can 
be filled only with water and fire can be kindled only with fire, 
life can be inspired only with life...... In our social organization 
we are searching for a guru who will add meaning and give pace 
to our life ; in our educational system we are searching for a guru 
who will seek deliverance of our mind from its imprisonment. 
However it may be, we want a human being in every sphere of 
our life. Mere a method shall bring us no salvation. 


(Siksa, 1342, B.S. Ed., P. 286.) 
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Patient and Tolerant 


They only deserve to be teachers who are patient and 
tolerant. 


(Tagore.) 


Discipline and Punishment 


In all cases, where severe and maximum punishment is 
found to have been administered to children, it is the teachers 
who are fundamentally responsible. Because they are feeble- 
minded, they want to lighten their responsibility through 
excessive severity. Whether in government or in education, a 
repressive disciplinary policy only testifies to the inefficiency of 
the authority. 


(Tagore.) 
Learning Through Mother Tongue 


It was because we were taught in our own language that 
our mind quickened, learning should as far as possible follow 
the process of eating. When the taste begins from the first 
bite the stomach is awakened to its function before it is loaded, 
So that its digestive juices get full play. Nothing like this 
happens, however, when the Bengali boy is taught in English. 


The first bite bids fair to wrench loose both rows of 
teeth-like a veritable earthquake in the mouth! And by the 
time he discovers that the morsel is not of the genus stone, 
but a digestible bonbon, half his allotted span of life is over. 

hile one is choking and spluttering over the spelling and 
grammar, the inside remains starved, and when at length the 
taste is felt, the appetite has vanished. 


English Language 


We must admit that the English language cannot lose its 
Seat of honour in our universities. It is not because it is 
indispensable to the present needs of our daily life, but because 
the science and learning of Europe have today won the respect 
of all mankind. To deny this fact out of sheer national vanity 
will forebode evil. English education is as necessary for our 
economic and political security as for its powerful influence to- 
wards emancipating our mind and conduct from stupidity. The 
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mind that resists this influence or fails to assimilate it carries 
a feeble existence within a narrow, unenlightened enclosure. 
The eternal light of knowledge, from whichever direction it 
may come, is resisted, simply because of its unfamiliarity, 
only by a mind that is primitive in its obtuseness. All men 
irrespective of nationality and creed have a right to every mani- 
festation of Truth; this is one of the birth-rights of man -+--+ 
in all countries, the treasures are strictly guarded, but the doors 
to the treasures of learning in all universities are always open 
for the union of all mankind. 


(Siksa, 1351, B.S. Ed., Vol. I, P. 340.) 


On Dancing 


There is no doubt, that the provision for our country’s 
health and food is of great importance, but the expression of 
its joy is no less vitally necessary. The villagers who are known 
as the masses of the country have always abundantly expressed 
their joy in life through their music and dance in varied forms 
of literature and arts. Like scattered pools of water in the 
dried up river-bed of a stream these yet exist, but there is danger 
of their soon being completely lost. One of the main reasons 
is the stupidity of our educated communities. We are book- 
worms, quite out of touch with the inner life of our country: 
We are school boys of English Schools ; therefore, we wax 
enthusiastic over pedantic research in foreign arts following the 
prescribed path of text-books ; we utterly lack the inner culture 
which can make us discover and properly evaluate the materials 
of beauty which lie unrecognized all around us in the rural 
areas, One of this is Dancing. This great gift of the Goddess 
Sarasvati has been disdainfully relegated by our cultural circles 
to the realm of the professionals. In the life of the masses 
it still remains hidden here and there with apologetic diffidence. 


All expressions of joy keep man’s vital alive and creative ; 
man does not die only from want of food; absence of joy kills 
his manhood. In the western continent dancing is a companion 
of true manhood. In our country, too, the dance will remove 
the feebleness from which our country suffers. 


(Visva-Bharati News, Feb. 1936.) 
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Teaching of History 


If we think closely, we shall see that the greatest disparity 
in knowledge between the educated and uneducated in our 
country lies in the knowledge of history----++ It isa most lament- 
able ignorance for man not to know what man has done or can 
do in this world. 


Everybody agrees that history can be learnt properly only 
when it is learnt not only through the intellect but also through 
the imagination. 


(Rabindra Rachnavali, Vol. XII, P. 524.) 
My Religion 


I have already confessed to you that my religion is a 
poet’s religion ; all that I feel about it is from vision and not 
from knowledge. I frankly say that I cannot satisfactorily 
answer your questions about evil, or about what happens after 
death. And yet I am sure that there have come moments when 
my soul has touched the infinite and has become intensely 
conscious of it through the illumination of joy. It has been 
said in our Upanishads that our mind and our words come 
away baffled from the supreme Truth, but he who knows That, 
through the immediate joy of his own soul, is saved from all 
doubts and fears. 


In the night we stumble over things and become acutely 
conscious of their individual separateness, but the day reveals 
the great unity which embraces them. And the man, whose 
inner vision is bathed in an illumination of his consciousness, 
at once realizes the spiritual unity reigning supreme over all 
differences of race, and his mind no longer awkwardly stumbles 
over individual facts of separateness in the human world, accept- 
ing them as final ; he realizes that peace is in the inner harmony 
which dwells in truth, and not in any outer adjustments ; that 
beauty carries an eternal assurance of our spiritual relationship 
to reality, which waits for its perfection in the response of our 


love. 
(Lectures and Addresses by Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
Ed. Anthony X. Soares, Macmillan Co., 


1962, Pp. 16-17.) 


Religious Education 


What is really necessary is neither temples nor external 
rites and rituals. We want the ashram, where the clear beauty of 
Nature combined with the pure pursuits of the human mind has 
created a sacred site for worthy endeavours. Nature and the 
human spirit wedded together shall constitute our temple, and 
selfless good deed our worship...... Such a spot, if found, shall 
provide the true atmosphere for religious education. For, as I 
have said before according to the mysteries of human nature, 
religious education is possible only in the natural atmosphere of 
piety ; all artificial means only pervert or obstruct it, 


(Siksa, 1342, B.S., P. 150.) 


Teaching of Religion 


Teaching of religion can never be imparted in the form of 
lessons, it is there where there is religion in living, Therefore, 
the ideal of the forest colony of the seekers of God as the true 
school of spiritual life holds good even in this age. Religion 
is not a fractional thing that can be doled out in fixed weekly 
or daily measures as one among various subjects in the school 
syllabus. It is the truth of our complete being, the consciousness 
of our personal relationship with the infinite ; it is the true 
centre of gravity of our life. This we can attain during our child- 
hood by daily living in a place where the truth of the spiritual 
world is not obscured by a crowd of necessities assuming 
artificial importance; where life is simple, surrounded by 
fullness of leisure, by ample space and pure air and profound 
peace of nature ; and where men live with a perfect faith in the 
eternal life before them. 


(Personality, P. 135.) 
Meditation 


I believe in the kour of meditation, and I set aside fifteen 
minutes in the morning and fifteen minutes in the evening for 
that purpose. I insist on this period of meditation, not, 
however, expecting the boys to be hypocrites and to make 
believe they are meditating. But I do insist that they remain 
quiet, that they exert the power of self-control, even though 
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instead of contemplating on God, they may be watching the 
gat squirrels running up the trees. 


(Personality, P. 145.) 
Spiritual Value 


We have a personality to which matter and force are 
unmeaning unless related to something intimately personal, 
whose nature we have discovered, in some measure in human 
love, in the greatness of the good, in the martyrdom of heroic 
souls, in the ineffable beauty of nature which can never be a 
physical fact nor anything but an expression of personality. 


Visva-Bharati 


At first, I had founded the school in Santiniketan and invit- 
ed children here with the purpose of liberating them in the wide 
field of Nature. But gradually it occurred to me that the formi- 
dable gulf that existed between man and man had to be removed 
and all men had to be released in the vast Universe of Man. 
This mner aspiration found expression in the history of the evolu- 
tion of my institution. For, the institution that bore the name 
Of Visva-Bharati was founded with this call that man had to be 
Set free not only in the field of Nature but also among mankind, 


(Visva-Bharati, 1358, B.S., P. 78.) 


Visva-Bharati Project 


The greatest distinction of our school is the direct and im- 


mediate emotional contact of our pupils with their teachers and 
with external nature. 


A speciality of our institution is that we want to bring up 
our pupils in inseparable association with Nature. We do not 
am at the acute development of some particular faculties. Our 
aim is to bring about an all-round development of individual 


Personality through harmonious union of the spirit with the 
environment. 


The power of man has reached its limit. The time has 
come for striving for Union. Shall we not succeed in initiating 
at our institution this supreme mission of our age? Shall we not 
Succeed in holding before the world the ideal of the universalit 
of man ? y 


oe 
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Our centre of culture should not only be centre of the intel- 
lectual life of India, but the centre of her economic life also. 


(Tagore.) 


Being strongly impressed with the need and the responsibi- 
lity, which every individual today must realize according to his 
power, I have formed the nucleus of an International University, 
as one of the best means of promoting mutual understanding 
between the East and the West. 


(Creative Unity, P. 173.) 


Visva-Bharati has taken upon herself the task of carrying 
to the whole world India’s Treasure of Light. 


(Visva-Bharati, 1358, B.S., P. 74.) 
As a Centre of the Asian Centre 


Before Asia is in a position to co-operate with the culture of 
Europe she must base her own structure on a synthesis of all the 
different cultures which she has. 


(Creative Unity, P. 174.) 


In this belief, it is my desire to extend by degrees the scope 
of this university on simple lines, until it comprehends the whole 
range of eastern cultures—the Aryan, Semitic, Mongolian and 
others. Its object will be to reveal the eastern mind to the world. 


(Creative Unity, P. 175.) 


As a Centre of Rural Reconstruction 


The object of Sriniketan is to bring back life in its com- 
pleteness into the villages making them self-reliant and seif-res- 
pectful, acquainted with the cultural traditions of their own 
country, and competent to make an efficient use of the modern 
resources for the improvement of their physical, intellectual and 
economic condition. 


The aims and objects of the Institute, as originally set forth 
n detail, are as follows :— 


1. To win the frier dship and affection of villagers and culti- 
vators by taking a real interest in all that concerns theif 
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life and welfare, and by making a lively effort to assist 
p them in solving their most pressing problems. 


N 


To take the problems of the village and the field to the 
class room for study and discussion and to the experi- 
mental farm for solution. 


3. To carry the knowledge and experience gained in the 
class-room and the experimental farm to the villagers, 
in the endeavour to improve their sanitation and 
health ; to develop their resources and credit ; to help 
them to sell their produce and buy their requirements 
to the best advantage ; to teach them better method of 
growing crops and vegetables and of keeping live- 

5 stock ; to encourage them to learn and practise arts 
y and crafts ; and to bring home to them the benefits of 
associated life, mutual aid, and common endeavour. 


4. To work out practically an all-round system of elemen- 
tary education in the villages based on the Boy Scout 
Ideal and training, with the object of developing ideas 
of citizenship and public duty such as may appeal to 
the villagers and be within their means and capacity. 


5. To encourage in the staff and the students of the De- 
partment itself a spirit of sincere service and willing 
Sacrifice in the interests of and on terms of comradeship 
with their poorer, less educated and greatly harassed 
neighbours in the villages. 


To train the students to a due sense of their own intrin- 
sic worth, physical and moral, and in particular to teach 
them to do with their own hands everything which a 
village householder or cultivator does or should do for 
a living, if possible, more efficiently. 


To put the students in the way of acquiring practical 
€xperience in cultivation, dairying, animal husbandry, 
poultry-keeping, carpentry, smithing, weaving, tanning 
Practical sanitation work and in the art and spirit of 
cooperation. 


To give the students elementary instruction in the 
Sciences connected with their practical work to train 
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them to think and record the knowledge acquired by 
them for their own benefit and for that of their fellow- 
men. 


(Visva-Bharati Bulletin, No. 6, 1925.) 
Civilization—For the Object of Gaining Perfection 


Civilization cannot merely be a growing totality of happen- 
ings that by chance have assumed a particular shape and ten- 
dency which we consider to be excellent. It must be the expression 
of some guiding moral force which we have evolved in our society 
for the object of attaining perfection, The word ‘perfection’ 
has a simple and definite meaning when applied to an inanimate 
' thing, or even to a creature whose life has principally a biological 

significance. But man being complex and always on the path of 
transcending himself, the meaning of the word ‘perfection’, as 
applied to him, cannot be crystallized into an inflexible idea. 
This has made it possible for different races to have different 
shades of definition for this term. 


The Sanskrit word dharma is the nearest synonym in our 
own language that occurs to me for the word civilization. In fact, 
we have no other word except perhaps some newly-coined one, 
lifeless and devoid of atmosphere. The specific meaning of 
dharma is that principle which holds us firm together and leads 
us to our best welfare. The general meaning of this word is the 
essential quality of a thing. 


Dharma for man is the best expression of what he is in truth. 
He may reject dharma and may choose to be an animal ora 
“machine and thereby may not injure himself, may even gain 
strength and wealth from an external and material point of view > 
yet this will be worse than death for him as aman. It has been 
said in our scriptures : Through adharma (the negation © 
dharma) man prospers, gains what appears desirable, conquers 
enemies, but perishes at the root. 


One who is merely a comfortable money-making machine 
does not carry in himself the perfect manifestations of man. He á 
is like a gaudily embroidered purse which is empty. He raises k 
rich altar in his life to the blind and deaf image of a yawning 
negation and all the costly sacrifices continually offered to it are 
poured into the mouth of an ever hungry abyss. And according 
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to our scriptures, even while he swells and shouts and violently 
gesticulates, he perishes. ‘ 


The same idea has been expressed by the great Chinese sage, 
Lao-tze, in a different manner, where he says : One who may die, 
but will not perish, has life everlasting. In this he also suggests 
that when a man reveals his truth he lives, and that truth itself 
is dharma. Civilization, according to this ideal, should be the ex- 
Pression of man’s dharma in his corporate life. 


(A Lecture delivered by Tagore in China in 1924, 
Ed. by Anthony X. Soares, 1962, Pp. 43-44.) 


True Culture 


Culture brings fulfilment from the depths of the self to the 
faculties and aptitudes of a man asa whole. Under its influence 
man spontaneously attains an all-round fulfilment, and the pur- 
Suit of knowledge for its own sake and the enthusiasm for un- 
Selfish actions become natural. True culture sets greater store 

Y Natural courtesy than mechanical observance of custom and 
Convention. It does not encourage artificial politeness calculated 
to serve practical ends in human dealings. A cultured man will 
Tather injure than humiliate himself. He is ashamed of pur- 
Posely parading himself or selfishly forcing himself to the fore- 
front. Whatever is mean or false pains him. He takes delight 
mn Tespecting excellence in all spheres, because of his intimate 
Acquaintance with all that is best in art, literature and history. 

e can judge and forgive and can appreciate the good point in 
Others in Spite of divergence of views. To be envious of others? 
Success is to himself humiliation. 


(Siksa, 1342, B.S., P. 276.) 


Education for International Understanding 


_ Tomorrow’s history will begin with a chapter on inter- 
nationalism and we shall be unfit for tomorrow if we retain any 
narrow customs or habits of thought that are contrary to uni- 
Vetsalism. There is, I know, such a thing as national Pride, but 

earnestly wish that it never makes me forget that the best 


ae of our Indian sages are directed to the abolition of dis. 
y. 


ee 
TARR A RADA ARDEA AD ARR RADAR AAA 


Mahatma Gandhi 


[Shri Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1869—1948) : He was 
born on October 2, 1869, at Porbandar in Guzerat. When 18 
years old he was sent to study law in London where he remained 
for 3 years, being called to the bar in 1891. In 1893, he went to 
South Africa where he was drawn so completely into the struggle 
for political rights that he gave up his lucrative legal practice an 
undertook a drastic course in self-discipline in order to devote his 
whole life to public work. In course of the fight with the South 
African government he suffered imprisonment and assassinations. 
In 1914, he returned to India and threw himself actively into the 
work of the Indian National Congress. 


The massacre of the Jallianwalla Bagh stirred the wrath of 
the people. Gandhiji called on the people to withdraw from al 
government appointments and institutions and to undertake mass 
civil disobedience. The movement was later withdrawn as at some 
places the people became violent. The battle for independence, 
however, continued in different ways. Gandhiji did his utmost for 
Hindu Muslim accord. He devoted himself to the uplift of the 
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villages and the abolition of untouchability. In 1930, Gandhiji 
leda new campaign of Civil Disobedience. He took the famous 
‘Dandi Marck to defy governments salt monopoly. The cruel 
and ruthless suppression and arrests made the people more deter- 
mined. In World War II, Gandhiji was prepared to give his full 
co-operation to Great Britain in case full freedom to India was 
assured. No assurance came. In 1942, Gandhiji started ‘Quit 
India’ movement. With the advent of the Labour Government in 
Britain the possibility of complete independence was in sight, but 
in 1946, the fires of communal frenzy broke out and Gandhiji at 
the age of 77 tramping barefoot from village to village urged the 
People for amity and unity. On 15th August, 1947 came the 
Independence but not without the partition of India into two 
nations, much against the wish of Gandhiji who throughout his life 
had worked for unity, brotherhood and love among all sections 
and communities. Even in the last few months of his life he tried 
to allay the communal feelings. On January 30, 1948, as the man 
of God was walking to his daily prayer meeting in Delhi he was 
fatally shot. He died with the name of God on his lips. 


Gandhiji will always be remembered as the apostle of non- 
violence and truth, as a man who identified himself with the poor 
and the disinherited, and who asserted the validity of moral princi- 
bles and their application to public life. “I shall not bear ill-will 
towards anyone. I shall not submit to injustice from anyone. I 
shall conquer untruth by truth and in resisting untruth I shall put 
up with all suffering,” —was his resolve for everyday.] 


Mahatma Gandhi’s contribution in the field of politics 
and social reform has been so great and spectacular that his 
Work in the sphere of education has not received the attention 
of the world it deserves. It may be because of its recent growth 
Or want of proper valuation. It is not justified to confine 
Gandhiji’s educational philosophy within the precincts of the 
Wardha Scheme. It is concerned with those eternal values 
Which give content and significance to life. The legacy he has 
left to posterity is his teaching that the world could yet be reliev- 
ed from mutual distrust and destruction by conscious reorgani- 
Zation of life through Truth and Ahimsa. 


“By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the 
best in child and man—body, mind and spirit.’ This is how 
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Gandhiji summed up his idea of true education. ‘All- 
round’ implies a harmonious development. ‘Drawing out of 
the best in child’ recognizes a great potentiality coiled up in 
the child which can be released and developed to its perfection 
through education. ‘Body, mind and spirit’ is a vision of the 
whole man. The first emphasis is on the body and the culmina- 
tion point is the spirit. It is through practical work one attains 
intellectual development. But intellectual attainment is neither 
the beginning nor the end of education. It isa mid-point. The 
individual has yet to blossom out to perfection to bring forth 
all that is best in him. All development, all personal advance- 
Ment is in the search of Truth, the realization of the spiritual 
essence that isin man. Thus education cannot be confined to 
childhood and youth—it has to take into account the whole life 
of a man ; and that is the significance of the phrase ‘best in 
child and man’. So education will not be complete till one 
realizes the Self, the Perfection. Education is through life and 
for life. Education must take care of the whole child, the human 
personality, in all its aspects—physical, intellectual and spiritual. 
But what is the purpose of education ? It should be the function 
of education to bring about a harmonious development of all 
the aspects of human personality so that it can grow to its 
highest stature and serve the society at its best. ‘Education, he 
has often explained’, wrote Shri Mahadev Desai, ‘must draw 
the whole man out’of the boy and girl, and no education could 


be sound that does not make useful citizens, whole men, of boys - 


and girls.’ The social reference is significant. The explanation 
claims a similarity to the aim accepted by the Board of Education 
in England. ‘The aim of education should be to develop to the 
full the potentialities of every child at school, in accord always 
with the general good of the community of which he is a member. 
For Gandhiji, the potentiality of the child is in the centre of the 
picture. The school has to help the child to realize this poten- 


tiality, to make his life better, fuller, happier—both individually 
and socially. 


The teacher must prepare the environment in which the 
child may best blossom and make himself most fruitful. It 
appears appropriate here to quote Eucken from ‘Life’s Basis 
and Life’s Ideal’ that the aim of education, as of life, is to exalt 
personality : ‘We bear within us simply the potentiality of 
becoming a personality’ and life as a whole has ‘the task © 


a 
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winning our own being completely’. This is what Eucken means 
the drawing out of the best in child. But, is the aim individualis- 
tic? No doubt, Gandhiji stressed that ‘the individual is the one 
Supreme consideration’ and increase of the power of the State 
might result in ‘the greatest harm to mankind by destroying 
individuality which lies at the root of all progress.’ But in fact, 
Gandhiji knew that only in a social medium the individuality 
could be fostered and personality exalted, as Baldwin said, ‘The 
Teal self is the bipolar self, the social self.” Gandhiji emphati- 
cally says, ‘I value individual freedom, but you must not forget 
man is essentially a social being. We have learnt to strike the 
Mean between individual freedom and social restraint. Willing 
Submission to social restraint for the sake of well-being of the 
whole society, enriches both the individual and the society of 
which one is a member.’ His way was to follow the golden mzan 
of the Greeks who found their best chance of self-development 
IN the service of the State, while the interests of the State were 
best served by the development of the individual. Addressing 
the school students he said, ‘You must devote a certain portion 
Of your time daily to serving the people around in a practical 
Manner. You must therefore, be prepared to take the spade, 
the broomstick and the basket. That would be the richest part 
of your education, not learning by heart literary thesis.’ 


Service for humanity is the core of his philosophy, and 
Start he may from whatever premises, he reaches to the same 
Conclusion. He believes in the absolute oneness of God no 
Matter with whatever name we call Him and thus there is the 
essential unity among His living creation. Man’s ultimate 
alm is the realization of God and all his endeavour—social, 
Political and religious—must be guided to this end. ‘The imme- 
late service of all human beings becomes a necessary part 
of the endeavour, simply because the only way to find God is to 
See Him in His creation and be one with it....-. Iam a part and 
Parcel of the whole and I cannot find Him apart from the rest 
of humanity.” For Gandhiji, God lives in the temple of huma- 
nity and ‘man becomes great exactly in the degree in which he 
Works for the welfare of his fellow men’. 


What was the Social Order that Gandhiji visualized ? A 
ety that would help each man to realize the highest aim of 
'Slife in a co-operative endeavour to search after Truth—is 
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feeling and excludes all thought of hatred and exploitation. 
Thus the social order has to be based on truth and non-violence, 
the other name of love. Exploitation in any form—social, 
Political, economic or Teligious—must have to disappear, for it 
devastates the divine dignity of man. The economic and social 
structure of the society must depend on decentralized industry 
and agriculture. Everyone has to be independent for one’s 
Vital needs ; for dependence brings helplessness, and helplessness 
engenders exploitation. And yet, one has to be inter-dependent 
since a Co-operative living demands it. To materialize this 


Husain as its Chairman to give shape to Gandhiji’s plan. The 
Teport of the committee embodies what is known as the Wardha 


The Wardha Scheme envisages a free and compulsory edu- 
cation for al] boys and girls between the ages of seven and four- 
teen, Gandhiji believed, ‘Primary education, extending over a 
period of 7 years or longer and Covering all the subjects upto 
the matriculation standard, except English, plus a vocation...... 
should take the place of what 


7 passes today under the name of 
Primary, middle and high school education.’ 


f education as one integrated process 
rom P'e-primary to universi ; 
is attention to this formative period 
importance, Here was a foundation 
e future of the child and of the country. For 

i Tacy minimum universal educa- 
‘I think we can Postpone the question 
on for some time, but the problem of primary 
t be postponed for a minute.’ 


Craft is to be the centre of education. Education should 
be given through Some productive work on craft which should 
become the nucleus of all other instruction. The craft chosen 
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should be learnt systematically and scientifically and must 
produce practical results. 


The most interesting and singular feature of the scheme is 
its self-supporting character. ‘You have to start with the 
Conviction that looking to the needs of the villages in India, 
our rural education ought to be made self supporting, if it is to 
be compulsory.’ It will also help the child to come out as an 
earning unit after completing the 7 years course at the age of 
fourteen. The aim is to educate the child and also simulta- 
neously to cut at the root of unemployment. It is also expected 
that the work produced by the school will have a money value 
to cover the pay of the teacher. A non-exploiting social order 
can only be founded with people who are economically free 
and not dependent on others for their vital needs. This is the 
crux of the situation. In schools, the attitude has to be built 
up. Thus it will not be difficult to appreciate the self-supporting 
Involvement in education. 


The medium of instruction for the Basic Education is to 
be the mother tongue of the child. This is the most natural 
thing, the mother tongue being the first medium of education 
at home. It enlarges the capacity to understand and to 
xpress effectively and to read and write correctly. It develops 
clarity of thinking and receptivity to new ideas. 


The Wardha Scheme is imbued with Gandhiji’s cardinal 
creed of non-violence and idea of a co-operative community. 
Shri Mahadev Desai explained, ‘The idea of self-supporting 
Education cannot be divorced from the ideological background 
of Non-violence, and unless we bear in mind that the new 
Scheme is intended to bring into being a new age from which 
Class and communal hatred is eliminated and exploitation is 
eschewed, we cannot make a success of it.’ The self-supporting 
Society has to eschew hatred and exploitation for its very 
€Xistence and must sustain itself through love, non-violence 
and the spirit of co-operative living. 

It was only given to this great man of our country the 
Courage and conviction to launch such a revolutionary experi- 
ment, To quote the words of Dr. Zakir Husain’s Committee : 
Thus the new scheme which we are advocating will aim at 
giving the citizens of the future a keen sense of personal worth, 
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dignity and efficiency and will strengthen in them the desire 
for self-improvement and social service in a co-operative 
community.’ 


The wide world over the need for such an approach as a 
corrective to the over-academic education is recognised. In 
the curriculum a place is found for ‘manual work’ or ‘work 
experience’. The Education Commission has observed, ‘The 
programme of basic education did involve work experience for 
all children in the primary schools, though the activities 
proposed were concerned with the indigenous crafts and the 
village employment patterns. If in practice basic education 
has become largely frozen around certain crafts, there is no 
denying the fact that it always stressed the vital principle of 
relating education to productivity. What is now needed is a 
reorientation of the basic education programme to the needs 
of a society that has to be transformed with the help of science 
and technology. In other words, work experience must be 
forward looking in keeping with the character of the new social 
order.’ 


The fact is that the underlying spirit of Basic Education 
has not been fully understood by many. Prof. Saiyidain in the 
foreword of the report of the Assessment Committee on Basic 
Education (1956) has already expressed the need of a careful 
reorientation of ideas, attitudes and techniques : ‘It is, therefore, 
a matter of great surprise though it is certainly one of dis- 
appointment that the full implications of basic approach have 
not yet been realized by many teachers and educational 
administrators.’ We ‘criticise because we sometimes do not 
understand. Professor Mujeeb has rightly pointed out, that 
‘The opinions of great men do not in the least absolve us from 
the duty of thinking for ourselves. They are flashes of inspira- 
tion which reveal to us aspects of truth and reality that may 
have remained invisible without them. But this is all. We 
cannot live for them or even by them. We can only live for 
ourselves, and we should look only within ourselves for the 
light that guides and the will that creates.’ Gandhiji would 
never brook the idea of the dogmatic acceptance of his own 
scheme by the people. He himself was the relentless critic of 
his own philosophy : ‘You should not accept anything out of 
your regard for me...... The scheme should be accepted after 
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full and mature consideration so that it may not have to be 
given up after a little while.’ Though Gandhiji had a desire to 
teach all the subjects through hand-work, he was nevertheless 
aware that everyone of these subjects could not be so taught 
and therefore ‘we wili teach as much of these subjects through 
the rakli (or any other basic craft) as possible’. He would not 
dogmatically interpret Basic Education as education through 
craft. ‘This is true to a certain extent, but that is not the 
whole truth. The roots of Nai Talim go deeper. It is based 
on truth and non-violence in individual and collective life. 
Untruth and violence lead to bondage and can have no place 
in education.’ Craft is taught not for craft’s sake, but for 
opening up avenues to creative self expression, practical work 
and learning by doing. Neither does it stand in the way of 
industrial progress, for the training in practical skill, observa- 
tion and creative work will certainly be a better preparation for 
industrial training or engineering colleges. 


We must remember that Gandhiji combined in himself the 
Visionary and practical man. He was a man experimenting 
with truth. His thoughts evolved and grew with time. He 
realized with experience : ‘It has become clear to me that the 
Scope of Basic Education has to be extended. It should include 
the education of everybody at every stage of life? Education 
has to be as broad as life itself. It has to be adjusted and 


Teoriented with the needs of time and the temper of a new 
Society, 


Success of any educational experiment depends on teachers. 
Even Gandhiji acknowledged that if teachers were not what 
he expected them to be, the scheme would not succeed. There- 
fore, he has always stressed, ‘We must procure the best teachers 
for our children whatever it may cost.? The student has to 
learn more from the teacher than from books. Like Swami 
Vivekananda, Gandhiji believed in ‘character-making’ educa- 
tion. He said that all our learning and knowledge will be of 
No avail if they do not enable us to cultivate absolute purity of 
heart. ‘The end of ail knowledge must be the building of 
character, What is education without character and what is 
Character without elementary personal purity!’ Character 
Tesults from purity of personal life. ‘And all the great religions 
of the world, however much they may differ, are absolutely one 
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on this fundamental thing that no man or woman with an 
impure heart can possibly appear before the Great White 
Throne.’ Gandhiji reminded that ‘the primary aim of all 
education is, or should be, the moulding of the character of 
pupils, and a teacher who has a character to keep need not lose 
heart’. ‘If they impart all the knowledge in the world to their 
students but inculcate not truth and purity among them, they 
will have betrayed them and instead of raising them set them 
on the downward road to perdition.’ The teacher’s work is a 
sacred one. He holds a high office from where he can exercise 
great influence upon his pupils. ‘I have found that boys 
imbibe more from the teachers’ own lives than they do from the 
books that they read to them.’ The Secondary Education Com- 
mission had its comments on the role of teachers: ‘Both within 
the school and in organizations connected with the teaching 
profession, the teacher has always to realize that all his activities 
are being watched by his pupils. To the extent, therefore, both 
in his personal conduct and in his general attitude to all 
problems concerning the country, he has to realise that there 
are limitations within which he must act for the best interests 
of the profession.’ Gandhiji believed: ‘It is possible for a 
teacher situated miles away to affect the spirit of the pupils by 
his way of living. It would be idle for me, if I were a liar, to 
teach the boys to tell the truth. A cowardly teacher would 
never succeed in making his boys valiant...... I saw, therefore, 
that I must be an eternal object lesson to the boys and girls 
living with me.’ 


In the later Vedic period when a student was permitted to 
return home after completion of his studies, the teacher’s fare- 
well address contained the blessing ‘Let thy preceptor be to 
thee like unto a god! Whatever good works have been per- 
formed by us, those should be observed by thee—not others.” 
Goodness is inherent in the soul of the pupil and this can only 
be drawn out by the teachers ‘whose character is unsallied, who 
are always ready to learn and to grow from perfection to perfec- 
tion’. Teacher has to fashion the heart rather than the brain- 
This calls forth two conditions—teachers exemplary character 
and ample opportunity of personal contact between the teacher 

sand the taught. ‘I have felt that teacher’s work lies more 
outside than inside the lecture room......unless the teachers af? 
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prepared to give all their time outside the class room to their 
‘students, not much can be done.’ 


Mere knowledge of letters will not help a man. A peasant 
has ordinary knowledge of the world. He honestly earns his 
bread, knows how to behave with others and observes rules of 
morality. He only does not know how to read and write. 
‘What do you propose to do by giving him a knowledge of 
letters? Will you add an inch to his happiness ? No. This 
will make him discontent with his lot. As such there is no need 
for such an education. Gandhiji does not, however, run down 
a knowledge of letters. He would not make a fetish of it by 
making it compulsory. Only the capacity to read and write 


does not make a man educated. ‘Literacy in itself is no 
education.’ 


‘Life without religion, I hold, is life without principle, and 
life without principle is like a ship without a rudder.’ Just as 
a ship without a rudder will never reach its destination so will 
a man without religion never reach his destined goal. By 
religion Gandhiji does not mean dogmas or rituals. “There is 
no religion higher than Truth and Righteousness.’ He explain- 
ed religion as something that transcends, ‘which changes one’s 
very nature, which binds one indissclubly to the truth within 
and which ever purifies’, Gandhiji emphasizes the moral 
basis of religion. ‘True religion and true morality are insepar- 
ably bound up with each other.’ He believes in the Universal 

eligion propounded by Swami Vivekananda in the Parlia- 
Ment of Religion. In the same strain Gandhiji says, ‘Even as 
a tree has a single trunk, but many branches and leaves, so 
there is one true and perfect religion, but it becomes many, as 
1t passes through the human medium.’ He advocates the study 
of other religions besides one’s own, because it ‘will give one 
a grasp of the rock bottom unity of all religions and afford a 
glimpse also of the universal and absolute truth which lies 
beyond the dust of creeds and faiths’. We should have an 
Attitude of respect and reverence towards all religions, ‘Stud 
and appreciation of other religions need not cause a eilenn 
2 Tt, for one’s own religion; it should mean extension of that 
i Sard to other religions.” Thoughhe is aware of the difficul- 
les of religious education in India, he is nevertheles i 
that neglect of religious education woul ee 
uld undermine the moral 
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fibre of society. Therefore, he maintains that ‘The fundamental 
basis of religious education should be instruction in the univer- 
sal essentials of religion and a training in the fundamental 
virtues of Truth and Ahimsa, which make for purity of heart 
and purity of living? How is this training to be given? 
Gandhiji had already experienced the futility of making the 
children memorize and recite hymns or read from books in- 
tended for moral instruction. Ashe came into closer contact 
with these children of Tolstoy Farm he realized that one im- 
bibes more from observing the exemplary life of an ideal teacher 
than from the books. ‘I have always felt that the true text book 
for the pupil is the teacher.” ‘Woe to the teacher who teaches 
one thing with his lips and carries another in his breast.’ In 
Gandhiji’s opinion a course in religious education would com- 
prise the reverential study of religions of the world, showing 
how in essence they meet in perfect unity. To know that 
truths enshrined in one’s own sacred books are the same that 
illuminate the pages of holy books of others, to realize that 
messages of all religious leaders of the world are permeated 
with the same spirit of love and fellow feeling, to discover 
parallelism among the texts of different scriptures are by 
themselves education, for they deepen and strengthen man’s 
faith in himself and in his universe. It is interesting to com- 
pare Gandhiji’s view on religious education with those embo- 
died in the Reports of the University Education Commission and 
the Education Commission ; a resonance is apparent regarding 
the great need for such an education. 


Pupils should know to discriminate between what should 
be received and what rejected. It is the duty of the teacher to 
teach his pupils discrimination. In a culture where there is 
some stress on conformity, critical thinking has to be taught in 
the schools. The importance of developing an attitude of mind 
to think objectively and critically was very well realized by the 
Secondary Education Commission. ‘To be effective, a demo- 
cratic citizen should have the understanding and the intellectual 
integrity to sift truth from falsehood, facts from propaganda 
and to reject the dangerous appeal of fanaticism and prejudice. 
Gandhiji said, ‘We are thinking, knowing beings and we must 
in this period distinguish truth from untruth, sweet from bitter 
language, clean from unclean things and so on. But the stu- 
dent’s path today is strewn with more difficulties than the one 
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of distinguishing good from bad things.’ Samuel Johnson had 
his own way of expressing concern over a man who did not care 
to distinguish between good and bad, as he remarked during a 
conversation, ‘If he does really think that there is no distinction 
between virtue and vice, why, sir, when he leaves our houses 
let us count our spoons.’ 


Gandhiji deplored the tendency to despise manual labour. 
In a country where more than eighty per cent of the population 
is agricultural and another ten per cent industrial, ‘it is a crime 
to make education merely literary and to unfit boys and girls 
for manual work in after life’. He held that children must 
from their infancy be taught the dignity of labour by teaching 
them handicraft and enabling them to produce from the moment 
they begin training. This is why craft occupies a pivotal place 
in his scheme of education. Craft is not to be taught as a 
Single isolated item but ‘the whole process of education should 
be imparted’ through it. ‘Only every handicraft has to be taught 
not merely mechanically as is done today but scientifically, that 
is the child should know the why and wherefore of every process.” 
‘The principal idea is to impart the whole education of the body 
and the mind and the soul through the handicraft that is taught 
to children.’ But all education should start from the hand, 
rather from the five fingers. ‘The brain must be educated through 
the hand. If I were a poet I could write poetry on the possibili- 
ties of the five fingers.’ In essence, he combined practice with 
formal training. He however was not the first to have this ver- 
sion. The University Education Commission wrote : ‘Aristotle, 
Francis, Bacon, Milton and Louis Agassiz are among the world’s 
great men who specifically expressed a similar conviction. But 
in one important respect he differed from most of others ; while 
their minds caught the vision of a new day, the bookishness of 
their lives held some of them captive. Therein is Gandhiji’s pre- 
eminence.’ Psychologically the craft-centred scheme balances 
the practical and intellectual elements of experience ; sociologi- 
cally it promotes a true sense of dignity of labour and develops 
qualities of co-operation and brotherhood ; and from the econo- 
mic point of view it makes education remunerative, generates 
the spirit of self-reliance and independence, and attempts at 
building a bulwark against social exploitation. 


Talking of foreign medium of instruction Gandhiji said that 
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it had made the children practically foreigners in their own land 
and strangers in their own homes. ‘The foreign medium has 
caused brain fag, put an undue strain upon the nerves of our 
children, made them crammers and imitators, unfitted them for 
original work and thought and disabled them for filtrating their 
learning to the family or the masses’, and ‘prevented the growth 
of our vernaculars’. But at the same time Gandhiji cautioned that 
he might not be misunderstood as decrying English or its noble 
literature. He would rather advocate that the best of the world’s 
literature should be within the reach of everyone through verna- 
cular translations. A class of students should therefore, busy 
themselves in learning the best of what is to be learnt in different 
languages of the world and then translating them in the Indian 
languages. He only wanted to say that the nobility of a foreign 
language cannot help a country which must build her own heri- 
tage. For he used to say, ‘I do not want my house to be walled 
in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures 
of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. 
But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.’ It was therefore 
his advice that the foreign medium of instruction should at once 
be replaced by the provincial languages at any cost. He would 
rather prefer a temporary chaos in changing of media than allow 
the continuance of educational waste. The provincial languages 
have to be given the rightful place. Their status and market 
value can be enhanced by making them the language of govern- 
ment offices, law courts and legislatures, 


The question of National Language is closely linked with 
that of medium of instruction. Gandhiji cautioned, ‘So long as 
we the educated classes play with this question, I very much fear 
we shall not produce the free and healthy India of our dreams.” 
‘In my opinion this is not a question to be decided by the acade- 
micians. They cannot decide through what language the boys 
and girls of a place are to be educated. That question is already 
decided for them in every free country...... Theirs is the privilege of 
enforcing the nation’s will in the best manner possible.’ He show- 
ed that English can never and ought not to become the national 
language of India no matter how much tke educated classes be 
impressed that all our activities will come to a stand still with- 
out the use of English. Gandhiji posed the question : ‘What is 
the test of a national language ?’ And he himself answered : 
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(i) For the official class it should be easy to learn. 


(ii) The religious, commercial and political activity through- 
out India should be possible in that language. 


(iii) It should be the speech of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of India. 


(iv) For the whole of the country it should be easy to learn. 


(v) In considering the question, weight ought not to be put 
upon momentary or short-lived conditions. 


It was explained that the English language did not fulfil all 
these conditions. ‘Then which is the language that satisfies all the 
five conditions ? We shall be obliged to admit that Hindi satis- 
fies all those conditions.’ Thus Hindi alone can become the 
national language. What should be the legitimate use of Eng- 
lish? English will be used asa language of international com- 
merce, of diplomacy, and of introduction to western thought 
and culture. Thus, only for these three things knowledge of 
English will be necessary. It would suffice if only a few of us 
acquire the knowledge of English to carry the work of inter- 
national commerce and diplomacy and to give to the nation 
the best of western thought, literature and science. 


Gandhiji acclaimed woman as ‘the mother, maker and 
Silent leader of man’. He thought that ‘woman is the embodi- 
Ment of sacrifice and suffering and her advent to public life 
should, therefore, result in purifying it’. Independence would 
have no meaning so long as women were enslaved by ignorance, 
Superstition and evil social customs. Education was the most 
potent instrument for their regeneration. Man and woman ‘are 
Peerless pair being supplementary to one another’, ‘Each helps 
the other and anything that will impair the status of either of 
them will involve the equal ruin of them both’, and therefore 
this cardinal truth has to be kept in mind in framing schemes 
for Women’s education. Man is supreme in the outward activi- 
ties and therefore he needs a greater knowledge of the outside 
world. ‘On the other hand, home life is entirely the sphere of 
Woman and therefore in domestic affairs, in the upbringing and 
education of children, women ought to have more knowle, 
This ‘discriminating appreciation of these basic principles’ 
help the development of the fullest life of man and w 


ledge,’ 
Would 
oman. 
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Tennyson was also aware of the different roles that man and 
woman had to play in life as he wrote : 


“Man for the field and woman for the hearth : 
Man for the sword and for the needle she : 


All else confusion.’ 


Gandhiji approached to the vexed question of co-education 
with an open mind: ‘Personally I have an open mind. I think 
that there are just as valid reasons for as against co-education. 
And Iwould not oppose the experiment wherever it is made.’ 
Since co-education was still in an experimental stage one had to 
wait for the results. 


$ Gandhiji was the greatest worker in the cause of adult 
education in this country. He taught his wife, the inmates of 
his ashrams whether in South Africa or India, and the large 
masses in the Indian villages. His historic Dandi March was a 
great awakening and one of his most important experiments in 
mass education. He advised the students to devote their vaca- 
tion to the service of villages. He believed that the real source 
of energy and vitalizing force lay in rural population, the tillers 
of the soil who produced food for us. But it lay inert and dor- 
mant. Returning from South Africa in 1915, this leader of 
coloured Asiatic races after a successful crusade against racial 
superiority found his countrymen bogged in mental and moral 
gloom. He turned his face towards the downtrodden and lifted 
the multitudes from the quagmire of ignorance and superstition. 
He spread knowledge miles and miles around him, stirred up the 
country’s dormant strength to its titanic stature and charged 
the people with new energy, new vision and hope. He knew 
that illiteracy constitutes a heavy drag on freedom and progress 
and limits the mental horizon not merely of people but also their 
posterity. He said: ‘I would have adult education, not as we 
ordinarily understand it, but the education of parents so that 
they can undertake adequately the moulding of their children.’ 
He clearly saw that it was by an awakening and re-orientation 
of the adult mind that society could be organized materially, 
morally and spiritually. No nation can survive long if its sense 
of right and wrong, its capacity for impartial judgment—in a 
word—its conscience is atrophied. 
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It is difficult to find a parallel to what Gandhiji achieved 
through his written pages, preachings, prayers and personal 
example. He carried the torch of knowledge to the remotest 
part of the country and roused the forty crores from their age 
long slumber. He brought solace and self respect to the dis- 
Possessed and impoverished villagers, and liberated them from 
the rusted fetters and shackles—social, political, religious. 


He taught the Gospel of Faith and Fearlessness. ‘Without 
faith this world will come to nought.’ To him faith does not 
contradict reason but transcends it. ‘This faith is not a delicate 
flower which would wither under the slightest stormy weather. It 
is like the Himalayas—no storm can possibly remove the Himala- 
yas from its foundations. I want everyone of you to cultivate 
that faith in God and religion.’ From faith in oneself comes 
fearlessness which is the first requisite of spirituality. ‘Cowards 
can never be moral,’ he said. ‘Fearlessness is the sine qua non 
for the growth of the other noble qualities. How can one seek 
truth or cherish love without fearlessness.’ These are noble 
thoughts that we must think over and over again, revere them, 
and make them our ideals. This is only possible if we could 
inculcate these great thoughts in the mind of children. Mr. 
Saiyidain referring to the outstanding contribution of Gandhiji to 
the cause of adult education said : “He was the greatest adult 
educational worker today not only in India but the whole world 


ab, I had quoted in his honour the following couplet from 
qbal : 


‘Fast and furious blows the storm 
Yet calamity lights his lamp, 

The Man of God whom He has given 
The attributes of a King.’ 


poTas Through his teaching Gandhiji has blazed this lighted 
trail not only for India but for the whole world. It will be 
treasured in our hearts as an invaluable heritage and our teachers 


and children in schools will try to spread his message in the 
Whole world.” ‘ 
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THOUGHTS OF GANDHIJI ON EDUCATION 
IN HIS OWN WORDS 


Education—Its Meaning 


F By education, I mean an all-round drawing out of the best 
in child and man—body, mind and spirit. 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 175.) 
The end of all knowledge must be building up of character. 


(Narasima Char, K.T., A Day Book of Thoughts 
from Mahatma Gandhi, P. 74-) 


I hold that true education of the intellect can only come 
through a proper exercise and training of the bodily organs, e.g-, 
hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. In other words an intelligent 
use of the organs in a child provides the best and quickest way of 
developing his intellect. But unless the development of the mind 
goes hand in hand with a corresponding awakening of the soul, 
the former alone would prove to be a poor lop-sided affair. By 
spiritual training I mean education of the heart. A proper and 
an all-round development of the mind, therefore, can take place 
only when it proceeds pari passu with education of the physical 
and spiritual faculties of the child. They constitute an indivisi- 
ble whole. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 123.) 
An education which does not teach us to discriminate bet- 


ween good and bad, to assimilate the one and to eschew the 
other is a misnomer. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 90.) 


I would develop in the child his hands, his brain and his 
soul, 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 23.) 


Literacy is not the end of education, not even the begin- 
ning. It is only one of the means whereby men and women can 
be educated. Literacy in itself is no education. 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 175.) 
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Purity of personal life is the one indispensable condition 
for building a sound education. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 31.) 


If Nai Taleem is really new it should lead to the following 
results. Our sense of frustration should give place to hope ; our 
penury and starvation to a sufficiency of means to maintain our- 
selves ; unemployment to industry and work ; discord to concord. 
It should enable our sons and daughters to learn to read and 
write and know along with it a craft through which they will 
acquire knowledge. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, Pp. 19-20.) 


Between the boy who has passed the matriculation and the 
boy who has gone through basic education, the latter will give a 
better account of himself because his faculties have been develop- 
ed. He would not feel helpless when he goes to college as matri- 
Culates often do. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 95.) 


Your education is absolutely worthless if it is not built on a 
Solid foundation of truth and purity. 


(Narasima Char, K.T., A Day Book of Thoughts 
from Mahatma Gandhi, P. 37.) 


Real education consists in drawing the best out of yourself, 
What better book can there be than the book of humanity ! 


(Narasima Char, K.T., A Day Book of Thoughts 
from Mahatma Gandhi, P. 70.) 


, _ True education is that which draws out and stimulates the 
Spiritual, the intellectual and physical faculties of the children. 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 187.) 


J In my scheme of things the hand will handle tools before 
It draws or traces the writing. The eyes will read the pictures 
of letters and words as they will know other things “in life, ears 
Will catch the names and the meanings of things and sentences, 

he whole training will be natural, responsive, and, therefore, 
the quickest and the cheapest in the land.” 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 186.) 
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Our system of education leads to the development of the 
mind, body and soul. The ordinary system cared only for the 
mind, Nai Talim was not confined to teaching a little spinning 
anda little sweeping. However indispensable these were, they 
were valueless unless they promoted the harmonious develop- 
ment referred to. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 117.) 


My idea is not merely to teach a particular profession or 
occupation to the children, but to develop the full man through 
teaching that occupation. 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 200.) 


I want the whole process of education to be imparted 
through some bandicrafts or industry. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 191.) 


We have to make them true representatives of our culture, 
of our civilization, of the true genius of our nation. We cannot 
do so unless we give them a course of self supporting primary 
education. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 30.) 


Man is neither mere intellect, nor the gross animal body, 
nor the heart orsoulalone. A proper and harmonious combi- 
nation of all the three is required for the making of the whole 
man and constitutes the true economics of education. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 14.) 


It is no exaggeration to say that a human being without 
education is not far removed from an animal. 


(Gandhi, M.K., India of My Dreams, P. 62.) 


The end of all education should surely be service and if @ 
student gets an opportunity of rendering service even whilst he 
is studying, he should consider it as a rare opportunity and treat 
it not really as a suspension of his education but rather its com- 
plement. > 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education.) 
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Education and Character 


The end of all knowledge must be building up character. 
What is education without character and what is character with- 
out elementary personal purity ! 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 30.) 
Our ancient school system is enough. Character-building 


has the first place in it, and that is primary education. A build- 
ing erected on that foundation will last. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 3.) 


All our learning or recitation of the Vedas, correct know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what not will avail us no- 
thing if they do not enable us to cultivate absolute purity of 


heart. The end of all knowledge must be the building of charac- 
ter. 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. 229.) 
The Teacher 
_ Woe to the teacher who teaches one thing with the lips and 
carries another in the heart. 
(Gandhi, M.K., To the Students, P. 16.) 


The politician may succeed in his purpose even though he 
lacks character, but a people’s teacher cannot do without charac- 
ter, If he lacks he will be like salt without its savour, 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P, 161.) 


The exercise of the spirit entirely depended on the life and 
character of the teacher. The teacher had always to be mindful 
of his P’s and Q’s whether he was in the midst of his boys or not. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P, 19.) 


If I was to be their real teacher and guardian, I must touch 
their hearts. 1 must share their joys and sorrows, I must help 
them to solve the problems that faced men, and I must take 
along the right channel the surging aspirations of their youth, 


(Gandhi, M.K., Autobiography, P. 417.) 
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A cowardly teacher would never succeed in making his 
boys valiant and a stranger to self-restraint could never teach 
his pupils the value of self-restraint. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 19.) 


. _ I have always felt that the true text-book for the pupil is 
his teacher. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Autobiography, P. 411.) 


I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that books are 
required more for the teachers than for the taught. And every 
teacher, if he is to do full justice to his pupils, will have to pre- 
pare the daily lesson from the material available to him. This 
too, he will have to suit to the special requirement of his class. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 35.) 
We must procure the best teachers for our children what- 
ever it may cost. 
(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. 44.) 
It is possible for a teacher situated miles away to affect the 
spirit of the pupils by his way of living. 
(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 19.) 
The teacher of Nai Talim will be a craftsman educationist, 
not merely one for the sake of his pay. Pay or salary is a bad 
word. He isa workman worthy of his hire. His wife and child- 
ren too will also be workers. Only thus will true co-operation 
to por Only thus can Nai Talim spread in every village 12 
ndia. 
(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 122.) 


The teacher’s is a high office and it enables him to exercise 
great influence upon the boys and girls in his charge. They re- 
gard what he says as gospel truth. 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. THE) 


It seems to be generally admitted that without the new or 
Basic Education the education of millions of children in India 
is well nigh impossible. The village worker has, therefore, to 
master it and become a Basic Education teacher himself. 


(Gandhi, M.K., India of My Dreams.) 
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There is no school equal to decent home and no teachers 
€qual to honest virtuous parents. 


(Gandhi, M.K., India of My Dreams, P. 39.) 


_ Ihave found that boys imbibe more from the teachers’ own 
lives than they do from the books that they read to them, or the 
lectures that they deliver to them-with their lips. 


{Gandhi, M.K., To the Students, P. 15.) 


If they (teachers) impart all the knowledge in the world 
to their students but inculcate not truth and purity among them, 
they will have betrayed them and instead of raising them set 
them on the downward road to perdition. 


(Gandhi, M.K., The Task Before Indian sidani P. 14.) 


_ When it is remembered that the primary aim of all educa- 
tion is, or should be, the moulding of the character of pupils, a 
teacher who has a character to keep need not lose heart, 


(Gandhi, M.K., The Task Before Indian Students, P. 77.} 


Everyone of us has good inherent in the soul, it needs to be 
drawn out by the teachers, and only those teachers can perform 
this scared function whose own character is unsullied, who are, 
always ready to learn and to grow from perfection to perfection, 


(Gandhi, M.K., The Task Before Indian Students, P. 78.) 


va I have felt that the teacher’s work lies more outside than 
Inside the lecture room ...... Unless the teachers are prepared to 
Sive all their time outside the class room to their students, not 


eae can be done. Let them fashion their hearts rather than 
rains. 


(Gandhi, M.K., To the Students, P, 7.) 


Every teacher, if he is to do full justice to his pupils, will 
pee to prepare the daily lesson from the material available to 
iim. This, too, he will have to suit to the s ecial i 
Of his class, vias 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P, 166.) 
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Duty of a Teacher 


I have done my duty by my pupil if I have made him a bet- 


ter man and in doing so I have used all my resources, That is — 


enough for me. 
(Gandhiji in Harijan, Feb. 18, 1939.) 


Freedom and Discipline 


The pupils must have initiative. They must cease to be 
mere imitators. They must learn to think and act for themselves 
and yet be thoroughly obedient and disciplined. The highest 
form of freedom carries with it the greatest measure of discipline 
and humility. Freedom that comes from discipline and humility 
cannot be denied, unbridled licence is a sign of vulgarity in- 
jurious alike to self and one’s neighbours. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 31.) 


In the hands of the educationist it ought to take the form 
of the purest love, ever fresh, and ever gushing spring of life ex- 
pressing itself in every act. 


(Gandhi, M.K., To the Students, P. 67.) 


Ahimsa in education must have an obvious bearing on the 
mutual relations of the students. Where the whole atmosphere 
is redolent with the pure fragrance of Ahimsa, boys and girls 
studying together will live like brothers, and sisters, in freedom 
and yet in self-imposted restraint the students wili be bound to 
the teachers in ties of filial Jove, mutual respect and mutual 
trust. This pure atmosphere will of itself be a continual object- 
lesson in Ahimsa. The students brought up in such an atmos- 
phere will always distinguish themselves by their charity and 
breadth of view, and a special talent for service. 


(Gandhi, M.K., To the Students, P. 66.) 


The students’ mind must not be caged nor for that matter 
those of the teachers. The teachers can only point to their 
pupils what they or the State considers is the best way. Having 
done so, they haveno right to curb their pupils’ thoughts and 
feelings. This does not mean that they are not to be subject to 
any discipline. No school can be run without it. But discipline 
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has nothing to do with artificial restraint upon students’ all- 
round growth. 
(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. 57.) 


Ihave always been opposed to corporal punishment. 
(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 19.) 


The worst thing that can happen to boys ina school is to 
have to render blind obedience to everything that the teacher 
says, 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. 88.) 


If boys and girls do not learn discipline in their school days, 
money and time spent on their education is a natural loss. 


(Harijan, Feb. 17, 1946.) 
Methods of Teaching 


Then we are putting a special emphasis on manual and 
industrial training. Do not make the mistake ofimagining that 
this training will dull your wit. It is not by making our brains - 
4 store-house for cramming facts that our understanding is 
Opened. An intelligent approach to an industrial training is 
often a more valuable aid to the intellect than an indifferent 
reading of literature. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 25.) 


When our children are admitted to schools, they need no 
Slate and pencil and books, but simple village tools which they 
can handle freely and remuneratively. This means a revolution 
in educational methods. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 29.) 


Pupils should know to discriminate between what should 
be received and what rejected. It is the duty of his teacher to 
teach his pupils discrimination. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P, 34.) 


The utterly false idea that intelligence can be developed 
only through book-reading should give place to the truth that 
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the quickest development of the mind can be achieved by arti- 
san’s work being learnt in a scientific manner. 


(Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhi, P. 288.) 
Self Study 


Tt is gross superstition to suppose that knowledge can be 
obtained only by going to schools and colleges. The world produ- 
ced brilliant students before schools and colleges came into being. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 83.) 


The superstition that no education is possible without a 
teacher is an obstacle in the path of an educational progress. A 
man’s real teacher is himself. A diligent person can easily 
acquire knowledge about many things himself and obtain the 
assistance of a teacher when it is needed. 


(Avinashilingam, T.S., Gandhiji’s Experiments 
in Education, P. 33.) 


Education Through Skilled Modes of Behaviour 


‘The means of doing so, he said, ‘are work, observation, 
experience, experiment, service and love. Without these, learn- 
ing through books acts as a hindrance to the development of the 
spiritual and rational powers of the student and also impairs his 
physique.’ 


(Gandhiji in Harijan, Dec. 4, 1937.) 


Our education has got to be revolutionized. The brain 
must be educated through the hand. Those who do not train 
their hands go through education lacking ‘music’ in their life..---- 
They are not taught to make the right choice. An education 
which does not teach us to discriminate between good and bad, 
to assimilate the one and eschew the other, is a misnomer. 


(Gandhiji in Harijan, Feb. 25, 1939.) 


My plan to impart primary education through the medium 
of village handicrafts like spinning and carding, etc., is thus 
conceived as the spearhead of a silent, social revolution fraught 
with the most far-reaching consequences. It will provide a 
healthy and moral basis of relationship between the city and the 
village and thus go a long way towards eradicating some of the 
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worst evils of the present social insecurity and poisoned relation- 
ship between the classes. It will check the progressive decay of 
our villages, 700,000 of them scattered over an area of 1,900 
miles long and 1,500 miles broad—and lay the foundation of a 
juster social order in which there is no unnatural division bet- 
ween the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ and everybody is assured of 
a living wage and the right to freedom. And all this would be 
accomplished without the horrors of a bloody class war or a 
colossal capital expenditure such as would be, involved in the 
mechanization of a vast continent like India. 


(Gandhiji in Harijan, Oct. 9, 1937.) 


Psychologically, it is desirable, because it relieves the child 
from the tyranny of a purely academic and theoretical instruc- 


tion against which its active nature is always making a healthy 
protest. 


Socially considered, the introduction of such practical pro- 
ductive work in education, to be participated in by all the child- 
Ten of the nation will tend to break down the existing barriers 


of prejudice between manual and intellectual workers, harmful 
alike for both. 


: Economically considered, carried out intelligently and eff- 
ciently, the scheme will increase the productive capacity of our 


workers and will also enable them to utilize their leisure advan- 
tageously, 


From the strictly educational point of view, greater con- 
creteness and reality can be given to the knowledge acquired by 
children by making some significant craft the basis of education. 
Knowledge will thus become related to life and its various as- 
pects will be correlated with one another. 


(Zakir Husain Report.) 


The core of my suggestion is that handicrafts are to be 
taught not merely for production work but for developing the 
Intellect of the pupils. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P, 44.) 


I do not want to teach the village children only handicrafts 
I want to teach through hand-work all the subjects like History, 
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Geography, Arithmetic, Science, Language, Painting, etc. 
(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 196.) 


Literacy in itself is no education. I, therefore, begin the 
child’s education by teaching it a useful craft. I hold the highest 
development of the mind and soul is possible under such a system 
of education. Only handicrafts have to be taught not merely 
mechanically as they are taught today but scientifically, i.e., the 
child should know the why and wherefrom of every process. 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 175.) 


The old idea was to add a handicraft to the ordinary cur- 
riculum of education followed in school. To me that seems a 
fatal mistake. The teacher must learn the craft and correlate 
this knowledge with the craft, so that they will give all the know- 
ledge to their pupils through the medium of the particular craft 
they choose. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, Pp. 90-91.) 


A carpenter teaches me carpentry. Ishall learn it mechani- 
cally from him, and as a result I shall know the uses of various 
tools, but that will hardly develop my intellect. But if the same 
thing is taught to me by one who has had a scientific training in 
carpentry, he will stimulate my intellect too. Not only shall I 
have become an expert carpenter, but also an engineer. For, 
the expert will have taught me Mathematics, also told me the 
difference between various kinds of timber, the places they come 
from giving me thus a knowledge of Geography and also a little 
knowledge of Agriculture. He will also have taught me to draw 
models of my tools and given mea knowledge of Elementary 
Geometry and Arithmetic. Manual training should thus be given 
side by side with intellectual training. In Basic Education the 
principal means of stimulating the intellect should be manual 


training. 
(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, Pp. 186-87.) 
The takli becomes his kamadhenu—the ‘Cow of Plenty’. 


There is no limit to the possibilities of knowledge that can be 
imparted through this medium. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Education, P. 93.) 
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The object of Basic Education is the physical, intellectual 
and moral development of the children through the medium of 
a handicraft. 


(Gandhi, M.K., India of My Dreams, P. 71.) 


A knowledge of handicraft is not limited to the mere craft. 
It includes a knowledge of its science. Book learning damages 
the eyes and cramps thought and originality. There is no such 
danger in learning crafts and their science. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 105.) 
Self Supporting Aspect 


__ Self-sufficiency is not a prior condition, but to me it is the 
acid test. This does not mean that Basic Education will be self- 
Supporting from the very start. But taking the entire period of 
seven years income and expenditure must balance each other. 
Otherwise it would mean that even at the end of this training the 
Basic Education student will not be fitted for life. This is the 
Negation of Basic Education. ‘Nai Talim’ without the self-sup- 
Port basis would be like a lifeless body. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 108.) 


For the all-round development of boys and girls all train- 


ing should so far as possible be given through a profit-yielding 
Vocation, , f 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 22.) 


When I used the word self-supporting, I did not mean that 
all the Capital expenditure would be defrayed from it, but at 
least the salary of the teacher would be found out of the proceeds 
of the articles made by our pupils. The economic aspect of the 
basic system of education is thus self-evident. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 10.) 


I would, therefore, begin the child’s education by teaching 
useful handicraft and by enabling it to produce from the 
moment it begins its training. Thus every school can be made 
self-supporting, the condition being that the State takes over the 
manufactures of these schools. 


ita 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 175.) 
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I am very keen on finding the expenses of a teacher through 
the product of the manual labour of his pupils because I am con- 


vinced that there is no other way to carry education to crores of 


our children. 
(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 192.) 


Primary education thus conceived as a whole is bound to 
be self-supporting, even though for the first or even the second 
year’s course it may not be wholly so. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 54.) 


My ‘Nai Talim’ is not dependent on money. The running 
expenses of this education should come from the educational 
process itself. Whatever the criticism may be I know that the 
only education is that which is self-supporting. 


(Harijan, March 2, 1947, P. 48.) 


Tf such an education is given, the direct result will be that 
it will be self-supporting. But the test of success is not its self- 
supporting character, but the whole man has been drawn out 
through the teaching of the handicraft in a scientific mannet...... 
The self-supporting part should be the logical corollary of the 
fact that the pupil has learnt the use of everyone of his faculties. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 64.) 


I can imagine a school entirely self-supporting. If it became 
say, a spinning and weaving institution with perhaps a cotton 
field attached to it. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 30.) 


If every school introduced spinning, it would revolutionize 
our ideas of financing education. You can work a school for 
six hours per day and give free education to the pupils. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 10.) 


It is easy to see that every school can be made self-sup- 
porting without much effort and the nation can engage experienc- 
ed teachers for its schools. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 10.) 


Education under Swaraj will aim at making boys seif-sup- 
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porting from their youth. Any other profession may be taught 
them, but spinning will be compulsory. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 40.) 


Surely if the State takes charge of the children between 
Seven and fourteen, and trains their bodies and minds through 
Productive labour, the public schools must be fraud and teachers 
idiots, if they cannot become self-supporting. 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 187.) 


But as a nation we are so backward in education that we 
cannot hope to fulfil our obligations to the nation in this respect 
in the given time during this generation, if the programme is to 
depend on money. I have therefore been bold,even at the risk 
of losing all reputation for constructive ability to suggest that 
education should be self-supporting. 


(Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, P. 175.) 


Land, buildings and equipment are not intended to be 
covered by the proceeds of the pupil’s labour. 


(Gaiifhi, M.K., Basic Education, P, 23.) 


We (teachers) should be intellectual bankrupts, if we can- 
not direct the energy of our children so as to get from them 
‘en a year’s training one anna worth of marketable labour per 

our. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 45.) 
Dignity of Labour 


It is a crime to make education merely literary and to 
unfit boys and girls for manual work in after life. Indeed I 
hold that as the large part of our time is devoted to labour for 
earning our bread, our children must from their infancy be 
taught dignity of such labour. Our children should not be so 
taught as to despise labour. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P, 37.) 


. Manual work will have to be the very centre of the whole 
thing. The manual training will not consist in Producing 
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articles for a school museum, or toys which have no value. It 
should produce marketable articles. 


(Gandhi, M.K., India of My Dreams, P. 72.) 


The introduction of manual training will serve a double 
purpose in a poor country like ours. It will pay for the edu- 
cation of our children and teach them an occupation which they 
can fall back in after life, if they choose for earning a living. 
Such a system must make our children self-reliant. Nothing 
will demoralise the nation so much as that we should learn to 
despise labour. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 42.) 


Given the right kind of teachers, our children will be taught 
the dignity of labour and learn to regard it as an integral part 
and a means of their intellectual growth, and to realise that it 
is patriotic to pay for their training through their labour. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 44.) 


Useful manual labour, intelligently performed, is the means 
par excellence for developing the intellect. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 106.) 


Medium of Instruction 


Our language is the reflection of ourselves, and if you tell 
me that our languages are too poor to express the best thought, 
then I say that the sooner we are wiped out of existence the 
better for us. 

(Gandhi, M.K., Medium of Instruction, P. 12.) 

The babe takes its first lesson from its mother. I, therefore, 
regard it as a sin against the motherland to inflict upon her 


children a tongue other than their mother’s for their mental 
development. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Medium of Instruction, P. 8.) 


I must cling to my mother tongue as to my mother’s 
breast, in spite of its shortcomings. It alone can give me the 
life-giving milk. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 112.) 


a 
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Thold it be as necessary for the urban child as for the 
Tural to have the foundation of his development laid on the solid 
tock of the mother tongue. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 113.) 
The foreign medium has made our children practically 


foreigners in their own land. It is the greatest tragedy of the 
existing system. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 48.) 


If you can but make up your minds to free the children 
from the incubus of learning their subject in a foreign tongue, 
and if you teach them to -use their hands and feet profitably, 
the educational puzzle is solved. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 4.) 

It is our mental slavery that makes us feel that we cannot 

do without English. I can never subscribe to that defeatest 
Creed, 

(Gandhi, M.K., Medium of Instruction, P. 10.) 


_ Among the many evils of foreign rules the blighting imposi- 
tion of a foreign medium upon the youth of the country will be 
counted by history as one of the greatest. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P, 49.) 
The medium of instruction should be altered at once and 
at any cost, the provincial languages being given their rightful 


place, I would prefer temporary chaos in higher education to 
the criminal waste that is daily accumulating. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P, 52.) 


As a result of English being medium of instruction we have 
lost all originality. We have become birds without wings, 


x (Gandhi, M.K., To the Students, P, 89.) 


th To give millions a knowledge of English is to enslave 
em. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 25) 


We write to each other in faulty English, and from this 
D 
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even our M.A.’s are not free ; our best thoughts are expressed 
in English...... If this state of things continues for a long time 
posterity will, it is my firm opinion, condemn and curse us. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 6.) 


Every cultured Indian will know in addition to his own 
provincial language, if a Hindu, Sanskrit ; ifa Mohammedan, 
Arabic ; if a Parsee, Persian; and all, Hindi. Some Hindus 
should know Arabic and Persian ; some Mohammedans and 
Parsees, Sanskrit. Several northerners and westerners should 
learn Tamil. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 7.) 

It has put a severe strain upon the Indian students’ 
nervous energy, and has made of us imitators. 

(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 8.) 


It is worth noting that, by receiving English education, we 
have enslaved the nation. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 6.) 


It has sapped the energy of the nation, it has shortened 
the lives of the pupils, it has estranged them from the masses. 
It has made education unnecessarily expensive. If this process 
is still persisted in, it bids fair to rob the nation of its soul. ‘ The 
sooner therefore education in India shakes itself free from the 
hypnotic spell of the foreign medium, the better it would be for 
them and people. 


(Gandhi, M.K., India of My Dreams, P. 82.) 


To inflict English in children is to stunt their natural growth 
and perhaps to kill originality in them. : 


(Gandhi, M.K., Medium of Instruction, P. 8.) 


The tyranny of English was so great that even Sanskrit of 


Persian had to be learnt through English, not through the mother a 


tongue. 
(Gandhi, M.K., Medium of Instruction, P. 3.) 


The foreign medium has caused a brain fag, put an vie 
strain upon the nerves of our children, made them crammet 


ł 
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and imitators, unfitted them for original work and thought and 
disabled them for filtrating their training to their family or the 
masses. The foreign medium has made our children practically 
foreigners in their own land. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 48.) 


Who can calculate the immeasurable loss sustained by the 
nation owing to thousands of its youngmen having been obliged 
to waste years in mastering a foreign language and its medium, 
of which in their daily life they have the least use and in learn- 
mg which they had to neglect their own mother-tongue and 
their own literature. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 112.) 


I know now that what I took four years to learn of 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry and Astronomy, I 
Should have learnt easily in one year, if I had not to learn them 
through English but Gujarati. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Medium of Instruction, P. 4.) 


4 Tam certain that the children of the nation that receive 
Instruction in a tongue other than their own commit suicide. It 
Tobs them of their birth-right. A foreign medium means an undue 
Strain upon the youngsters, it robs them of alloriginality. Itstunts 
their growth and isolates them from their home. 1 regard there- 
ore such a thing as a national tragedy of the first importance. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Medium of Instruction, P. 7.) 
Thus Hindi is destined to be the national language. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 58.) 


Religious Education 


To me religion means Truth and Ahimsa or rather Truth 
alone, because Truth includes Ahimsa, Ahimsa being the necessary: 
a Indispensable means for its discovery. Therefore, anything 
‘at promotes the practice of these virtues is a means for impart- 
ms religious education, and the best way to do this, in my 
Opinion, is for the teachers rigorously to practise these virtues 
1n their own person. Their very association with the boys 
oner on the playground or in the class-room will then give 

€ pupils a fine training in these fundamental virtues. 
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Unless there is a State religion, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to provide religious instruction as it would mean 
providing for every denomination. Such instruction is best 
given athome. The State should allow enough time for every 
child to receive such instruction at home or otherwise. It is 
also conceivable, that the State should provide facilities for 
private tuition by those denominations which may wish to 
instruct their children at school provided that such instruction 
is paid for by such denominations. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 45.) 
Ahimsa as Part of Education 


Ahimsa in relation to the life of a student stands quite 
apart from these questions of high politics. Ahimsa in educa- 
tion must have an obvious bearing on the mutual relations of 
the students. Where the whole atmosphere is redolent with the 
pure fragrance of Ahimsa, boys and girls studying together will 
live like brothers and sisters in freedom and yet in self-imposed 
restraint ; the students will be bound to the teachers in ties of 
filial love, mutual respect and mutual trust, This pure atmosphere 
will of itself be a continual object-lesson in Ahimsa. The 
students brought up in such an atmosphere will always distinguish 
themselves by their charity and breadth of view and a special 
talent for service. Social evils will cease to present any 
difficulty to them, the very intensity of love being enough to 
burn out those evils. For instance the very idea of child- 
marriage will appear repugnant to them. They will not even 
think of penalizing the parents of brides by demanding dowries 
from them. And how dare they after marriage regard their 
wives as chattel or simply a means of gratifying their lust! How 
will a youngman brought up in such an environment of Ahimsa 
ever think of fighting a brother of his own or of a different 
faith ? At any rate no one will think of calling himself a votary 
of Ahimsa and do all or any one of these things. 


Ahimsa is a weapon of matchless potency. It is the 
summum bonum of life. It is an attribute of the brave, in fact 
it is their all. It does not come within reach of the coward. | It 
is no wooden or lifeless dogma but a living and life-giving 
force. It is a special attribute of the soul. That is why 
it has been described as the highest dharma (law). In the hands 
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of the educationist, therefore it ought to take the form of the 
purest love ever fresh, an over gushing spring of life expressing 
itself in every act. Ill-will cannot stand in its presence. The sun 
of Ahimsa carries all the hosts of darkness such as hatred, anger 
and malice before himself. Ahimsa in education shines clear 
and far and can no more be hidden ever as the sun cannot be 
hidden by any means. 


Religion as Life in God 


The Allah of Islam is the same as the God of the Christians 
and the Isvara of the Hindus. Even as there are numerous names 
of God in Hindustan, there are many names of God in Islam. 
The names do not indicate individuality but attributes and little 
man has tried in his humble way to describe mighty God by 
giving Him attributes, though he is alone all attributes indes- 
cribable and immeasureable. Living faith in this God means 
equal respect for all religions. It would be the height of intole- 
Tance—and intolerance is a species of violence—to believe that 
your religion is superior to other religions and that you would 
be justified in warning others to change over to your faith. 


(Harijan, May 14, 1938.) 
Equal Respect for All Religions 


There is an undefinable, mysterious power that prevails 
everything. I feel it though I do not see it. Itis this unseen 
Power which makes itself felt and yet defies all proof because it 
1s so unlike all that I perceive through my senses. It is proved 
not by extraneous evidence of but in the transformed conduct 
and character of those who have felt the real presence of God 
within. Such testimony is to be found in the experiences of an 
unbroken line of prophets and sages in all countries and climes. 
To reject this evidence is to deny oneself. 


(Gandhiji, Young India, Oct. 11, 1928.) 
There is no religion higher than Truth and Righteousness. 
(Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhi, P. 254.) 


Just as preservation of one’s own culture does not mean 
contempt for that of others, but requires assimilation of the best 
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that there may be in all the other cultures even so should be the 
case with religion. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 46.) 


I regard it fatalto the growth ofa friendly spirit among 
the children belonging to different faiths, if they aretaught either 
their religion is superior to every other or that it is the only reli- 
gion. If that exclusive spirit is to pervade the nation, the neces- 
sary corollary would be that there should be separate schools 
for every denomination with freedom to deny every other, or 
that the mention of religion must be entirely prohibited. The 
Tesult of such a policy is dreadful to contemplate. Fundamental 
principles of ethics are common to all religions. These should 
certainly be taught to the children and that be regarded as ade- 
quate religious instruction so far as the schools under the 
Wardha scheme are concerned. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 86.) 


A curriculum of religious instruction should include a study 
of the tenets of faiths other than one’s own. For ihis purpose 
the students should be trained to cultivate the habit of under- 
standing and appreciating the doctrines of various great religions 
of the world in a spirit of reverence and broad-minded tolerance. 
This if properly done would help to give them a tolerance. This 
if properly done would help to give them a spiritual assurance 
and a better appreciation of their religion. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 46.) 


Religious instruction in the sense of denominational religion 
has been deliberately omitted. Unless there is State religion 
it is very difficult if not impossible to provide religious instruc- 
tion as it would mean providing for every denomination. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 85.) 


I donot agree that the Government should provide reli- 
gious education. Those who want to give religious education 
may do so on their own, so long as it is not subversive of law 
and order or morals. The Government can only teach ethics 
based on the main principles common to all religions and 
agreed to by all parties. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Basic Education, P. 98,) 
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For me morals, ethics and religion are convertible terms. 
A moral life without reference to religion is like a house built 
upon sand. And religion divorced from morality is like ‘sound- 
ing brass’ good only for making a noise and breaking heads. 
Morality includes Truth, Ahimsa and Continence. Every virtue 
that mankind has ever practised is referable to and derived from 
these three fundamental virtues. Non-violence and continence 
are again derivable from truth which for me is God. 


(Gandhi, M.K., To the Students, P. 9.) 
Spiritual Training 


I made the children memorize and recite hymns, and read 
to them from books on moral training. But that was far from 
Satisfying me. As I came into closer contact with them I saw 
that it was not through books that one could impart training of 
the spirit. Just as physical training was to be imparted through 
physical exercise, and intellectual through intellectual exercise, 
even so the training of the spirit was possible only through the 
exercise of the spirit. And the exercise of the spirit entirely 
depended on the life and character. The teacher had always to 
be mindful of his P’s and Q’s whether he was in the midst of his 
boys or not. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, Pp. 18-19.) 


Begin therefore your day with prayer and makeit so soulful 
that it may remain with you until the evening. Close the day 
with prayer so that you may have a peaceful night free from 
dreams and nightmares. Do not worry about the form of prayer. 
Let it be any form, it should be such as can put us into commu- 
Nication with the divine. Only, whatever be the form, let not 
the spirit wander while the words of the prayer run on out of 
your mouth. 


(Gandhi, M.K., To the Students, P. 32.) 


Prayer is the very soul and essence of religion, and there- 
fore, prayer must be very core of the life of man, for no man 
can live without religion. 


(Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections From Gandhi, P. 11.) 
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Man becomes great exactly in the degree in which he works 
for the welfare of his fellow-men. 


(Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhi, P. 25.) 


The true source of rights is duty. If we all discharge our 
duties, right will not be far to seek. 


(Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhi, P. 37.) 


Our desires and motives may be divided into two classes— 
selfish and unselfish. All selfish desires are immoral, while the 
desire to improve ourselves for the sake of doing good to others 
is truly moral. The highest moral law is that we should unremit- 
tingly work for the good of mankind. 


(Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhi, P. 225.) 


Purity of personal life is the one indispensable condition 
for building a sound education. 


(Gandhi, M.K., Towards New Education, P. 31.) 
Simple Living 


You must make it as a rule to prefer walking to using a 
conveyance. Motorcars are not for the millions. You will, 
therefore, shun it. Millions cannot afford even a train journey. 
Their world is a village. It is a very small thing but if you 
faithfully adhere to this rule it will transform your entire life and 
fill it with a sweetness that natural sweetness carries with it. 
Education here won’t qualify you for a luxurious life. 


Student Life—Life of a ‘Sanyasi’ 


A student’s life has been rightly likened to the life of a 
sanyasi. He must be the embodiment of simple living and high 
thinking. He must be discipline incarnate. His pleasure is 
derived from his studies. They do provide real pleasure. When 
study ceases to bea tax, the student has to pay. What can be 


a greater pleasure than that a student marches from knowledge 
to more knowledge. 


Education of Women 


As for women’s education I am not sure whether it should 
be different from men’s and when it should begin. But I am 


whe 
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strongly of opinion that women should have the same facilities 
as men and even special facilities where necessary. 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education.) 


A woman like man needs education. 
(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. 155.) 


The question of the education of children cannot be solved 
unless efforts are made simultaneously to solve the women’s 
education. And I have no hesitation in saying that as long as 
we do not have real mother teachers who can successfully impart 
true education to our children they will remain uneducated even 
though they may be going to schools. 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. 145.) 


She must have special knowledge of the management of 
the home, care of children, their education, etc. 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. 155.) 


There is need for similar distinction between the education 
of males and females as has been made between them by Mother 
Nature herself. 


(Gandhi, M.K., True Education, P. 31.) 


It is no exaggeration to say that a human being without 
education is not far removed from an animal. Education, 
therefore, is necessary for women as itis for men. Not that 
the methods of education should be identical in both cases. 
Man and woman are of equal rank, but they are not identical. 
They are a peerless pair, being supplementary to one another ; 
€ach helps the other, so that without the one the existence of the 
Other cannot be conceived, and therefore, it follows as a 
Necessary corollary from these facts, that anything which impairs 
the status of either of them will involve the equal ruin of them 
both. In framing any scheme of women’s education, this 
Cardinal truth must be constantly kept in mind. Man is supreme 
In the outward activities of a married pair, and, therefore, it is 
In the fitness of things that he should have greater knowledge 
thereof. On the other hand, home life is entirely the sphere of 
Woman, and, therefore, in domestic affairs, in the upbringing 
and education of children, women ought to have more knowled ge. 
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Not that knowledge should be divided into watertight compart- 
ments, or that some branches of knowledge should be closed to 
anyone; but unless courses of instruction are based on a 
discriminating appreciation of these basic principles, the fullest 
life of man and woman cannot be developed. 


Object of Sex Education 


Such education should automatically serve to bring home 
to children the essential distinction between man and brute, 
to make them realize that it is man’s special privilege and pride 
to be gifted with the faculties of head and heart both; that he 
is a thinking man no less than a feeling animal, as the derivation 
of the word ‘Manushya’ shows and to renounce the sovereignty 
of reason over the blind instincts is to renounce a man’s estate. 
In man reason quickens and guides the feeling, in brute the 
soul lies over dormant. To awaken heart is to awaken the 
dormant soul, to awaken reason, and to inculcate the distinction 
between good and evil. 


Who Should Impart Sex Education ? 


Clearly, he who has attained mastery over his passions. 
To teach astronomy and kindred sciences we have teachers 
who have gone through a course of training in them and are 
masters of their art. Even so must we have as teachers of 
sexual science, i.e. the science of sex control, those who have 
studied it and have acquired .mastery over self. Even a lofty 
utterance that has not the backing of sincerity and experience, 
will be inert and lifeless and will utterly fail to penetrate and 
quicken the hearts of men, while the speech that springs from 
self-realization and genuine experience is always fruitful. 


What Does A University Need ? 


A University never needs a pile of majestic buildings and 
treasures or gold and silver. What it does need most of all 1s 
the intelligent backing of the public opinion. It should havea 
large reservoir of teachers to draw upon. Its founders should 
be far-seeing. 


Character-Building Education 


_ I could not help feeling how nice it would be if we could 
raise a foundation of good character so that stones on stones 
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might be raised and we might look back with joy 
and pride upon that edifice. But character cannot be built 
with mortar and stone. It cannot be built by hands other than 
your own. The principal and the professors cannot give you 
character from the pages of books. Character-building comes 
from their very lives and really speaking, it must come from 
within yourselves. 


Education Through Mother Tongue 


The proper teaching of the mother-tongue is the founda- 
tion of alleducation. Without the capacity to speak effectively 
and to read and to write correctly and lucidly, no one can 
develop precision of thought or clarity of ideas. Moreover, 
it is a means of introducing the child to the rich heritage of his 
people’s ideas, emotions and aspirations and can therefore be 
made a valuable means of social education whilst also instilling 
right ethical and moral values. Also it is a natural outlet for the 
expression of the child’s aesthetic sense and appreciation and if 
the proper approach is adopted, the study of literature becomes 

„a source of joy and creative appreciation. 


(Zakir Husain Committee.) 


Good Handwriting 


Let every young man and woman be warned by my example 
and understand that good handwriting is a necessary part of 
education. I am now of opinion that children should first be 
taught the art of drawing before learning to write. Let the child 
learn his letters by observation as he does different objects, such 
as flowers, birds, etc. and let him learn handwriting only after he 
has learnt to draw objects. He will then write a beautifully 
formed hand. 


Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 


[Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan: He was born on September 5, 

1888 at Tiruttani (Madras Presidency), a noted pilgrim centre 
in South India. At the Madras Christian College when he was 
hesitant about the choice of a subject, a cousin, who took his 
degree that year, passed on the text-books in philosophy to him. 
That helped to decide his future interests. He served his appren- 
ticeship as professor of philosophy in Madras and then in Mysore, 
drinking deep of western philosophy and working hard with Sans- 
krit scholars. His success as a teacher was due to his great 
learning and his gift of lucid exposition. From Mysore he went 
to Calcutta to hold one of the most highly prized University assign- 
ments—the King George V Chair of Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy. For more than 20 years he was closely associated with the 
Calcutta University. This was the most productive period of his 
intellectual life when his two volumes on ‘Indian Philosophy’, 4 
, monument of learning and industry, gave him the world academic 
stature. Foreign recognition of his genius came to him in the form 
of invitations for lecturing in the universities of England and 
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America. Without any note to assist him, he would keep his learn- 
ed audience enthralled with words of wisdom packed with thoughts 
and studded with references flowing out with spontaneous and un- 
premeditated ease. 


During 1931 to 1936, as Vice-Chancellor, he built up the new- 
ly opened Andhra University. In 1939 and 1940, he had the unique 
distinction of holding simultaneously two university chairs in two 
continents—George V Chair of Philosophy at Calcutta and Spald- 
ing Chair of Eastern Religion and Ethics at Oxford University— 
besides working as the Vice-Chancellor of Benaras Hindu Univer- 
sity. When his help was sought to re-fashion the system of 
higher education, he as the Chairman of the University Commis- 


sion brought out a report that remains a sheet-anchor of educa- 
tionists. 


‘On the eve of Independence he was called to serye on the 
Constituent Assembly. From 1942 to 1952, he was the Ambassa- 
dor of India in U.S.S.R. His incumbency in Moscow was memor- 
able as through his personality he helped to dissipate the mists of 
suspicion and to further Indo-Soviet friendship. In 1952, he was 
elected the Vice-President of India and again re-elected in 1957, 
For ten years he was the life and soul of the House. As Chairman 
of the Rajya Sabha he built up traditions with his great wisdom, 
dignified poise, sense of justice and humour. In 1962, Dr. Radha- 
Krishnan was elected the President of India—the highest office the 
People can offer. It was a truly significant event that India’s 
§reatest living philosopher should be elevated to the Presidency of 
this great country. 


He has made the greatest contribution to the Pressing pro- 
blems of world understanding. He has travelled wide and large 
Carrying the message of India’s philosophy and religion to all parts 
of the world and has enlarged the intellectual and spiritual vision of 
mankind, 


He has a phenomenal memory and a scintillating Power of 
speech. His erudition and scholarship are well Preserved in his 
beautifully executed writings :— 


‘The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore’, ‘Indian Philo- 
sophy’, ‘The Hindu View of Life’, “An Idealist View of 
Life’, ‘East and West in Religion’, ‘Kalki or the Future 
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of Civilization’, ‘The Religion We Need’, ‘Gautama, 
the Budha’, ‘Eastern Religions and Western Thought’, 
‘Education, Politics and War’, “Bhagvadgita’, ‘Dhamma- 
pada’, ‘The Recovery of Faith’, ‘Brahma-Sutra’, ‘Fellow- 
ship of the Spirit’, ‘On Nehru’, ‘The Concept of Man’, 
‘My Search for Truth’, ‘The Principal Upanishads’, 
‘Religion and Society’, ‘Freedom and Culture’ .] 


Dr. Radhakrishnan’s contribution to education has been 
unique and irreplaceable. In the early days of his career, he 
began as a teacher to become an educationist of great eminence. 
He had first hand experience of educational institutions and their 
multifarious problems, which he happened to study from diffe- 
rent angles and various places. This was one of the best periods 
of his life. ‘If Dr. Radhakrishnan were asked to designate 
the happiest years of his life’, says Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar ‘he would, in all probability, regard the period of his 
Professorship in the Presidency College in Madras and his 
work in the Mysore and Calcutta Universities and his Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Benaras Hindu University as the most 
significant in his personal career, because it was then that he per- 
fected his intellectual perceptions and was able not only to render 


_ great service to the cause of education in the League of Nations 


and in the UNESCO but was able to make his mark as one of 
the most prominent authorities on Indian philosophy, way of 
life and religion.’ The philosopher in him Would help the educa- 
tionist to see beyond the limits of things as they are into the 
realm of ideals and values, where education holds a meaning to 


` life. He believes that education must encompass a wider frontier 


where the human spirit may roam and wonder, ask questions, 
have great dreams, search for the deeper values of life and realize 
the spiritual reality. Despite of his being a great philosopher, 
he saw life from very close quarters and saw it full. As an edu- 
cationist, administrator, renowned professor, philosopher, diplo- 
mat, statesman, and President, he commanded an excellent 
vantage point from where he could see that the whole human busi- 
ness was moving towards a fatal destiny, and only education of 
the right sort could save it from a tragic finale. 


He believes that all our strenuous endeavour for human 


betterment is of no avail if we fail to see that life Tera De, , 
There is a general hurry to escape from the world of meaning. 
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Weare made to assume that human beings are almost wholly 
conditioned by the physical and social environment in which they ° 
live. And we are sometimes taught the essential purposeless- 
ness of life. ‘This is a generation which knows how to doubt but 
not how to admire, much less to believe. This aimlessness, this 
indifference to basic issues, is to no small extent, responsible for 
the decline of standards, for the fading of ideals, for the defeat 
of human endeavour’, reports the University Education Commis- 
sion. This is precisely where humanity finds itself today. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan points to the disillusion and confusion of our age 
Where ‘our values are blurred, our thought is confused, and our 
aims are wavering’. Even in our religious life we have confused 
the dogmatic fervour with the vitality of spiritual existence. Men 
at all times and all climes have had need faith. Man does 
not live by bread alone. He must haye faith. This faith is more 
than just belief. It isa commitment, and life without commit- ” 
ment is not worth its value. 


The spirit of faith in him is all pervading. Such faith is at 
least quadruple in nature. First is the faith in God. This is 
accompanied by faith in an orderly Universe, which is God’s 
creation. Since it is orderly, it is dependable. One can count 
on it. Then comes the fundamental and far reaching faith in 
Man who occupies an important place in the universal scheme 
of God. ‘Man’, Dr. Radhakrishan insists, ‘is not a detached no 
pectator of a progress immanent in human history, but an Sæie 
'ctive agent remoulding the world nearer to his ideals’. Finally, 
1e believes that man must have faith in himself and must realize 


hat there is a divine aspect within him. Itis this divine aspect 
vhich is responsible for all the creativeness and for all the free- 


lom that men exercise in the world. Man has progressed from 
| stage when he was clothing himself with skins and using stone 
xes to the present state when he is circling the earth and trying 
O Teach the moon and the stars. It is not due to the force of 
Vents. It is due to the spirit in man which makes him_look 
otward and tells him that he is yet an unfinished being groping 
nthe dark. He is not yet a complete one. There are elements 
nhim which are yet to be subdued into conformity with the 
ivine pattern which he discerns and feels. Master of the self 
S, therefore, the only mastery worth man’s ne eE, 
1g. The man who has lost faith in himself has lost himself, He 
a lost soul. 
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=) Education and philosophy are inextricably related in any 
society, for education is essentially a socio-philosophic enter- 
prise. An attempt to solve educational problems without the 
wisdom and power of philosophy is inevitably doomed to failure. 
The midwifery of philosophy produces solutions to pressing 
Jednego problems. There have been some narrow-viewed 
attempts to delegate educational matters to the nether categories 
of philosophic importance, and some tendencies to avoid edu- 
cational principles on the grounds of administrative exigencies. 
‘The fact remains that the problems of education are the prob- 


Jems of philosophy. 

Philosopher’s vision and educationist’s zeal make an ideal 
combination. In Dr. Radhakrishnan, philosophy and education 
go hand in hand. His educational thinking needs to be studied 
in the context of his view of life. Philosophy does not offer 
Dr. Radhakrishnan the seclusion of an ivory tower but offers 
him the opportunity to comprehend life, to have the vision of 
the realities of living. His philosophy is not removed from the 
truth of existence. The function of philosophy is to order life 
and guide action. It has the quality of ennobling life and 
broadening the outlook. Philosophy gives an insight into the 
meaning of life. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s philosophy is idealism. 
This means that life hasa purpose, and ideals and values are 
the dynamic forces that give direction to life and help it to 
achieve its goal. There are certain values which transcend man 


yay and society. The proper ends of life, and therefore of educa- 


ion, being inherent in the very nature of the universe, morally 
obligate man to discover, recognize and accept the supremacy 
of such values and to regulate his behaviour accordingly. This 
world implies an absolute reality. It is an expression of the 
Absolute. The Absolute, Dr. Radhakrishnan explains, is God. 
Man’s inborn feeling in God, his quest for truth, his striving for 
perfection, his longing for goodness, his craving for beauty— 
all his hopes, ideals and aspirations—abundantly prove man’s 
essential divine nature. But man is ‘complex multi-dimensional 
being’. He is not only spirit, he has also mind, life and body. 
These different levels of reality, these multiple sides of his nature 
are not contradictory. He is indivisible. Nothing in him can 
be rejected. Everything in him is the expression of the Divine. 
‘The end of man is to let the spirit in him permeate his whole 
being. his soul, flesh and affections. He attains his deepest self 
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by losing his selfish ego.’ 


What are the aims of education? The answer will be 
found in the Report of the University Education Commission 
(1948-49) which was headed by Dr. Radhakrishnan who be- 
lieved that educational system must find its guiding principle in 
the aims of the social order for which it_prepares, and in the 


k: 


nature of the civilisation į to build. The social philoso- © 


phy must be very clear. Societies like men need a clear purpose 
Without which it is difficult to decide what should be done and 
how it should be done. The Commission declares that our 


educational system should be governed by the social philosophy 
outlined in the preamble to our Constitution, ~ 


Thus, as we are engaged in a quest for democracy through 
the realization of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity so 
Should our educational programme be Streamlined to achieve 
these social goals. Democracy implies a belief in the inherent 
Worth of the individual and in the dignity and value of human 
life. Democracy asserts that each individual is a unique adven- 
ture of life. The aim of education is to guide life in this adven- 
ture to realise the potentialities of each individual in the context 
of the actual world of men and things. It aims to develop the 
individual, to discover, train and utilize his special talents for 
the Social good. The natural tendency of the child is to grow. 
The function of the teacher is to assist the growth by stimulation 
and guidance and not to stunt it by force and coercion. Edu- 
cation is not a discipline to be imposed from above. Itisa 
Process to lead up the inward nature to its fulfilment. All true 
developrient should be self-development. The process of edu- 
“ation is continuous and lifelong. It is quoted from a Sanskrit 
dette that a pupil gets a fest his education from his teacher, 
another fourth by his own intellectual effort, still another fourth 
Tom his fellow students, and the remaining in course of time 

Ugh experience, The pupil learns from the teacher, from 
himself, from his school fellows, and from his life’s experience, 


There are three types of existence—the natural, the social 
and the 


teaching may accordingly be classified under three_groups— 


ee and Technology which are concerned with our relation 
9 nature; Social Sciences concerned with our relation to 


Sciety ; and Philosophy, Arts and Literature concerned with 


A 


Spiritual. These are inter-related. The content OF (end 
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our relation to values or the world of spirit. The different studies 
should be treated as parts of a whole. Dr. Radhakrishnan says 
that the house of knowledge cannot be divided against itself 
and, therefore, it is idle to think that science gives us this, art 
gives us that, literature gives us a third. It is one indivisible 
whole with a particular spiritual direction. All the sciences help 
us to probe a little into the mystery of reality. It is an adventure 
of the human mind to understand a little of the mysteries that 
surround us. So is literature which gives us moral insight and 
a knowledge of man’s feelings and passions. Art is something 
which elevates not by merely touching our senses but by touch- 
ing our depth. The touch devastates the whole being and gives 
us new eyes with which to see a new world of values. It is deep 
calling to the deep. All these divisions are inter-related and deal 
with facts, events and values. In the modern world it is neces- 
sary to have some knowledge of selected material from these 
fields. Education would be incomplete if it altogether ignores 
any important expression of the human_spirit. 


A free society is composed of free citizens. Freedom is 
ye not simply absence of external control. True freedom is an 
a inward quality, a function of the mind and spirit. The essence of 

freedom rests on the belief that a human being isa free moral agent 
with the capacity to choose between right and wrong, good and 
evil. J.S. Mill declared, ‘If all mankind minus one were of 
one opinion, and only one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in silencing that one person, 
than he if he had the power, would be justified in silencing 
mankind.’ True democracy should concede the right even if one 
may make a wrong choice. A human being though lives in & 
> world of nature must recognize a world of values. ‘We can break 
him on the wheel, burn him at the stake, bury him alive in a 
concentrated camp or crucify him, but we cannot make him lie 
or steal or betray the cause he believes in. Our education should 
encourage the development in its members of fearlessness O 
mind, strength of conscience and integrity of purpose. If human 
life is to remain human, it must deepen and live by a sense of 
moral obligation’, explains the University Education Commission. 
Without moral freedom, democracy is colourless. The cause O 
democracy and freedom and justice will be advanced if we have 
enough men and women who would dare say, ‘We will obey 
God rather than men.’ Atmarthe prithivim tyaget. For the sake 
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of the soul we may be prepared to abandon the world. Even 
power, if it has to endure, must have moral basis. Once in 
China where he had gone on invitation, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
spoke on the value of individualism stressing how the discoveries 
of science, the great masterpieces of art, literature and music 
were the outcomé of the free individual mind. It was a matter 
of great conviction to deliver this message to the people of that 
country. His is the burning faith in the freedom of the mind, 
It is the liberated mind which in search for spiritual truths 
refuses to be dominated either by dogma or slogans of the 
moment. Education is not merely a means to earning a living 
or a school for citizenship. It is, according to the Indian 
tradition, a training of human souls in the pursuit of truth and in 
the practice of virtue. 


Social justice demands that we create a society free from 
all evils which human power can banish. Poverty, disease, 
hunger and ignorance have to be eradicated. Material standard 
Of life is to be raised and national productivity is to be increased 
by the use of scientific discoveries and technical applications. 
For a fuller realization of the democratic principles of justice and 
freedom from want and fear, the growth of science and 
technology is inevitable. In the presence of the suffering 
millions, where human action can mitigate pain and anguish, 
inaction has the guilt of vice. But in this great task science and 
technology are not enough. Undoubtedly, we have grown 
Strong in the mastery of the physical world, but on the 
other hand we find ourselves helpless to manage and direct the 
social forces that shape our daily lives. We should have a 
knowledge of these forces, and it is an essential function of 
education to impart correct social vision. The specialized 
information and technical skill in the field of medicine and 
engineering can be put to their best use only when doctors and 
engineers are inspired by high social aims. We do not live and 


work in a social vacuum. Education must_wi d deepen 


the social consci t underline t 

the concept of human interdependence. Whatever we do, we 
cannot by-pass the ethical. Science has given us the tools of 
civilization, but not the guidance for their use. The guidance 
and direction must come from ethical and moral values 
and social ideals. We are too much Obsessed with the material 
|world. Our passion for ever increasing velocity of movement 
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needs to be tempered by paying attention to the world of values. 
‘We are building a civilization, not a factory or a workshop. 
The quality of a civilization depends not on the material equip- 
ment or the political machinery but on the character of men. 
The major task of education is the improvement of character’, 
quotes the University Education Commission. 
Any intellectual progress would demand a spirit of free 
‘pouty. All education is expected to be liberal. It should 
ave the power to free men from the shackles of ignorance, 
prejudice and unfounded belief. A good life can be achieved 
by driving out the darkness from within. Education is the 
slow conquering of darkness by light, of ignorance by knowledge. 
The prayer is that of the dying Goethe: “More light, More 
light”, or that of Ajax in the mist, “Light, though I perish in the 
light.” Tamaso ma jyotir gamaya. ‘To lead us from darkness to 
light, to free us from every kind of domination except that of 
reason is the aim of education.’ 


Education is a great instrument of social emancipation. It 
strengthens democracy to establish, preserve and protect the spirit 
of equal freedom and equal rights among men, regardless of race, 
religion, sex, occupation or economic status. Equal opportunity, 
however, does not mean identical opportunity. It means the 
equal availability of education for every person to the extent 
he can profit from it and of a kind best designed to assure his 
maximum development recognizing differences of ability, aptitude 
and interests. 


Education must provide for the development of culture 
which holds society together and gives the individual poise and 
perspective, Culture signifies intellectual alertness and recepti- 
vity to beauty, human feeling and social enthusiasm. The 
great explosion of knowledge has brought in tendencies for 
classification and specialisation. If the process of specialisa- 
tion is carried on intensively, society will be disintegrated 
into an aggregate of individual specialists. It is, threrefore, 
becoming that a central core of values should be created as & 
cohesive force to hold the society together. Such a cultural 
heritage should work for unity and continuity among diverse 
specialised interests, National unity requires a deeper founda- 
tion than political and” economic systems. It is the life of 
the spirit that has unified the collective existence of the Indian 
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people. India has evolved a common civilisation which includes 


a variety of temperament, tradition, thought and belief. In 
Indian culture the new characteristics do not entirely efface the 
old, but the best selections of different ages are brought together 
in a single social pattern. The revolutionary aspect of modern 
times generally does not involve respect for the wisdom of the 
past. But if we have to assist or resist the dominant tendencies 
of our age we cannot help to forget the standards and ideals 
built by our ancestors across the centuries. ‘The chief source of 
spiritual nourishment for any people must be its own past 
perpetually rediscovered and renewed. A society without a 
knowledge of the past which has made it would be lacking in 
depth and dignity.’ The continuing influence of the past will 
always be on the present. Every student should get to know 
the main outlines of his country’s history. He should be 
acquainted with the heroes who express the spirit of our 
civilisation. ‘A habitual vision of greatness is the way to 
cultural growth. Those who yearn for culture should sit in the 
presence of greatness, see the highest reach and scope of the 
spirit of man.’ We, however, must be ¢ritical and selective. We 
should not cling to beliefs simply because they are ancient, but 
because they help to illumine the present. The light of India never 
faded even in her darkest hours. It flickered but to make it a 
consuming flame the greatness of the past has to be relived in 
the contemporary frame of reference. 


The greatness of a culture depends on its contribution to 
human growth. It moulds the hidden drama of history which 
is a perpetual struggle between the external environment and 
the inner values of man. It has the capacity to evolve according 
to a master plan adapting and absorbing new material which 
enters into it. A healthy living culture must be creating. It 
must reply to every new change, and must respond to 
every new challenge whether physical, social or spiritual. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has beautifully expressed the role of continuity 
and change in these words: “Mere continuity without change 
results in sluggishness and stagnation: mere change without 
continuity means restlessness and anarchy. All significant 
change is a growth from the past into the future. This 
growth js the expression of the free spirit of man.’ ‘We should 
not be prisoners of the past but pilgrims of the future,’ 


ve. 
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When culture loses the spirit of adventure, there remains little 


j consolation in idolizing its past. Education has the sacred 
duty to protect the driving forces of culture and to preserve the 


values of democracy, justice and liberty, equality and fraternity. 
It is the ideal towards which we should work, though we should 
remain modest in our hopes for the fruits. ‘Utopias are sweet 
dreams’, wrote Kant, ‘but to strive relentlessly toward them is 


the duty of the citizen and of the Statesman as well.’ 


Dr. Radhakrishnan finds man full of contradictions. It is 
almost paradoxical that man can rise to heights of genius or 
fall into depths of degradation. It is capable of doing great 
things as well as very low things. ‘He is at once the glory and 
scandal of this world.’ On the one hand he is the crown of 
creation and on the other the scum of it. This duality, this 
dichotomy in his nature has to be overcome through education. 


Man must become one, so as to reflect the higher n 
him. If he is really able to achieve this, he becomes what he 


is intended to become. When he is moved to use his powers 
for the purpose of promoting the well being of humanity, he 
works on God’s master plan. Man becomes co-worker with 
God or rather it is God that works in him. The redemption of 
the human race is the goal of human history. When that 
happens it is the fulfilment of man. As long as this duality of 
purpose is not overcome, the mind remains caught up in a whirl 
of confusion and conflict. It results in a bewildered and tor- 
mented life, and man tries to escape from the battle of living. 
There was a time when Arjuna was divided in his mind and he 
said, ‘I shall get away from the battlefield.” ‘This weakness of 
heart is petty. Give it up, take up your arms and fight the. 
battle,’ was the advice of Krishna. All the enfranchised human 
beings take part in the agony of the world. As long as there 
will be agony to be relieved, errors to be corrected, evils to be 
overcome, man’s duty is not to run away from the battlefield 
but to overcome evil. The same battle goes on within man. 
The goodness in him must triumph over what is dark and demo- 
niacal in him. The divinity in the human heart is fighting the 
undivine parts. ‘So much of it is darkness, yet the light is there, 
and the light will overcome the darkness until at last the human 
individual becomes a manifestation of the true spirit of man.’ 


And yet knowing what is good, knowing that our funda- 
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mental loyalty is to the human race we cling to the drag of our 
fallen nature. The ideals which we cherish and the self-seeking 
propensities that we suffer from conflict with each other. ‘The 
good that I would, I do not ; the evil that I would not, that I 
do.’ And Tagore said, ‘Obstinate are the trammels that bind 
me, but my heart aches when I try to break them. The shroud 
which I put on I know is a shroud, of dust and death, yet I hug 
it in love.’ It shows man’s incompleteness. It requires lacera- 
tion of our hearts and improving of our minds. It shows the 
need to pass through a kind of education and discipline, a kind 
of a churning of the mind which would help the dispersal of 
those impulses which make for the destructive side of man. 


Matter and spirit—is a theme of great importance in the 
writings of Dr. Radhakrishnan. The developments of science 
and technology have made some erroneously to believe that | 
matter is the most important thing in our life. But a little 
scrutiny would reveal that these great developments of science, 
if they establish anything, they establish the omnipotence of the 
human spirit and not the omnipotence of matter. They show 
the superiority of the human mind. Weare not merely a part 
of nature ; there is a non-natural element in us, an element 
which exceeds the quality and potentiality of matter. The ele- 
ment is the spirit of man. It is this spirit which is responsible 
for all the achievements in this world. But what is actually 
wrong with the world is not matter. Itis not the atom bombs 
or the nuclear weapons which must be blamed, but it is the 
Spirit of man which controls matter. Man is essentially a 
Spiritual being. He himself is the frontier of mystery. It is he 
himself that can reach the frontier and make a break through. 
If this be realized, then man can rid himself of his lower pas- 
sions and rise to his truer nature. But deep down, there exists 
some kind of cussedness that does not allow humanity to settle 
down in an atmosphere of freedom from fear. Men may be 
nuclear geniuses, but they remain ethical dwarfs. The specta- 
cular nuclear achievements are trying to smother the spiritual 
breath of mankind. Man is afraid of his brother, and lives in 
an atmosphere of distrust and fear. 


Spiritually, ‘to be or not to be that is the question’. The 
world over the unleashed tendencies that crush the human spirit 
and degrade and dehumanise the mind are on the rampage 
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Humanity has been forced to become a robot. ‘If this human’ 
mind surrenders its humanity,’ says Dr. Radhakrishnan, ‘makes 
itself into an object, lapses into rigidity and routine and does 
not understand the boundless possibilities which are located in 
the creative side of human nature, it is then that we become 
victims of necessity, dialectical, mechanical, historical, or even 
providential. There is no such thing as God dictating the 
future of events completely. We are co-workers with the divine 
spirit-...... The divine uses the human individual. Every human 
individual has in him this eternal spark, this creative element. 
If we overlook it, we are untrue, unfaithful, to our own educa- 
tion, to our own humanity.’ Thus, the spiritual nature of man, 
the essential divinity of the human soul is to be given the ut- 
most reverence. It is this Divine in man, which is behind the 


apparatus of body, mind, heart and intellect. It is this ray of 


the celestial light that propels us towards complete fulfilment. 
Religions emphasize this aspect. This is the basis of demo- 
cracy. Our spiritual being is inward and, therefore, it derives 
its strength from within and not from without. For the renewal 
of our spirit we need to get back to the shrine of inward 
solitude and not get lost in the worldly turmoil of materialism. 
In fact, man is not satisfied with what he is, for he longs to 
become better and nobler. He seeks and aspires. Through 
detachment and renunciation he makes himself the instrument 
of a higher purpose. This also proves that there is no such 
thing as inevitability so far as human being is concerned. Mar 
is not a helpless toy in the hands of the great» cosmic forces. 
The invincible spirit within him must triumph over the gravita- 
tional downward pull of circumstances. Rightly did Cassius 
assert that men are masters of their fate but complained : 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


Emphasizing the greatness of man Dr. Radhakrishnan quot- 
ed from Mahabharat: ‘I told you this, the secret of Brahma, 
there is nothing higher than man.’ Walt Whitman went further 
to express this celestial spark inherent in man : 


“T have said that the soul is not more than the body, 
And I have said that the body is not more than the sou 


And, nothing, not God is greater to one than a 
self 15 


` 
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But if man neglects to realize his great self, the great Truth 
that nestle within himself, he neglects an opportunity offered 
tohim. Truth is the solid foundation on which spiritual life 
can be built. But one must know where the truth is. Henry 
David Thoreau in his ‘Walden’ interestingly puts it thus : “There 
is a solid bottom everywhere. We read that the traveller asked 
the boy if the swamp before him had a hard bottom. The boy 
replied that it had. But presently the traveller’s horse sank in 
up to the girths, and he observed to the boy, ‘I thought you 
said that this bog hada hard bottom.’ ‘So it has,’ answered 
the latter, ‘but you have not got half way to it-yet.” So it is 
with the bogs and quick sands of society ; but he is an old boy 
that knows it.” The purpose of education is to recognize this agit 

ae quality and to work for the fulfilment of man of mak- — 
ing himself an offeri he Supreme. 


In the philosophical and educational thoughts of Dr. Radha- yet 
krishnan, religion has a place of crucial importance, for he believes Sz 
that the way of religion is the remaking of man, a_complete T 
integration of his being- Religion introduces an entirely new | 
sense, a totally new set of values. But religion is not doctrinal 
conformity or ceremonial piety. It is a personal encounter of 
the individual with the supreme. But there wasa time when it 
was assumed that a man could not be a true believer in his own 
religion unless he also believed that all other religions were false. 
Many wrongs were perpetrated in the name of religion. Teach- 
ing of sectarian creeds to children, instead of developing in them 
the spirit of brotherly love generates narrow group loyalties and 
sows the seed of future strife. All this has led to the secular 
conception of the State. Secularism does not mean the neglect 
of religion. It is not indifference to religion, but respect for ail 
faiths, respect for everything which man holds sacred, respect for 
anything worthy of reverence. The fundamental principles of 
our Constitution call for spiritual training. All persons are equal- 
ly entitled to freedom of conscience and the right to freely pro- 
fess, practice and propagate religion. However, there is no 
State religion, which otherwise would have meant of becoming 
partial to any one religion. The Constitution provides that pub- 
lic funds raised by taxes shall not be utilised for the benefit of 
any particular religion; and that no person attending any edu- 
cational institution recognized by the State shall be required to 
take part in any religious institution without his consent. The 
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reason is simple. In our schools we have followers of several 
faiths. Schools cannot provide religious instructions in all the 
faiths. In Dr. Ambedkar’s words, ‘to assign such a task to the 


ate would be to ask it to do the impossible’. 


The Indian outlook on religion is not different from the 
Principles of our Constitution. Indian view has always been 
that religion isa matter of realisation. It cannot be reached 
through a mere knowledge of the dogmas. It is attained through 
self discipline and training. It is a question of self effort and 
not spoon feeding. By the exercise of one’s own will and reason 
man realizes his-inward reality. The purpose of education is to 
recognize our divine nature. Man has to think and decide for 
himself. In the Indian tradition, freedom of thought, logical 
reflection and questioning have always been encouraged. Dog- 
matic religion prevents free enquiry and makes people to follow 
blindly. Freedom is the first condition for quest of truth. There 
is a mystery underlying this world. The grasping of that mys- 
tery, that truth makes a human being a worthwhile human 
being. Destiny of man is to know himself. From centuries past 
we have been emphasizing free enquiry of religious truth, repeat- 
ing that nothing should be accepted on authority. No dogma 
is to be forced down the throats. Itis the Buddha who said : 


“Pariksya viksava grahyan 
Mat vaco natha gauravat.” 


Do not accept what I say out of regard for me; but test it and 
then accept if you are satisfied. In the great Bhumi-mudra, the 
Buddha appears touching the ground and saying ‘I touch the 
ground and want you to test the truth, in your practical life here 
on earth’. We worship Truth. It is the knowing of that Truth 
‘which will make us free. Christ tells us, ‘Ye shall know the 
truth, the truth shall make you free.’ As we understand the 
truth we free ourselves from all prejudices, from blind belief, 
‘from superstition, from attachment to caste, creed and commu- 
nity. This is liberation, this is Moksa.. The suffering of every 
individual in the world will hurt the truly emancipated being. 
‘The heart should become as naked as a nerve so as to feel and 
respond to the pain and agony, the tormant and suffering of 
other people. Dr. Radhakrishnan poses the great question : ‘Who 
is my neighbour?’ and goes to answer : ‘Not a man of your race, 
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or your nationality, or your creed, but anyone who happens to 


be in need is your neighbour. That’s the only demand on our 
sympathy.’ 


Truth has an intrinsic and universal quality. So with the 
truth of religions. ‘The force of authenticity in a religious man 
will provide him the faith to look upon all humanity as the off- 
spring of the Divine spirit. Such a religious man will realize 
that although the ways to the top of the hill may turn and twist, 
but once the height is reached the vast spiritual landscape looks 
exactly the same from whatever direction one may approach it. 
Then one feels that it is futile and absurd to quarrel about the 
ways to reach the spiritual hilltop. India throughout her history 
has retained this universal outlook in religious as well as racial 
matters. Her vision has remained oecumenical rather than paro- 
chial. She provided a home for every faith. She welcomed the 
Jews from Jerusalem in the first century, the Christians in the 
Second Century, the Parsees in the Seventh Century, and the 
Muslims in the Eighth Century. The different religions are the 
different roads up the supreme summit of the divine reality. 


Against this traditional back drop, the negation of spiritual 


training in educational institutions would not be in line with our 


whole historical development. Discussing the place of religious 
education in the Wardha Scheme Mahatma Gandhi expressed 
his belief: ‘I hold that the truths that are common to all 
religions can and should be taught to all children.’ On practical 
measures to be adopted for imparting religious education, the 
University Education Commission observes : ‘Religion cannot be 
imparted in the form of lessons. It is not to be treated as one 
of a number of subjects to be taught in measured hourly doses, 
Moral and religious instruction does not mean moral improve- 
ment...... What we need is not the imparting of instruction 
but the transmitting of Vitality. We must civilise the human 
heart? The Commission recommends a short period of silent 
meditation, every morning before the class work starts. It frees 
the mind for a few moments, from the distractions of daily living 
In these silent moments one transmutes the human into the 
spiritual, and sees the vision of the quenchless inner flame, The 
purpose of education is to teach the students to look within and 
to mould their life and action in the light of the inner spirit 
Values can be built into the human mind through Suggestion 
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and persuasion, and not through instruction and imposition. 
Personal example, daily life and work, and great books read 
from day-to-day are methods of influencing the human mind. 
“Great literature set fire to the highest emotions and prompts the 
highest ideals and aspirations. A study of great books, books 
that shame our smallness, that quell our fears, that fill us with 
hope is essential in the University course.’ It has been the belief 
of Dr. Radhakrishnan that nothing opens out a man’s mind or 
broadens his horizon as the study of great classics. Everyone 
should spend some time everyday in the company of the classics. 
It would take their thoughts away from the life’s rough and tum- 
ble where men are lost in excitement, passion and strife. The 
classics endow us with new eyes to look at the world. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan quotes a Sanskrit verse which means : ‘In this 
poison tree of samsara, there are two fruits of inestimable 
value which have nectar-like quality : the tasting of the flavour 
of the classics and communion with great men.’ In addition to 
silent meditation and reading of great classics, a reverent study 
of the essentials of all religions would be very much rewarding. 
It would be a step towards harmony between religions. It would 
show the Divine unity in the human mind in different places and 
times. 


Emphasis on religion does not belittle the role of science 
in our life. Science and religion are not opposed to each other. 
Both seek truth. The quest of truth is the quest of God. They 
represent the two dimensions of the human being, the rational 
and the spiritual. There is the need for their co-ordination and 
integration. Human despair, depressions and fears of fratricidal 
wars appear on the scene only when science as the pursuit of 
Knowledge turns into the pursuit of power, and is used as a 
weapon of tyranny and exploitation by power seekers and selfish 
men. ‘Struggling as we are with the fateful horizons of the ato- 
mic age’, says Dr, Radhakrishnan, ‘the achievements of science 
have induced in our minds a mood of despair, making us feel 
like homeless exiles, caught in a blind machine.’ This cannot 
be counted as the failure of science. It is, in fact, the failure of 
man. The fundamental problem remains whether science will 
be used in future for peace, prosperity and the profound increase 
of joys of mankind or for destruction, devastation and deso- 
lation ; whether scientifically and militarily strong people will 
ever unjustly dominate and tyrannize the scientifically poor and, 
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therefore, militarily weak segments of the human race, or science 
will further the cause of human brotherhood. What is wrong is 
not the scientific discoveries or technological achievements but 
the outlook of man with his cult of power and selfish motives. 
Men sometimes become unmindful of their moral implication 
and social consequences. It is a caution from Bertrand Russell : 
“But when it takes out of life the moments to which life owes its 
value, science will not deserve admiration, however cleverly and 
however elaborately it may lead men along the road to despair. 
The sphere of values lies outside science, except in so far as 
science consists in the pursuit of knowledge. Science as the pur- 
suit of power must not obtrudé upon the sphere of values, and 
scientific technique, if it is to enrich human life, must not out- 
weigh the ends which it should serve.’ The powers of science can 
be considered safe in the hands of those who have great rever- 
ence for human feelings and tenderness that colour the daily 
existence of our life. Any system of Education must not forget 


that knowledge and feeling are equally important ingredients 
of living. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan’s burden of thought has been that the 
world is meant to be a partnership. In the schools and colleges 
“We should make the students sincerely believe that we are born to 
love and not to hate, born to help one another and not to des- 
troy one another. It is only through wrong indoctrination that 
children get the idea of some people and nations being superior 
to other people and nations. It is through these methods that 
man is seduced from his natural home of generosity, sympathy, 
compassion and fellowship and is thrown into a jungle of dark- 
ness, animosity and brutality, where life changes into a ‘blind 
blundering and bitter’ business. It is the function of education 
to save children from such a universal calamity. We have yet 
to answer the questions from Walt Whitman : 


‘Are all nations communing ? Is there going to be but 
one heart to the globe ?” 


He even asks himself : 


‘What widens within you Walt Whitman ?... ... 
What climes ? What persons and cities are here ? 


And he answers : 


“Within me latitude widens, longitude lengthens.’ 
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The education of this widening of ‘latitudes’ and lengthen- 
ing of ‘longitudes’ has become imperative, if the rising multitude 
of the earth is to be knit into one happy human family. No one 
would deny the right of each individual to have an equal share 
to the joys of this planet as: 


‘Each of us inevitable, 


Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her right 
upon the earth, 


Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, 


Each of us here as divinely as any is here.’ 
—Walt Whitman. 


Scrat Women have their own special part to play in bringing 

>> peace to the horror stricken world, for they have a definite phi- 
losophy of life. “By the very quality of their being’, explains 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, ‘women are the missionaries of civilization. 
With their immense capacity for self-sacrifice they are the un- 
questioned leaders in ahimsa. They will yet teach the art of 
peace to the warring world.’ It would be wrong to differentiate 
between men and women in regard to opportunities for intellec- 
tual and spiritual development, since, in all human beings, 
irrespective of their sex, the same drama of the flesh and the 
spirit, of finitude and transcendence takes place.’ The education 
of women should be considered on a humanistic plane rather 
than on a physiological basis. In the past we have already wasted 
women’s gifts by failing to provide them suitable opportunities 
and right conditions. It is the belief of Dr. Radhakrishnan that 
‘the position of women in any society is a true index of its 
cultural and spiritual level’. The feminity of womenisan essential 
quality to help to civilize the world. Women are to educate 
people for a new society where the only distinction will be bet- 
ween the base and the noble, between the wicked and the vir- 
tuous. A sound family life is the basis of a healthy social life, 
Women have the responsibility in building up ideas and attitudes 
in the mind of their children. The symbol of ‘mother and child? 
is common to all religions, Yasoda and Krishna, Madonna and 
Christ. There is no substitute for mother’s love. To hold 
back one’s love to the children is to neglect one’s duties, is to 
betray one’s natural instincts. Compassion is the quality of 
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woman. By nature they abhor violence and cruelty. When 
Draupadi’s children, the Upapandavas, were killed by Asvat- 
thama, Arjuna determined to retaliate and kill Asvatthama : 


aa gata vast az ag mara: fare areata: | 
qanda yafaa sae cat ss HHA BEATA TT JAT 


But the grief-stricken Draupadi protested : 


“I do not want Gautami the mother of Asvatthama, to have 
the same grief that I now have.” 


al AA a a ofaeaat | 
aag gaama Afara AAT gg: N 


‘Let not Asvatthama’s mother Gautami, who adores her 
husband, weep like me constantly with tear-stained face for pro- 
geny lost.’ Dr. Radhakrishnan says, ‘Better to die wronged than 
to live and do wrong. Draupadi represented the voice of com- 
passion, of ahimsa. She does not demand an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth.’ Only the creative force of love can accom- 
plish the miracle. 


‘I have been a teacher for nearly all my adult life, for over 
forty years.’ Dr. Radhakrishnan has been in early days of his 
career a teacher. It was really the nation’s good fortune to have 
him as the head of the country, for he truly remained a teacher 
of humanity. His birthday, the Sth September, is celebrated as 
Teacher’s Day. It is not only a great tribute to his eminence 
as a teacher, it is also an honour to the noble profession of 
teaching. Teacher is an Acharya, a man whose achar or conduct 
is exemplary. It is in his power to inspire the children with love 
of virtue and goodness. He is the reservoir of the new spirit in 
every field of human activity. He is to enthuse the spirit of gene- 
rosity and compassion, adventure and courage into the heart 
of the young people under his loving care. 


The teacher does not only impart information and bits of 
knowledge, for they are only means to an end, but transmits the 
power of the spirit. Education goes on through the invaluable 
interaction between the personality of the teacher and unformed 
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mind of the pupil. The absence of personal relationship makes 
education a mechanical process, which it isnot. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan reminds us that ‘the boys do not care for what you 
teach them but they care for the example you set’ and the life 
you lead. It is a mistake to think that the students do not see it, 
for we must not forget they have eyes to see and ears to hear; 
and if they have little respect for the teachers ‘it is because they 
know more than they ought to know, more than what you ex- 
pect them to know’. 


Who is a true teacher ? ‘I hope that ideal of a true teacher 
will be remembered by us : 


Andhakaramrodhata gurur ityabhidhiyate. 


Andhakar is not merely intellectual ignorance but spiritual 
blindness. He who is able to remove that kind of spiritual blind- 
ness is called a guru,’ defines Dr. Radhakrishnan. A teacher has 
to give his best to the students. The greatest stress has to be 
laid on the quality of education which is imparted. All other 
considerations should have a second place. If compromise 
is made here, the results may be disastrous. Tampering with 
quality would mean lowering the standards of education. Edu- 
cation should not only be broad, but it should also be deep. 
Quality and depth must not be lacking. Education cannot be 
interpreted as a compilation of disconnected information or a 
collection of distracting scraps. From such an erroneous concept, 
an ordered intellectual vision or a harmony of patterns will not 
result. Only factual information or patchwork of knowledge 
will not bring wisdom which is the supreme need of the time. 


To quote T. S. Eliot : 


“Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge ? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information ? 
The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries, 

Bring us farther from God and nearer to dust.” 


The teachers must help the students to elevate themselves above 
the dust and dross of ego-centric existence. Teaching and lectur- 
ing and dealing with factual information are too powerless a pro- 
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cess to awaken in the young minds ‘an innate ability to live the 
life of the soul’. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan symbolizes India—ancient and modern, 
secular and spiritual. He epitomizes the quintessence of all 
cultures, and contributes to the building of a bridge of under- 
standing between the East and the West. Asa spiritual mentor 
he has preached an awareness of the finer values of life. Here 
isthe blending of the Space Age with the wisdom of the Upani- 
shads, and here is the great teacher who brings us ‘God’s 
plenty’. 
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THOUGHTS OF DR. RADHAKRISHNAN ON EDUCATION 
IN HIS OWN WORDS 


Pragmatic Philosophy of Dr, Radhakrishnan 


The industrial growth of our country requires a large 
number of scientists, technicians and engineers. The rush in our 
Universities for courses in Science and Technology is natural. 
Men trained in these practical courses help to increase producti- 
vity, agricultural and industrial, They also help to find 
employment easily. To help the students to earn a living is one 
of the functions of education, ‘arthakari ka vidya’. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 58) 


Education—Training of Intellect, Heart and Spirit 


Education, to be complete, must be humane, it must include 
not only the training of the intellect but the refinement of the 
heart and the discipline of the spirit. No education can be 
regarded as complete if it neglects the heart and the spirit. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 142) 

Humanism in Education 
No nation in this world can hold its place of primacy in 
perpetuity. What counts is the moral contribution we make 
to human welfare. Let us, therefore, try and develop the 
qualities of charity in judgment and compassion for people 


who are suffering. IF we adopt such an approach, the tensions 
of the world will diminish Tapidly, 
(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 142) 


Education for Democracy 


The cause of democracy is the cause of the human 
individual, of the free spirit of man with its spontaneous 
inspiration and endeavour. Every man whose thoughts and 
feelings are not silted up has his own inner possession, which 
belongs to him, alone, his holy shrine, which he has won for » 
himself. When an individual is trained to appreciate his own 
holy being, he will develop a chastity of mind and spirit and 
approach with inner trembling another’s sanctuary. Intolerance 
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is basically unchastity. If we do not give this spiritual direction 
to our education, it fails in its purpose. 


‘Saksaro Vaparitave raksaso bhavati dhruvam. 


Those who are Jearned but do not possess love they 
really bzcome demonic. They will be characterized by intel- 
lectual arrogance, spiritual crassness and coldness of hear. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, Pp. 381-82) 
Effective Methods of Teaching 


True education needs conversation and debate, exchange 
of opinions and thoughts with friends with whom we can speak 


and listen easily, sympathetically and without fear. But are the 
opportunities for those adequate ? 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 64) 


Co-curricular Activities 


Again, there is no adequate provision for games and other 
corporate activities. There is no reason why students who are 
physically fit should not be encouraged to join the National 
Cadet Corps in larger numbers. Membership of the Corps 
fosters habits of discipline, team work and dignity of labour. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 65) 


Role of Educational Institutions 


A nation is built in its educational institutions. We have 
to train our youth in them. We have to impart to them the 
tradition of the future. Through all the complexities and 
diversities of race and religion, language and geography, the 
forces which have made our people into a nation and which 
alone can keep them one are being shaped. These do not belong 
to the material sphere. The Unity is not one of physical geo- 
graphy, it belongs to the realm of ideas. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P, 69) 


Spiritual Sickness—Cause of Dissatisfaction 


. Political freedom which we won at much cost and sacrifice 
is only an opportunity. It is not a fulfilment. Ifwe are to 
develop a strong democracy—political, social and economic, it 
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is necessary for us to work hard and work unitedly. The ideal 
imposes on us a sacred responsibility. Men are not made 
democratic by the mere formulation of ideals in the Constitution. 
They are not made good by mere exhortation, Great ideals 
of justice, equality, fraternity and freedom which we have 
inscribed in our Constitution must be woven into the 
social fabric...... There is much evidence of low morale, dissatis- 
faction and discontent among people, all leading to serious 
Slackness. We must overcome the spiritual sickness which 
seems to be enfeebling our community. If we do not change our 
minds, we cannot chan ge anything. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, Pp. 68-69) 
Educational Institutions to Build National Discipline 


National discipline is the way to national unity and 
coherence. We must preserve unity and democratic institutions, 
For achieving these ends a massive educational effort is necessary. 
Development in agriculture and industry is essential but more 
essential is the shaping of the minds and hearts of our people. 
The future of the country needs work, organization, efficiency, 
sacrifice, from each one of us, the highest and lowest, In 
institutions like this we should be taught to subordinate narrow 
and parochial feelings to the general good of the community. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, Third Series, 1963, P. 94) 
Indian Culture 


The more Indian culture changes, the more it remains the 
same. The power of the Indian spirit has sustained us through 
difficult times. It is the intangibles that give a nation its 
character and its vitality. They may seem unimportant or 
even irrelevant under the pressure of daily life. Our capacity 
for survival in spite of perils from outside matched only 
by our own internal feuds and dissensions is due to our 
persistent adherence to this spirit. If our young men are to 
live more abundantly, they should enter more fully into the 
experience and ideals of the race, they should be inspired in 
their minds and hearts by the great ideas enshrined in our 
culture, 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 62) 
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Student Unrest 


Students are not trained to approach life’s problems with 
the fortitude, self-control, and sense of balance which our new 
conditions demand. Without this disciplined enthusiasm for 
great causes, students become a danger to themselves and to 
Society as a whole. This approach is encouraged by study of 
our classics. I hope that Universities will pay greater attention 
to this side of education. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, Pp- 62-63) 
Education for International Understanding 


All the classics of the world, in whatever language they 
may be written, belong to the human race as a whole. In these 
days when different cultures, religions and peoples are thrown 
together, to qualify ourselves for citizenship in the new world 
which is emerging, we must adopt a proper, tolerant attitude 
towards other people’s ideas and ideals. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 184) 


Sanskrit as a Subject of Cultural Studies 


The culture associated with Sanskrit gives us a view, of 
religion, which is not exclusive but universal, a kind of religion 
which is most suited to modern conditions. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 184) 


Education to Develop Scientific Spirit 


: A lively development and use of intellectual curiosity, 
imaginative power, technical skill, acceptance of goals that 
stretch one’s talent and energy to their uttermost extent 
and the simultaneous rejection of all cliches of thought, sterile 
styles and forms and social manners that hamper individual 
aims and efforts, these are the characteristics of the young 
person who is anxious to defend his individuality against the 
ever-present and corrupting force of habit and tradition and 
social pressure for conformity, All this is possible with single 


' minded devotion. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 187) 
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Education for the Many-sided Development of the 
Individual 


It is now increasingly recognized that a balanced view of 
education should be developed. In addition to intellectual 
training, imagination should be fostered and the emotions 
refined. The inquisitive mind, the intuitive heart, the sensitive 
spirit and the searching conscience should be developed. In this 
age of science and technology, we should remember that the 
tree of life is something quite distinct from a grid of steel. 
Even as we try to remove poverty by the application of science 
and technology, poverty of mind requires to be removed by 


fine arts...... Material proverty is not the only source of un- 
happiness. We should serve not the power interests of the com- 
munity but its human interests...... Aesthetic and spiritual values 


contribute to the making of a full man, man’s creative side is 
nourished by art. In many are gaiety and laughter, the lust of 
the flaming life and the lure of the flashing eye. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 191) 


Role of Children’s Films 


Children’s films especially should not dwell on the lurid, 
the brutal and the decadent. They have a demoralizing effect 
on their minds. Films depicting the marvels of science and the 
adventures of man in space-flights will be exciting. They not 
only excite but exalt. They give us price in the wondrous mind 
of man. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 238) 
Films to Give a New Way of Life 


In our society there is a general decline in good manners, 
in dignity of behaviour, in tolerance. Our education has been 
sufficient to remove the positive directives in our life. It has 
not been able to give something in their place. There isa 
vacuum created in men’s minds. That is why many of us are 
restless and neurotic. The void at the centre should be filled. 
Films should give us solace, refreshment and relaxation. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 208) 
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Liberal Outlook of National Education 


It does not mean that subjects like Physics and Chemistry, 
engineering and technology, change with the boundaries of 
nations. It means that there is a national heritage, a tradition of 
values into which the students should be initiated. He goes a 
step further when he says that India is not a geographical 
abstraction but a living spirit. The outlook associated with this 
country has been a spiritual one, that there are higher laws of 
the universe than those studied by sciences and technology, that 
the world is more than that what we see, feel, touch and 
measure. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 75) 
Education and Human Values 


There is a great deal of intellectual and technical skill but 
the ethical and spiritual vitality is at a low ebb. The mind of 
man, ever young and eager, though standing on earth as on a foot 
stool, stretches out its hold into the stars. There is nothing 
wrong about science ; what is wrong is the use we make of it. 
Education should give us a purpose. Man’s completeness results 
from the pursuit of truth and its application to improve human 
life, the influence of what is beautiful in nature, man and 
art, and spiritual development and its embodiment in ethical 
principles. Coarseness of feeling, darkness of mind and the very 
casual way in which we inflict cruelties—all these indicate 
inward emptiness. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 182) 


Education and Higher Laws of the Universe 


If inspite of the great knowledge we have accumulated, we 
are still in a perilous state, in an unhappy predicament, it is 
because we are indifferent to the higher laws of this Universe. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 78) 
Synthesis of Old and New Values 
We keep a tradition alive not by repeating what has been 


said but by meeting our problems in same spirit in which the old 
seers met theirs. Our respect for tradition should not harden 
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into an abandonment of independent thought and an unques- 
tioning submission to authority. It is our duty to cast off what- 
ever hampers our sense of justice even though it may be: 
venerable with the history of ages or consecrated by familiarity. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 192): 


Education to Build Enduring Interests 


Independent thinking is not encouraged in our world today. 
When we see a cinema, we think very fast to keep up with rapid 
changes of scene and action. This rapidity which the cinema 
gives its audiences and demands from them has its own effect on 


the mental development. If we are to be freed from the debili- 


tating effects and the nervous strain of modern life, if we are to 
be saved from the assaults which beat so insistently on us from 
the screen and the radio, from the yellow press and demagogy, 


defences are to be built in the minds of men, enduring interests. 


are to be implanted in them. 
(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, Pp. 60-61) 
Correcting Curricular Imbalances in Education 


We must learn to read great classics which deal with really 
important questions affecting the life and destiny of human 
race. We must think for ourselves about these great matters but 
thinking for oneself does not mean thinking in a vacuum, 
unaided, all alone. We need help from others, living or dead, 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Education and Spiritual Values 


Education is the means by which we can tidy up our minds, 
acquire information, as well as a sense of values. Education 
should give us not only elements of general knowledge or 
technical skills but also impart to us that bent of mind, that 
attitude of reason, that spirit of democracy which will make us 
responsible citizens of our country. A true democracy is a 
community of citizens differing from one another but all bound 
to a common goal. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Second Series, 1957, P. 88) 
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Education must be widespread and this education need 
not be only literary or academic. We must develop goodwill, 
patience and forbearance. In these days of increasing speciali- 
zation and growing mental ailments a recovery of faith in the 
ultimate spiritual values is essential. It is the only way to 
develop one’s inward resources. I am glad you lay stress on 
religious education. What is seen on the surface of history is the 
fruit of a deep-rooted plant, drawing its sustenance from hidden 
sources of spirit. If the roots of a tree, get dried up, it cannot 
yield any fruit. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 87) 


Education—A Search for Integration 


Education aims at making us into civilized human beings 
conscious of our moral and social obligations. We must know 
the world in which we live, physical, organic and social. We 
must have an idea of the general plan of the universe and the 
search for truth. When we attain truth our burdens are lightened 
and our difficulties are diminished. It lights up our pathway 
with the radiance of joy. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 128) 


Education According to the Nature of the Child 


Unfortunately in our schools we look upon children as 
mere raw stuff on which we can impose our unjust views through 
our powerful wills. We inject them with our views and make 
them as corrupt as we are. Children should understand what 
is natural, spontaneous, uncorrupt, sound, and reach harmony 
with themselves and objects in the world. The monstrous sin of 
pride makes us commit gross perversions in their nature. The 
child is unable to defy, to be Promethean, to create goals, to 
build worlds in conformity with what our moral sense knows to 
be eternal truths. We must free education from the chains of an 
evil past from its ignorance and errors. We must liberate the 
young from the blind despotism of the old. We must not destroy 
the right and power of self-direction. Ccercicn is evil. It des- 
troys what is natural and sacred in the child, the capacity for 
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thinking and acting according to what he knows to be true 
and good. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 127) 
Respect for the Child’s Personality 


If we do not respect the child’s personality but misunder- 
stand it, he becomes sullen, rebellious, neurotic, stupid. Trage- 
dies of the human heart result in callousness and crime. Causes 
of distemper lie with the mind. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 127) 
‘Creative Activities in the School 


We must set free human capacity without imposing our 
views on it. We must release the talents of the children and 
help them to become what they are in potentia. It is the 
machine that constructs, it is the living spirit that creates. Song, 
dance and literature are creative activities. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1956, P. 161) 


Education—A Capacity for Discernment 


Education has for its aims not merely the acquisition of 
information but the capacity for discernment. Judgment is more 
important than cleverness. In our country today we have many 
men who are clever but not many who are upright. We should 
cultivate respect for integrity. We must weed out corruption 
and clean up the nation. Purity is essential in daily life and 
administration. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 84) 


Education for the Development of a Balanced Personality 


A balanced personality is possible if wesharpen the intellect, 
cultivate imagination and discipline our passions...... Insight, 
aesthetic sensibility, moral responsibility cannot be subsumed 
under the categories of science. The discipline of our nature is 
an essential part of education. The Jina is the conqueror ; 
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Mahavira is the great hero ; Vardhamana is the ever growing. 
Growth is by discipline. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, Pp. 84-85) 


Education to Develop the Spirit of Enquiry 


We should develop the spirit of enquiry and dedication to 
the pursuit of science and scholarship. We waste our years in 
College in trivialities and inanities. We are misled into parti- 
cipation in non-academic endeavours. We should instil into 
our youth zeal for the advancement of knowledge. We have 


enough material but it is not guided properly. \We need educa- 
tion in character. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 85) 


Education to Train People for Freedom and Democracy 


If we twist the minds of the young out of shape, they will 
be a danger to society. The future of democracy in Asia depends 
on our willingness to submit to discipline, undergo personal 
sacrifice...» If India is to remain free, united and democratic, 
educational institutions should train people for freedom, 
not obedience, for unity and not localism, for democracy, not 
dictatorship. Our young should have a sense of purpose. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Scientific Use of Our Cultural Heritage 


Our youngmen should become conscious of the value and 
vitality of our great heritage and be able to discard whatever has 
been injurious to us in our history. What is living in our 
culture should be preserved and what is dead should be 


scraped. 
(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Education and Self Discipline 


We must train the young to the best possible all 
_, We mu c round 
living, individual and social. We must make them intelligent 
and good. They must learn to observe spontaneously those 
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unwritten laws of decency and honour felt by good men but not 
enforced by any statute. 
(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Educational Institutions to Preserve the Spirit of the Youth 


Unless we preserve the spirit of youth, keep an open mind 
and change our beliefs and practices, we cannot endure. India 
has endured for centuries ; it is because she has kept her spirit of 
youth. She can keep alive only if she does not idolize her insti- 
tutions, does turn them into ends in themselves. To preserve 
thought, spirit and inspiration of this ancient land and let them 
inform our customs and institutions are the tasks assigned to 
this generation of scholars. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Discipline of Thought 


We must learn to respect others not only their life and pro- 
perty but their intangible possessions, their good name and 
reputation. We are given to small talk, gossip and take pleasure 
in slandering others. We should try to avoid all that. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Student Indiscipline and Lack of Nutriment to the Human 
Spirit 

That the student unrest and indiscipline—all these things 
are mainly traceable to the lack of proper nutriment to the 
human spirit. If we are able to sustain them properly, to give 
them food for the spirit, music for the soul, gymnastics for the 
body, and religion for the whole mind, the whole being, for the 
whole totality of the human-being, we will be able to develop a 
better nation here. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Cause of Student Unrest 


T We have got unwieldy classes. A class room which 
can accommodate about 150 people is supposed to contain 500. 
What are we encouraging in such a class if it is not indiscipline ? 
It is impossible for us to make a class-room of 150 contain 500 
by many amount of congestion which we can bring about. Then 
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-again, are there any extra-curricular activities? In most of the 
colleges, which are over-crowded, the teachers are few, the 
boys are many, and there are no opportunities for them to ex- 
press themselves in free, artistic, emotional, or intellectual acti- 
vities. In other words, unless we have scope for the expression 
of the individual’s full personality, our College or our Univer- 
sity will be a failure. I know that there have been some cases of 
boys lapsing into moral and spiritual dissolution. If we are not 
to imperil the future of our country, priority number one must 
be given to education. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
First Series, 1956, P. 170) 


Education of Women 


Women are human-beings and have as much right to full 
development as men have. In regard to opportunities for 
intellectual and spiritual development, we should not emphasize 
the sex of women even as we do not emphasize the sex of men. 
The fact that we are human-beings is infinitely more important 
than the physiological peculiarities which distinguish us from 
one another. In all human-beings, irrespective of their sex, the 
same drama of the flesh and the spirit, of finitude and trans- 
cendence takes place. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Position of the Women in the Society 


The position of women in any society isa true index of its 
cultural and spiritual level. Men, who are responsible for many 
of the views about women, have woven fantastic stories about 
the latter’s glamour and instability and their inferiority to men 
as well as their mystery and sanctity. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Because Oriental women do not generally resort to self- 
assertive bluster, we need not argue, that they are slaves. There 
is nothing more attractive than modesty, nothing more shining 
than shyness in a woman. The feminity of women is not a 
matter of race or nationality. It belongs to their inmost nature 
It is my hope that our women, while participating in Public 
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work, will retain their essential qualities which have helped to 
civilize their race. 
(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


You are living in an age when there are great opportunities 
for women in social work, public life and administration. Society 
requires women of disciplined minds and restrained manners. 
Whatever line of work you undertake, you should bring to it an 
honest, disciplined mind. You will then succeed and have the 
joy of your work. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Areas Most Suited for Women 


After the achievement of freedom several legislative mea- 
sures have been enacted with a view to the equal treatment of 
women and men. But legislative measures are not enough. The 
climate of opinion has to change and women themselves have to 
exert their utmost to improve their mental stature. Mahila 
Mandals of this type where facilities are provided for the uplift 
of women serve a very useful purpose. It is my earnest hope that 
more women will take to profession, especially education and 
health, public service and politics. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 86) 


Education in Depth and Self Discipline 


If the Universities are unable to give the students a proper 
sense of values, a sense of inward restraint and an attitude of 
setting differences by agreement, if they cannot train their 
students to behave decently, they have failed in their main func- 
tion. We may become clever, and efficient, informed and 
skilled, but we should be able to control ourselves. The swift 
decline in student behaviour has dangerous consequences to 
society... Education, if it is not education in depth, in self- 
discipline, is wasted labour. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Functions of University 


A University is not a mere information shop. It is a place 
where a man’s intellect, will and emotions are disciplined. In it 
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experience and adventure are combined...... A University man 
should be unattached without being unconcerned, unambitious 
without being indolent, warm-hearted without being sentimental. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Reverence for the Great Minds of the Past 


In the physical sense of the term, we belong to our age but 
as University men we escape from the trammels of our age and 
nation and become, in the true sense of the word, contemporaries 
of all ages. Reverence for the great minds of the past and the 
expansion of the future bounds of knowledge are the prero- 
gatives of a University. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
What is a Real University 


A College does not become a University, simply because 
we change the name, make the principal the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Superintendent the Registrar. The change of name must 
imply a change of character. To deserve the name of a Univer- 
sity there are certain minimum requirements. A University 
should make provision for advanced study and research in the 
subjects taught. We must have professors who have done out- 
Standing research work and are able to guide others. For this, 
they require detachment and freedom from the worries of daily 
existence, 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
What makes the Soul of a University 


The University is the sanctuary of the intellectual life ofa 
country. The healthy roots of national life are to be found 
in the people. They are the well-springs of national awaken- 
ing- When we give education, we start a ferment of debate 
and discussion of first principle. The educated youths will 
voice their thoughts and find fault with things as they are 
We train in this University not only doctors and engineers but 
also men and women who think for themselves, 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
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Education and World Understanding 


In this unquiet modern world which science and technology 
have compressed into a single neighbourhood, this University 
and others, by their united efforts may further the cause of 
peace and understanding. A University is a fellowship, devout in 
its admiration of what has been achieved in the past, yet believ- 
ing in the richness of the future which lies before us all, a fellow- 
ship which transcends all barriers of race and nation, of class 
and creed and yet honours the artistic and intellectual traditions 
of a variety of peoples. The scholars and scientists are not 
always immune to the political passions which infect their 
countries. But in the pursuit of knowledge they, with their 
austerity and detachment, can rise above them and see in their 
political enemy their professional colleague. In the Universities 
atleast we must be able to lift our gaze above national interests 
and breathe the pure air of disinterested inquiry- 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Universities and Universal Outlook 


A University by its very definition has a universal outlook. 
For it nothing human is alien. Its function is to developa 
world community. This service helps people in different parts 
of the world to understand one another. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, First Series, P. 178) 
Ideal for University Teachers 


Those who work in the University should aim at acquiring 
not only learning but culture, that refinement of the soul which 
we define as atmasamskriti. This refinement helps us conquer 
the forces of greed and arrogance and develop a way of living, 
a standard of behaviour which requires us to take the interest 
of other members of society. e 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
` Universities—Places of Culture 


Universities are expected to prepare young men and women 
with not only information, knowledge and skill but also spirit 
of dedication and detachment. These qualities are essential 
for the stupendous task of remarking the history of this great 
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country...... Universities are not mere places of learning. They 
are homes of culture. Man-making is the task that has been 
assigned to the Universities in our country today. Are we 
making men, are we merely turning out people who can repeat 
parrot-like certain passages, or are we giving them a refinement 
of feeling, a civilizing of their purposes, a ripening of their 
understanding, both of nature and of society? That is the 
Supreme test of the functioning ofany University. And if we 
are not able to fulfil this purpose we are responsible for the 
failure, 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Faith in the Human Spirit 


It is the main function of Universities, to foster world 
loyalties, a sense of moral values and faith in the human spirit, 
ideals which are shared by the Universities of the East and the 
West. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
University and Teachers of High Quality 


The kind of education that we provide for our youth is 
determined overwhelmingly by the kind of men and women we 
Secure as teachers. Magnificent buildings and equipment are 


University teacher should be helped to live in comfort, if he is 
to devote himself to learning, teaching and research, As the 
young recruits to the Universities are paid low salaries, they 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
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It is essential that we should have teachers who, by their 
example exercise a wholesome influence on the students—teachers 
who are free from the canker of communalism and factionalism. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Teachers as Removal of Spiritual Blindness 


We in our country look upon teachers as gurus, acharyas : 
What do these words indicate? Acharya is one whose achar 
or conduct is exemplary, is good. Ifheisa victim of durachar, 
then he is not an acharya. He must be an example of sadachar, 
or good conduct. He must inspire the pupils who are entrusted 
to his care with love of virtue and goodness and abhorrence of 
cruelty and violence. That is the first essential for any kind 
of civilized being. We must love the good and detest the bad. 
Until we are able to give our youngsters that kind of outlook, 
we cannot call ourselves good teachers. I hope that ideal of a 
true teacher will be remembered by us. 


Andhakaranirodhata gurur ityabhidhiyate. 


Andhakar is not merely intellectual ignorance but spiritual 
blindness. He who is able to remove that kind of spiritual 
blindness iscalled a guru. Are we deserving of that noble appel- 
lation of an acharya or a guru? That is the first thing that 
everyone of us will have to realise. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Teachers—Reservoirs of New Spirit 


Our teachers are the reservoirs of this new spirit, the new 
spirit of adventure in intellectual matters, in social matters, in 
political matters. If you do not have that spirit, you cannot 
communicate that spirit to the youth, who are entrusted to your 
care. Therefore, I appeal to the teachers that if the generous 
youth, hospitable youth, adventurous youth, courageous youth, 
whom we have in our country, if they are to be utilized for 
building up a new country, a new India, a new society, the 
beginning must come from the teachers themselves. They must 
know what this country stands for and they must be able to 
communicate that vitality not merely instruction. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
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Teachers to Set Examples 


Let me tell you, the boys do not care for what you teach 
them but they care for the example you set. It is not merely 
the instruction which you impart to them in the class-room 
but the kind of life you lead. You think that they do 
not see it but they have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
They know everything about their teachers and if they have 
no respect for the teachers it is because they know more 
than they ought to know, more than what you expect them to 
know. Therefore, it is education, it is instruction, it is know- 
ledge and it is also the example which the teachers give. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
University Life—A Co-operative Life 


I have been a teacher for nearly all my adult life, for over 
forty years. I have lived with students and it hurts me very 
deeply when I find that the previous years during which a student 
has to live in the University are wasted by some of them. Ido 
not say by all of them. Teachers and students form a family 
and in a family you cannot have the spirit of the trade union. 
Such a thing should be inconceivable in a University. University 
life is a co-operative enterprise between teachers and students. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Respect for the Teachers must be Earned 


Buildings and equipment arenot all. Good teachers who 
are interested in the welfare of the students, who have enthusiasm 
for their subjects and are able to impart it to the pupils—they 
form the central framework of a University. Our commercial- 
minded generation reserves its respect for those who make money 
and so the best ability is drawn into administration, business 
and the learned professions. We have to realize that the kind 
of education we provide for our children is determined over= 
whelmingly by the kind of men and women we secure as 
teachers. The low esteem in which teachers are held is the 
most eloquent evidence of the malady from which our society 
suffers. We must get the right type of men for the teaching 
profession and not the incompetent and the unambitious. 
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Respect for the teachers cannot be ordered. It must be earned. 
(Punjab University Convocation Address, Dec. 1953) 
Teachers must be given Due Recognition 


I have much pleasure in conveying my greetings and good 
wishes to teachers throughout India on September 5. Teachers 
have a vital role to play in the progress and development of the 
country, for on them depends how the new generation is trained 
to face the increasing responsibilities of citizenship and 
administration. And yet if the teachers have to perform their 
duties well, the people and the Government must ensure them 
reasonable conditions of life and work. Education has been 
receiving a good deal of emphasis in the development plan of 
the country, but for success the teachers must have pride in 
their profession and faith in their task and we can help in the 
process by giving the teachers the recognition which they 


deserve. A 
(President’s Message on September 5, 1964) 


Philosophy of Life 


The fundamental outlook which has dominated the 
spiritual landscape of the country is that he who, by the power 
of bis meditation, establishes supremacy over his appetites and 
emotions, is greater than one who is able to win the battles of 
the world ; in other words, self-conquest is more important than 
conquest of countries. 


(Dr. Radhakrishnan) 


The Civilization we have developed is not exempt from 
the law of change. Whether it rises or falls depends not on the 
stars above but on ourselves. Once upon a time, civilizations 
were destroyed by the barbarians within, whom we breed...... 
Civilizations are not built of machines but of values. Its driving 
forces come from within. The progress of civilization depends 
not only on intellectual creativeness but on the moral qualities 
of gentleness and compassion. 


(Dr. Radhakrishnan) 
Intellectual Vigour 


When we give education, we start a ferment of debate and 
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discussion of first principles. The educated youth will voice 
their thoughts and find fault with things as they are...... If men 
lose intellectual vigour, the future of civilization is bleak, 
indeed. 

(Dr. Radhakrishnan) 


Education for International Understanding 


“To regard one’s own country as the centre of the universe,” 
Radhakrishnan warns us, “‘is to view all things solely in rela- 
tionship to this fixed point. It is primitive and outmoded...... We 
must learn to admit the possible worth of human values and 
ways of living which we ourselves do not accept. To a narrowly 
provincial mind, cultural differences are irritating but, to a 
liberal, sensitive mind, they are greatly rewarding.” 

(Dr. Radhakrishnan) 


Creative Minds 


We must turn for guidance not to those who are lost in 
the exigencies of the passing hour but to men of letters and men 
of science, poets and artists, discoverers and inventors. 


(Dr. Radhakrishnan) 


Teachers’ Role in the Changing World 


Old habits will have to die; new ideas will have to take 
their place. This world is not a static entity. It is perpetually 
growing and you are the instruments, so to say, by which this 
growth is effected, and it is essential for you to regard your- 
selves as the spearhead of the rapid changes which are taking 
place in this world...... 


You have to live in a world which is constantly moving. 
You have to respond to the ideas which you are called upon to 
mobilise and push forward. You cannot live in ivory towers 
now-a-days. Even people who wanted to do so cannot do so ; 
they will not be in a position to do so. We live in a society; 
we derive advantages from that society and, if that society is 
in jeopardy, it is our duty to support that society, to defend that 
society to the best of our ability, consistent with our ideas...... 


All great illustrations show us that we must be perpetual 
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seekers of intellectual integrity and universal compassion. These 
are the two qualities which mark out a true teacher. 


(Dr. Radhakrishnan) 
Advice to Teachers 


We live in a society, we derive advantages from that society 
and if that society is in jeopardy, it is our duty to support that 
society, to defend that society to the best of our ability consis- 
tent with our ideas. We cannot say these are my ideas ; in that 
case you have to be out of the society and say that I do not 
want to expect as Socrates said : “I deriveso many advantages 
from this society ; therefore, I will submit to the punishment 
which the society imposes on me for my disobedience of the 
laws of society, which has charged me with corrupting the 
young.” Either you are members of the society or not. So long 
as you are members of the society, you have to abide by its laws. 
If you are not prepared to act up to the laws of society, you may 
get out of society. That is the idea which has been put to us so 
often. All the great illustrations show us that we must be per- 
petual seekers of intellectual integrity and universal com passion, 
These are the two qualities which mark out a true teacher 
and I do hope that when you go out, you will have these ideas 
in your mind and you will try to exert your best in making out 
boys noble, serene, civilised and compassionate. 


(Dr. Radhakrishnan) 


Modern Methods of Education and Ancient Indian Ideal of 
Soul-Culture in Tagore’s School 


In ancient India in the ‘ashram’, which is home, school, 
temple and forest rooted into one, the teachers were men who 
every moment felt the presence of God and lived their life in 
Him. So their pupils felt God as they felt the green of the earth or 
the blue sky....... In his school at Santiniketan, which is not only 
a school of culture but an abode of piety and a school of art, 
Tagore combines modern methods of education with this ancient 
Indian ideal of soul-culture. To him the ideal school must be an 
‘ashram’ where men have gathered together for the highest end 
of life, in the peace of nature ; where life is not merely medita- 
tive but fully awake in its activities ; where they are bidden to 
realize man’s world as God’s kingdom to whose citizenship they 
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have to aspire; and where the young and the old, the teacher and 
the student, sit at the same table to partake of their daily 
food and the food of their eternal life. 


(S. Radhakrishnan, The Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Macmillan, London, 1918, Pp. 209-10) 


Literature—For Raising the Quality of Life 


Literature in our country, as its name suggests, works for 
togetherness, fellowship, love of neighbour and reconciliation of 
peoples. Compassion and mercy are the qualities exalted by 
literature, not hatred and oppression. It has been the one ideal 
that has governed creative literature in our country from its 
early beginnings in the Rig Veda till today. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 63) 


Literature should not merely mirror life but raise its 
quality. We should not justify existing social forms and prac- 
tices nor take refuge in a dream-world. We must maintain 
a balance between what is and what we aim at. Literature 
gives us hope of a new life, a better life, a nobler life. Human 
nature is infinitely malleable and it should be our endeavour to 
make the human face more attractive, the human heart more 
tender and human nature more dignified. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1963, P. 80) 
Education for Emancipation 


f It is the function of a university to build human beings, 
strive to rid them of their vanities and egotism and emancipate 
their minds from petty prejudices and narrow loyalties. sa 
vidya ya vimuktaye. Such enfranchized souls who fear nothing 
more than cowardice, who despise nothing more than insincerity 
are needed today for the building of our country. Whatever 
line you take up disciplined dedication is necessary. Without it 
we cannot survive in this competitive world. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, Third Series, 1963, P. 80) 


Education for Jnana, Darsana and Caritra 


The human spirit has contradictory elements, grandeur, 
generosity, fellow-feeling as well as pettiness, cantankerousness, 
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fury. By the former we must overcome the latter. Jnana,. 
darsana and caritra, wisdom, insight and conduct. By their 
conduct are the great people known. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings,. 
Third Series, 1963, P. 85) 


Santiniketan as the Centre of Meditation 


At Santiniketan or the Abode of Peace which his father 
Devendranath Tagore establised as a centre for meditation, 
Rabindranath founded a school which reminds us of forest 
hermitages where teachers and pupils sought after and attained 
human fulfilment by wise thinking, righteous living and carnest 
faith. There no life should be taken, no idol worshipped, and 
no irreverent word spoken against any people’s worship or 
deity. Though Hinduism is the background of all the activities. 
in the school, the birthdays of the great prophets, the Buddha,. 
the Christ, Muhammad, Nanak, are celebrated. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, Third Series, 1963, 
Pp. 107-108): 


Rabindranath and the Invisible Spirit of Man 


There is something in Rabindranath’s teaching that is not 
of this earth. He was concerned with the invisible spirit of man, 
with the profundities and not the trivialities of life. He asks us 
to cling to ultimate commonsense in the confusion of life. He 
believed in regeneration through love and suffering. He was 
not afraid of change. If emphasis on social reconstruction is 
treated as a Western values could be integrated with Eastern 
ideals. His songs are sung and his verses are remembered. His. 
voice was the conscience of our age. He became a spokesman 
and a guide for his generation. He bequeathed to his country 
and the world a life which had no littleness about it. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 155) 


Education for Brotherhood 


Education should prepare us for a time when it will no 
longer be necessary to hate and to kill. Brotherhood is not a 
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mere theory. It is a fact from which we cannot escape. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 159) 


Education for Cultivating Wisdom 
Saksaro viparitative raksaso bhavati dhruyam. 


If you become merely a saksara—a literate man—and you 
do not have the moral principles and you do not cultivate wis- 
dom, what will happen to you? You will become a raksasa, a 
saksara turning the other side becomes a raksasa. Now you see 
all over the world people mad with power, intoxicated with 
might, trying not to build up a world but to wreck the world. 
Why does that happen? It is because knowledge is not accom- 
panied by wisdom. 


Jndnam vijnana sahitam jndnam vijndna sahitam. 


Jndnam of wisdom must be accompanied by scientific 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge by itself is not all. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 169) 


Tagore’s Writings 


Though his writings are steeped in the Indian spirit, they 
have a universal appeal. His poems and songs vibrate with a 
peculiar passion which the pursuit of beauty aroused in him. 
They speak of the vicissitudes of friendship, the beauty of love, 
the pain of desolation, laughter and tears, terror and delight, 
the vanity of human wishes, the pains and heartaches of unful- 
filled desires, the horror of moral obliquity and the shame of 


infamous conduct. They have the power of stirring our deepest 
emotions. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 174) 


Rabindranath’s mission was one of reconciliation between 
the East and the West in a spirit of understanding and mutual 
enlightenment. ‘All humanity’s greatest is mine.’ He says, ‘The 
infinite personality of man can only come from the harmony 
of all human races. My prayer is that India may represent the 
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co-operation of all the peoples of the earth. For India, unity is 
truth and division is falsehood.’ 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 174) 


Education for Humility 


Education should be a training in humility: vidya dadati 
vinayam. Vidya itself is called vinaya. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 183) 


Place of Religion in Life 


The discipline which helps us to change ourselves is reli- 
gion. Shallow rationalism may suggest that, by taking thought, 
we may rid the world of its evils, remove the injustices and trage- 
dies of common life. Only a moral and spiritual revolution in 
the name of human dignity can place man above the idols of 
economic production, technological organization, racial dis- 
crimination and national egotism. 


Religion is not irrelevant to life. It has some guidance and 
help to offer to a generation which is perplexed at its failure to 
find satisfaction and is now groping for light. Only a living 
faith in God will enable man to overcome the paralysing sense 
of despair and create a less imperfect society. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 215) 


Virtue is Its Own Reward 


We,must use our reason to fight the superstitious beliefs and 
practices which have crept into religion. We can believe 
only in a just God, who is impartial to the saint and the sinner 
even as the sun shines on those who shiver in cold or sweat in 
heat. God is not angered by neglect or placated by prayers. The 
wheels of His chariot turn unimpeded by pity or anger. God is 
not mocked. He is karmadhyakss, the lord or supervisor of 
karma. If we repent for our sins and change our behaviour, God 
takes note of it, and assists us in our endeavour to improve. 


Heaven and hell are nct physical areas. A soul tormented 
with remorse for its deeds is in hell, a soul with the satisfaction 
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of a life well lived is in heaven. The reward for virtuous living 
is the good life itself. Virtue, it is said, is its own reward. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 219) 


Moral Law as the Basis of Civilization 


On the rock of moral law and not on the shifting sands of 
political or economic expediency can be built a civilized society 
with individual freedom, social justice and political equality. 
Truth, freedom and righteousness are essential to peace. The 
Evangelist tells us how the devil taketh him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them. And saith unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 
Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan : for it is 


written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him alone 
shalt thou serve. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, P. 222) 


Religion and Universal Society 


In the new society we need a new universal religion. By 
it we mean not a uniform religion but a religion of awareness 
and love, of wisdom and compassion, prajna and karuna, of 
truth and love. Religions must be cured of their provincialism 
and made to reveal their universality. This does not mean 
spiritual vagueness or ambiguity. 


Tolerance implies an elementary right belonging to the 
dignity of every man. The right to believe, like the right to live 
a free, unfettered life, is fundamental to the concept of brotherly 
love. We have had in our country peaceful co-existence of 
different religions. It is not mere passive co-existence but an 
active fellowship, a close inter-relation of the best of different 
religions. Co-existence is the first step and fraternity is the goal 
We have not adhered steadfastly to these ideals and have suffered 
often. Yet the ideal has been kept in view and supported by 


great leaders like Ram Mohan Roy, Ramakrish 
Gandhiji. na, Tagore and 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, Pp, 222-23) 
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Saints—One Great Invisible Community of God 


The saints and devotees of all religions form the one great 
invisible community of God. Though they belong to different 
conditions of geography and history, they share these basic in- 
sights. They may be various in their thoughts and devotion 
but are constant in their vision of the Divine. The flowers which 
they offer may be of different kinds but the worship is one, In 
their view dogmatism and intolerance are the products of 
spiritual pride and perversity. If we wish to move toward higher 
levels of freedom, we must break away from the constraining 
egoisms of the self. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, Pp. 238-39) 


Education for Emotional Integration 


In another sense national education should equip us to 
act as citizens of this great country which stretches from the 
Himalayas to Kanya Kumari, from Cutch to Assam. Our great . 
leaders have impressed on us the concept of the unity of the 
nation. Our epics, our literary classics, our religious pilgrim- 
ages proclaim the unity of the country. Ashoka’s edicts, for 
example, are found in all parts of the country, from Mysore and 
Andhra in the South to Delhi and Taksasila in the North. From 
the beginning of our history we have been a people pledged to 
peace and goodwill to all. The Asokan lions are the watchers 
of the four quarters and his dharmacakra symbolizes the 
triumph of virtue over vice. In a reborn India we have revived 
these ancient symbols. Our laboratories established in different 
parts of the country, our cultural festivals point to the ideal of 
oneness of our country. They warn us against the danger of 
breaking up the nation into fragments. Across the centuries of 
our history are written the evils of internal clashes racial and 
religious, linguistic and regional. They brought us shame and 
subjection. Even the partition of our country was the result of 
our defective sense of nationhood. The strength of our country 
is in proportion to its unity. Your lives should be clean, noble 
and dedicated to selfless work. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
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‘Civilization of Values 


Civilization is not a matter of mere material possessions or 
speedy communications. Railway tracks, electric lights and 
health clinics are not by themselves civilization. It is a state of 
mind, a tradition of culture, a sense of values. What distinguishes į 
a cultivated man froma barbarian is not his health or wealth 
but his pursuit of wisdom, his passion for beauty and his 
practice of love. The truth is that many of us have become 
cynical and sceptical and suffer from irrational desires and 
intense longings. Our lives are either empty or trivial. If our 
lives are to be redeemed from boredom, we must cultivate the 
great arts. It is said that man does not live by bread alone. 
Poetry, passion, mystery, ecstasy also count. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Writing of Books is a Creative Art 


While printing, binding, etc. belong to the technique of 
book production where also a sense of art is necessary, the 
writing of books is essentially a creative art. It demands from 
the writer an austerity of mind, an intensity of experience, a 
feeling for life and a sense for words. He brings his mind to 
bear on all matters that vex and torment the human soul. 
Every great literary work reflects a certain outlook on life, a 
vision of reality, a coherent moral attitude. It does not leave the 
reader just as it finds him. It gives him a deeper understanding 
of the human condition, a sympathy for our fellows. eko rasai 


karuna eva. All creative writing has human significance and a 
social function, 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
Religion must Change the Lives of Men 


The purpose of religion is not merely to change the 
opinions of men but to change the lives of men. We must make 
clean the heart within us. In vicara we accept the religious 
demands ; in acara we ignore them. Theoretical knowledge 
of the ultimate truth is not enough —vakyarthajnanamatrai na 
amrtam. “Not everyone that saith unto me ‘Lord Lord’ shall 
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enter into the Kingdom of Heaven but he that doeth the Will of 
my Father which is in heaven,” said Jesus. We will be judged 
not by our words but by our actions, not by resounding declara- 
tions but by our deeds. An English poet wrote : 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need. 
Grant us to build, above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 


Education for Jnana, Darshana and Caritra 


Jf you reflect on the figure of Sarasvati you will have an 
idea of what our ancestors aimed at in education. The goddess 
has for her vehicle a swan, hamsa, which is endowed with the 
capacity of separating milk from water. Education has for its aim 
not merely the acquisition of information but the capacity for 
discernment. Judgment is more important than cleverness, In our 
country today we have many men who are clever but not many 
who are upright. We should cultivate respect for integrity. We 
must weed out corruption and clean up the nation. Purity is 
essential in daily life and administration. 


The goddess of learning, her lotus seat and the vehicle 
swan, are all represented as white, the symbol of purity: sarva- 
sukla sarasvati. 


A balanced personality is possible if we sharpen the 
intellect, cultivate imagination and discipline our passions. 
Sarasvati is represented as playing on the vina. Art and music 
should be regarded as essential elements of education. Insight, 
aesthetic sensibility, moral responsibility cannot be subsumed 
under the categories of science. The discipline of our nature is 
an essential part of education. The Jina is the conqueror ; 
Mahavira is the great hero; Vardhamana is the ever-growing. 
Growth is by the discipline. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings) 
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Nations as Friendly Partners 


The world is meant to be a partnership. It is meant to be a 
friendly universe. We are born to love, not to hate. We are born 
to help one another, not to destroy one another. But by propa- 
ganda and indoctrination we begin to think that we are 
superiors and that others are not our equals. That kind of 
thing is due not to the natural impulses of the human being. 
The human being naturally loves another. It is by indoctrination 
that we seduce men from his natural generosity of spirit, 
sympathy and fellowship into devious methods. That is what 
we do. Our one aim in this world should be that we should not 
exaggerate, should not misrepresent, should not indulge in pro- 
paganda, but listen to the voice of truth, obey the call of campas- 
sion. If we are able to do it, this world will become one and we 
will all be proud of what we have achieved. Just as we are all 
friends here, our nations should all become friends. If that 
happens, that is the kind of consummation which we sincerely 
desire. Let us therefore, raise our glasses to the worldasa 
partnership and nations as friendly partners in that one world. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 4) 
Illumination of One’s Consciousness and the New World 


We should not be wedded to the past, we should advance 
into the future. That can happen only if men’s minds and hearts 
become enlarged. It is the expansion, the illumination of one’s 
own consciousness, the growth of the mind of human beings, 
that can bring about such a society. The new world order, the new 


world society, a world conscience, a world community, these 
have to be established. ; 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P, 23) 


Education and a World Community 


The concept of ‘one world must be implemented in every 
action of every nation, if that one world is to become estab- 
lished. I have no doubt that the world will become one. It is 
in the mind of events, it is the will of the universe, it is the pur- 
pose of Providence. We are being led from State to State to the 
concept of one family on earth. If we are able to achieve it, we 
should do so by handling our own minds and hearts. Our ‘task 
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of mystery is not truly a human being. The sense of wonder 
is what characterizes a human being. No doctrine can give 
you an idea of the Reality. It is like a flame which is passed on 
from man to man ; conceptualism of the Reality—that is some- 
thing which is subordinate and is not the primary thing. The 
primary thing is the persona] communion with the Ultimate 
Reality, what is called in the Bhagavadgita Krishnarjuna Samvada. 
It is not a question of dialogue ; it is the communion of the 
individual soul with the Supreme Reality. It is something which 
cannot be given expression to. You may call it yedantavedyam. 
The way in which you describe it depends on you. Bhagavata 
Purana tells us that one Ultimate Reality is called Brahman, 
something which transcends space. It is something which is 
impressed in the Reality. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 191) 


Spiritual Purpose of Education 


Education has been my special subject. Ata time when 
people are running after all sorts of material comforts, rich food, 
elaborate houses, expensive cars, radio sets, and feel that they 
will be satisfied and happy by the accumulation of these 
material things, it is good to realize that we should also have 
some room for self-knowledge, self-scrutiny, self-criticism and 
perpetual endeavour to take step after step to improve ourselves. 
If the world happens to be ina precarious Situation today and 
if people are afraid of one another, it is not because of lack of 
material accumulations or great intellectual prowess. It is 
because they are lacking in that poise, in that balance and judg- 
ment, in that discernment which makes us distinguish right from 
wrong. It is that capacity which constitutes the purpose of 
education. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 195) 


Humanistic Training and Technological Study 


People now-a-days are greatly attracted by technological 
education, and naturally, too. But we should also remember 
that technological education without the complement of 
humanistic studies will be imperfect, lop-sided and deficient, It 
is possible for us, by the control we have obtained over the 
forces of nature, to bring about paradise on earth. It is equally 
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possible for us, by pressing a button, to destroy continents. If the 
choice is to be made wisely, we must be cultivated in the arts of 
civilized life. Humanistic training and technological study must 
be regarded as complementary to each other. They should not 
be regarded as divorced, or as separated from each other. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 201) 
Function of the Teacher 


The function of the teacher is of vital importance. He 
must be a committed man, committed to faith in the future of 
man, in the future of humanity, in the future of this country and 
the world. He must work with this implicit confidence in the 
power of humanity, in the recuperative power which it has and 


by which it can cleanse and purify itself. Unless he has faith 
in that, he will never be able to advance higher. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 203) 
The Unifying Role of Music 


Music, to my mind, is the most international of all the 
means of communication that we have. It brings together people 
of different creeds and of different systems of thought on a plane 
where these differences are forgotten and moods of consciousness 
ate induced in us, which raise us above all these distinctions. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 202) 


Teachers Make Civilisation Live 


Teachers, according to our tradition, have been sovereigns 
over themselves and servants of the people. They maintain 
absolute control over their own feelings and try to help huma- 
nity to the extent possible. That has been the tradition. The 
greatest teachers of our country have been those who have 
made our civilization live. They were the people who went 
to distant countries and provided them with some kind of back- 
ground, or bedrock, of the civilizations which they themselves 
had. Not only did they travel from one end of the country to 
the other, but they went to distant parts of the world facing 
troubles, hardships and handicaps, 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 204) 
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y This Cadet Corps is intended to foster physical efficiency, 
disciplined behaviour, Co-operative spirit and team work. Our 
country is rich in both natural and human resources, and we 
can make it a great country provided we bring to it sustained 
effort and the spirit of dedication. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 440) 
Literature—Man’s Dialogue with Himself 


Great literature demands intensity of experience and magic 
of words. If these two things are there, we have great literature. 
Literature is essentially man’s dialogue with himself. Science is 
man’s dialogue with nature and religion is man’s dialogue with 
the Supreme. Most of us live on the surface and are incapable 
of great heights. Our works, too, do not carry that depth of 
feeling which captures the hearts of others. True literature finds 
an echo in millions of human hearts. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 216) 
Vinoda, Vidya, Vinaya—The Three Functions of Films 


A film has generally three different functions to fulfil 
—vinoda, vidya, vinaya, entertainment and satisfaction of the 
senses, instruction of the mind, discipline of your nature. When 
you see a good film, you not merely enjoy the colour, music and 
the rhythm, not only acquire certain lessons from our national 
heritage or the world heritage which should not be enfeebled or 
impoverished, but there is also such a thing as the elevation of 
spirit. A sense of alienation, a sense of restlessness, a sense of 
distraction—these things also should in a manner be removed 
if a film isa good one. You must, therefore, have all these three 
ends in view. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 217) 
Contemplation and Learning 


Mere knowledge will not do, A great metaphysician said 
that what a man does with his solitariness confers on him his 
true greatness. You can learn from books but what you learn 
from books does not enter your being, does not become a part 
of your nature ; you are not transformed, For that transfor- 
mation what is necessary is to sit down for a few minutes, for a 
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few solitary moments, and try to see that the learning which you 
acquire, the knowledge which you have, is transformed : 
tejasvinavadhitamastu ; let what you read become illumined 
knowledge ; letit become something which makes you a quite 
different being from what you happen to be. For that mere 
learning will not do, but something more important is essential. 
A few moments of silence everyday, that is the time when you 
try to transform what you learn into real wisdom. You make 
it a part of your very being. It is that which is true education. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 267) 
True Religion is in the Heart of Man 


True religion is in the heart of man, not in the man-made 
creeds. It believes in the spiritual nature of man, the essential 
divinity of the human soul. All religions emphasize this aspect. 
This is the basis of our democracy. Man has within him the 
power by which he can rise to the heights of achievement. He 
can shake off shame and sorrow, conquer darkness. He cam 
accomplish these things by free choice. He is answerable for the 
future. Democracy requires us not to evade our responsibility or 
acquiesce in the wrong but asks us to commit ourselves to the 
task of improving the society to which we happen to belong. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 1965, P. 375) 
Religion not Reserved for Philosophers and Theologians 


Religion is not reserved for philosopher and theologians. 
It is intended for the ordinary man also. In a world dangerously 
distracted and troubled, even ordinary men require a sense of 
the sacred. The bhakti cult is the most popular in South India. 
Even today we find devotees go from place to place, chanting on 
their way to temples, pouring out their hearts before the deity. 
‘Oh God, destroy the me in me and stand thou in my stead. 
Oh God, all that is mine is thine.’ True giving is a giving of 
oneself. The essence of life for Muhammad was Islam or 
surrender to the will of God. All religions emphasize the impor- 
tance of prayer. Muhammad valued it above all else. He en- 
joined it on his followers five times a day and turned the world 
into a prayer-hall. The bhaktas who have made the literature of ' 
their age have sung of God as daridranarayan. God has no 
wants, yet He clothes himself in human need that we may serve 
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Him. He has no hunger and yet He comes asking for bread that 
we may offer Him. He comes in the guise of a beggar that we 
may bestow. Jesus said: ‘I was hungry and you fed me. I was 
naked and you clothed me. I was thirsty and you quenched my 
thirst.’ 


The bhakti movement demands democratic behaviour. 
Nasti tesu jati-vidya-rupa-kula-dhana-kriyadi-bhedah. Among the 
devotees there is distinction of caste, learning, beauty of form, 
clan, possessions, occupation, etc. In our country man has become 
man’s worst enemy, for he is cut off from truth and the spirit in 
him is obscured. The advent of independence has let to a quick- 
ening of the national conscience against social injustice. There is 
a lessening of bonds of caste and an attempt to give equal rights 
to all men and women. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Combined Edition, 1960, P. 241) 


Universities as the Centres for the Making of Men and 
Women 


: Universities are not mere places of learning. They are 
homes of culture. They are centres for the making of men and 
women. Man-making is the task that has been assigned to the 
üniversities in our country today. Are we making men, are we 
merely turnirg out people who can repeat parrot-like certain 
passages, or are we giving them a refinement of feeling, a civiliz- 
ing of their purposes, a ripening of their understanding, both of 
nature and of society ? That is the supreme test of the function- 
ing of any university. And if we are not able to fulfil this pur- 
pose we are responsible for the failure. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Combined Edition, 1960, P. 163) 


Education—An Agent of Preservation and of Change 


Education is the process by which we conserve valuab’e 
elements in our culture and discard the wasteful. It is both a 
stabiliz ng influence and an agent for change. By means of it we 
‘help the young to become good citizens of the country. What in 
simpler societies was done by the family, the religious, social 
and political institutions, has to be done by educational institu- 
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tions today. They have to create a change in men’s minds and 
hearts. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Combined Edition, 1960, Pp. 246-47) 


Child to Shape According to Its Own Nature 


It is often asked whether it is the function of a teacher to 
mould the pupil’s mind in accordance with his desires or leave it 
alone to shape itself according to its own nature. Both these 
views have been held in the history of educational thought. In 
this matter the Bhagavadgita gives us the proper outlook. We 
should place before the pupil the best that has been thought and 
said on any particular subject and then leave it to him to reflect 
and decide. Yatha icchasi tatha kuru. This principle requires us 
to preserve the independence and integrity of mind against the 
assaults of mass communication—the radio, the cinema, and the 
press. The impressions we require to be subjected to scrutiny and 
criticism. No student should become a robot or an autor a- 
tion. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Combined Edition, 1960, P. 247) 


What is Secularism 


When India is said to be a Secular State, it does not mean 
that we as a people reject the reality of an Unseen Spirit or the 
relevance of religion to life or that we exalt irreligion. It does 
not mean that secularism itself becomes a positive religion or 
that the State assumes divine prerogatives. Though faith in the 
Supreme Spirit is the basic principle of the Indian tradition, our 
State will not identify itself with or be controlled by any parti- 
cular religion. This view of religious impartiality has a prc- 
phetic role to play within our national life. No group of citizens 
shall arrogate to itself rights and privileges which it denies to 
others. No person shall suffer any form of disability or discri- 
mination because of his religion. All alike will be free to share 
to the fullest degree in the common life. This is the meaning of 
secularism. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Combined Edition, 1960, P. 287) 
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Spiritual Direction of Education 


If we do not give this spiritual direction to our education,. 
it fails of its purpose. 


Saksaro viparitatve raksaso bhayati dhruvam. 


Those who are learned but do not possess love, they really 
become demoniac. They will be characterized by intellectual 
arrogance, spiritual crassness and coldness of heart. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Combined Edition, 1960, P. 530) 


Education must Develop Proper Senses of Values 


Education is not limited to the imparting of information 
or the training in skills. It has to give the educated a proper 
sense of values. Scientists and technologists are also citizens and 
so have a social responsibility to the community in which they 
live. 


(Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Combined Edition, 1960, P. 592) 


Dr. Zakir Husain 


[Dr. Zakir Husain was born on 8th February, 1897 at 
Hyderabad in the present State of Andhra Pradesh, where his 
father practised as a successful lawyer. He had his schooling at 
the Islamia High School, Etawah (U.P.) and his collegiate 
education at the Mohamedan Anglo Oriental College, Aligarh 
(now Aligarh Muslim University). While he was yet an M.A. 
student he responded to the call of Mahatma Gandhi, who was 
then campaigning for the country-wide non-cooperation movement. 
Dr. Zakir Husain and others walked out of the College Campus to 
find a rival institution which was later known as Jamia Millia 
Islamia. The thirst for education and more education did not 
leave him, and in 1922 he secured a Ph. D. in Economics from the 
University of Berlin. At that time it was out of question for a 
non-cooperator to be allowed to prosecute his studies in the 
British Universities in India or in England. In 1924, when he 
was still in Germany, reports reached him that the Jamia Millia 
might have to be closed for want of funds. He at once cabled 
home “I and some of my colleagues in Europe have decided to 
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devote our lives to the cause of the Jamia. It should not be closed 
until we come to India.” And so, Jamia did not close. 


On his return in 1926, he was made the Vice-Chancellor of 
Jamia Millia at the early age of 29. During the 22 years of his 
stay in Jamia Millia, he developed the institution into a distinguish- 
ed centre of learning. 


In 1937, Gandhiji invited him to preside over the National 
Committee of Basic Education. In 1948, he returned to Aligarh 
to become the Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University. 
He continued as Vice-Chancellor for eight memorable years. 
During this period he served on the University Education Commis- 


sion which was appointed in 1948. Subsequently, he also served 
on the Press Commission. 


Left to himself he might never have entered in the political 
life of India since he believed that a cultural renaissance cannot be 
brought in through the narrow gate of politics. But in 1952, at 
the age of 55 he was nominated as a member of the Rajya Sabha, 
where he continued till the appointment as Governor of Bihar in 
July, 1957. The responsibilities of the political office, however, 
did not interfere with his participation in the cause of education 
and culture in India and abroad. He often represented India in 
the UNESCO and served on its Executive Board. 


In 1962, he was elected to the office of the Vice-President of 
India. In May 1967, the Congress proposed the name of Dr. 
Zakir Husain for the Presidency. This was the first time in the 
history af India when the presidential election was keenly contested. 
Dr. Zakir Husain won the election by a convincing majority. On 
his election as the President of India, he felt that it was a great 
honour bestowed on a mere teacher who began his public career at 
the feet of Gandhiji, who remained his guide and inspirer throughout 
his life. 


All our Presidents have been educators. The first President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, after entering the freedom movement had 
served as a Principal of the National C; ollege at Patna, and also 
Sounded the Bihar Vidyapeeth. The second President, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan was a renowned educationist, and Dr. Zakir Husain the 
third in the presidential line, helped to maintain the sacred conti- 
nuity and convention, rare in the history of the Nations. In his 
speech after being sworn in as President of the Republic, he said, 
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“,....I may be forgiven the presumption that my choice to this 
high office has mainly, if not entirely, been made on account of my 
long association with the education of my people. I maintain 
that education is a prime instrument of national purpose and that 


the quality of its education is inescapably involved in the quality of 
the nation.” 


Publications : Shiksha (Hindi) ; Capitalism ; An Essay in 
Understanding ; Translation into Urdu of Plato’s Republic ; Fred- 
rich Lists National System of Economics ; Edwin Cannan’s 
Elements of Economics ; Lectures on the Scope and Method of 
Economics (Hindustani Academy, U.P.) ; Educational Discourses 
(Urdu) ; Dynamic University.] 


“Economist by training, educationist by profession, 
humanist by temperament, Dr. Zakir Husain is easily one of the 
most creative and distinguished living educationists of India. He 
has been an important liberating force in education enriching its 
purpose as well as contents, experimenting in methods and 
techniques, elucidating its true relationship not only with the 
national past, present and future but also with the precious 
legacy of man as a whole. He has, on the one hand, shown 
sensitiveness to its social and psychological foundations and, on 
the other, been deeply involved in its moral and spiritual implica- 
tions.”? These are the words of Dr. K.G. Saiyidain, one of the 
India’s leading educationists. No better introduction in so few 
words would aptly glimpse the greatness of this vital thinker and 
valiant worker, Dr. Zakir Husain. He stands for learning and 
scholarship, for wisdom, poise and dignity, for utter commitment 
to high principles and values. He believes in a just and free and 
graceful life, He believes in a constant pursuit of excellence and 
hopes for a truly cultured national existence. 


It was an accident that he came to Education. The medical 
profession was his initial choice of a life-career. He had finished 
his pre-medical Intermediate with Biology and was preparing for 
the preliminary examination for admission to a Medical College 
when a serious illness discontinued his studies for a whole year. 
It turned his choice to philosophy and economics. Again, as he 


1, Saiyidain, K. G., The Humanist Tradition in Indian Educational 
Thought, P, 178, 
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came out with his graduation from the Aligarh College he was 
tempted to plunge into the non-cooperation movement that took 
hold of the country under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
He was quite overwhelmed under the spell of Mahatmaji, but 
instead of jumping into the exciting field of politics he decided to 
devote his whole life to the service of the nation in the cause of 
education. He believed that a new edifice was to be built for a 
social reconstruction, for a cultural renaissance, for a future free 
India. Politics was not enough. A new educational structure, 
strong and broad-based, a new outlook, fresh and untrammelled 
by the misery of the past, a new cultural setting, vitalizing and 
invigorating and a new pattern of national character were needed 
to sustain the struggle for freedom and to preserve and honour 
that freedom, when won. 


One may refer with pride to his promising experiment that 
he began in 1926 as the head of an institution, the Jamia 
Millia Islamia of Delhi where the East and the West, the ancient 
and the modern, the people of all religions, creed and caste could 
find a healthy meeting ground. This was one of the first institu- 
tions that used the project method, initiated community living, 
revitalized the curriculum, developed the training of citizenship, 
inculcated a spirit of social and national service and helped the 
young minds to experience ultimate values which press for com- 
mitment. Here the educative process was designed to suit the 
Indian mind and social genius. It was meant to be something 
like a home in a rural setting away from the ‘brick-and-mortar 
arrangement of life’, where the spirit freed from the sense of was- 
tage and futility would feel the thirst for colour, for rhythm, for 
the movement of life. Ten years before the Independence Dr. 
Zakir Husain, already a distinguished name in educational 
leadership, was summoned by Mahatma Gandhi at the Wardha 
Conference and was given the distinction of formulating a 
scheme of Basic Education. 


The Dr. Zakir Husain’s Committee described the then 
existing educational system as “neither responsive to the realistic 
elements of the present situation, nor inspired by any life giving 
and creative ideal; and in its place set to evolve “a system of 
education which will bein harmony with the genius of the Indian 
people, and solve the problen of mass education”. It gave 
the people of India something quite basic and vital that could 
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enrich and energise the national mind, soul and character. Thus 
was laid the foundation of Basic Education. The idea of the 
master was moulded into shape by the creative genius of his 
disciple, Dr. Zakir Husain. 


What should be the purpose of education ? This is hard to 
define or to contain in a readymade formula. There is no single 
objective which can cover the whole of life with its various 
manifestations. The two poles of human concern set are 
widely apart—one the temporal, the other the eternal, one con- 
cerns the world of matter and the other the world of spirit. 
Between these two ends education must get involved, achieving a 
fine healthy balance by assigning these their proper roles, Dr. 
Zakir Husain is very much aware of their interdependence and 
also of their conflict. In the present changing world “‘an all- 
pervading lust for the material which, with its terrible gravita- 
tional force, tends to pull down all that is specifically human to 
the level of the sheer animal.” Science and technology with 
their amazing advance have put into the hands of man the means 
to create heaven on earth or to pull out the last flicker of human 
existence. Unless these powers are placed under the moral social 
supervision and linked with human values, man’s mind will have 
no rest or peace. Fear and suspicion and bitterness will fill the 
cup of life while it is yet allowed to last. “Man shaking with 
fathomless fear and consumed by ineradicable hatreds, is not a 
produce to be proud of. The poet may well ask : 


“Ts this the handiwork you give to God? 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul-quenched. 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ? 
Touch it again with immortality. 

Give back the upward look and the light, 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream.” 

But Dr. Zakir Husain has a faith that the night-marish 
quality of total annihilation can be wiped out through the proper 
cultivation of mind. 

This feel for the ‘upward look’, this thirst for light, this 
longing for an immortal touch of the spirit—will ever remain in 


1. Convocation Address at the Indian Instituto of Toohnology, Kharag- 
pur on 10.3.1962. 
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; i . In his convocation address at the 
man as an E zak Husain very admirably revealed 
paya iheritance with absolute values that beckon to the young 
the gea oak inheritors of all that mankind, in its sojourn 
mens cost - has thought and sung and made and achieved ; 
oe The builders of Tomorrow, all Man’s long Yesterdays 
Eas u, all its good ones, all its good things, all its personal 

belong to a culture. In this rich inheritance, to which it 
E E the main function of the University to introduce you, 
ao ill see the concretization of values that transcend your sub- 

tine whim orinterest, values which, when experienced, grip one 
ath a firm grasp, values which demand their realization through 
bis which demand commitment. Do not put your little self 
against this demand. Become willing and free instruments of 
their realization in your own life and in the life that surrounds 
you, going from what is immediate, say, the family, to the village, 
to the town, to the State of Orissa, to the Union of India, the 
world, and through these to that Sum of Eternal and Absolute 
Values that has throughout the ages been simply and lovingly 
called God.” 


How these Absolute Values grip the mind or how the mind 
grasps these values has been elaborated in his famous Patel 
Memorial Lectures on ‘Educational Reconstruction in India’, 
The human mind in its infancy is a bundle of instincts—physical 
and psychical: In the exercises of these instinctive functions 
the child experiences his first satisfactions and his first dis- 
appointments. Accordingly, he sets positive and negative values 
to these experiences. Thus there awakens in him the conscious- 
ness of ends and means. Gradually with more experiences the 
child becomes interested in the effectiveness of his means to 
attain the desired ends that he values. A system of ‘Values- 
Ends-and-Interests’ is built up though it remains on the physical 
sensual level. But the human individuality develops a third 
group of functions—the intellectual and spiritual. The satis: 
faction of these functions also leads to an experience 
but of a quite different kind. The True, the Beautiful, 
and the Holy are such values of a higher order quite di 
able from those attached to Physical Health, Mate 


of values, 
the Good 
stinguish- 
rial Gain, 
1, Dr. Zakir Husain, The Dynamic University 
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delivered by Dr. Zakir Husain), P. 42, of addresses 
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Pleasure of the Senses and Sensual love. “These bring with 
them a particularly satisfying sense of permanence and absolute 
worth and validity. They press for commitment. They insist 
on being realized. They transform and transmute. Education 
in the truest sense of the word is helping the mind of the 
educand to experience these absolute moral and intellectual 
values, so that they in turn urge him on to be committed to 
realize them, as best as he may, in his work and in his life.’’? 
One gets committed to these absolute, timeless values. They 
become the determining forces in life. They decide choices and 
preferences. Man’s animal nature drives him down towards 
ephemeral subjective values. Man’s moral and spiritual being 
propels him upward towards the realization of permanent 
objective values, which give meaning and content to life. They 
bring back to him the ‘upward look’, they lend eternity to the 
passing minute. 


But the mind can only experience these values through 
contact with ‘goods of culture’ that surrounds it. What are 
these goods of culture ? These cultural goods are the products 
of the society and are represented by its science and technology, 
by its arts and architecture, its language and literature, its 
religions and customs, its social forms, its schools and institu- 
tions, its moral and legal codes, its great personalities, its philo- 
sophies, its history and mythology and several other things that 
influence its pattern of thinking and its manner of living. “They 
are, all of them in the last analysis, the products of the intellec- 
tual and moral energy of individual and collective mind. They 
are the intellectual and moral values of mind objectified. They 
are the expressions of man’s moral and spiritual beings.”* The 
very contact with them sets the educational process into motion. 
The home, the school, the institutions of higher learning, public 
organisations, and social activities help congenial contacts, con- 
sciously or otherwise with these cultural goods and treasures, 
The young mind being greatly impressed is first drawn towards 
these goods and then it deliberately takes hold of them for its 
own specific growth. The goods of culture thus educate the’ 
mind and accelerate human development. “They were first 


1, Dr. Zakir Husain, Educational Reconstruction in India (Patel 
Memorial Lectures), Pp. 14-15, 


2. Ibid., Pp. 16-17. 
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products of culture; cultivated minds had produced them ; 
they now cultivate minds, educate them.” Every individual 
has its own original way of reacting to its own special environ- 
ment. On the foundation of this original individuality is built 
up a personality, a more developed individuality. All the 
stupendous force and energy lie stored within the individual 
waiting to lift it to perfection. The surrounding mass of cul- 
tural gcods or the objective culture through the mediation of 
education release the coiled up energy and straighten up the 
man to its full stature. “Education is the individualized sub- 
jective revification of objective culture. It is the transforma- 
tion of the objective into the subjective mind. Itis an indivi- 
dually organized sense of values awakened by goods of culture.”? 


A point has already been made in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the goods of culture which sets the educational wheel 
moving and extends the frontier of civilization. Dr. Zakir 
Husain nurtured in the best Indian culture and tradition has 
as much reverence for the past as Jawaharlal Nehru who said, 
“Change is essential but continuity is also necessary. The 
future has to be built on the foundations laid in the past and 
break with it completely is to uproot ourselves and sapless, dry 
up.” The future will indeed be shallow and empty if we ignore 
or forget our past. We must keep our past inheritance and must 
derive sustenance from it. If we let ourselves uprooted from it 
we lose our basic characteristics that have clung to us through 
these long ages and our India would cease to be the India we 
know. Glorious is its history and great the wisdom of its 
past, and a man no less than Max Muller said with the convic- 
tion that only profound knowledge could give: “If one would 
ask me under what sky the human mind has most fully develop- 
ed its precious gifts, has scrutinized most profoundly the greatest 
problems of life. I would indicate India.” But, however ood 
the past may be there are many things that would be = ae 
inadequate to the pressing demands of the present and the f: j 
greater demands of our future. We need not, rather e far 

“revive all that appeared to be good in the India of erate 
gupta or Akbar. We must keep abreast with the anche es 
and knowledge to fit ourselves for existence unde oe 


è : T actual ci + 
stances. To Dr. Zakir Husain, “The touchstone ams 
om is 
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the right to shape one’s own pattern of life, the right to cherish 
one’s heritage, but also the accompanying duty to distinguish 
between the heritage that keeps forward and the heritage that 
holds back, the heritage that spurs on to greater achievement 
and the heritage that is a millstone round the neck.” 


The flow of life has to be selective and so education. We 
have to make a judicious selection out of our rich corporate 
cultural achievements. We have to be selective because the 
past presents itself with such a bewildering vastness that one is 
bound to be lost in the jumble of details. The child may be 
unable to see the wood for trees. It isa great responsibility for 
the historian, the educationist and the teacher to make the best 
use of their knowledge and critical judgment in planning the 
curricula of history, for through these we decide the future 
reactions of the young minds to the things and people not only 
of the past, but also of the present and the future. So, in making 
the choice. Only what is rich and enchanting, only what 
nourishes the moral and spiritual growth will pass muster, 
“History is the treasure house from which we can select these 
educative goods, for a people’s roots are, indeed, embedded in 
the soil of its history and they penetrate deeper and deeper and 
spread wider and wider into the past in order that it may shoot 
up higher and higher into the future and secure for itself some- 
thing like timelessness in the constant flux of time. Yes, but the 
past is immense. Education must select. And here is one of its. 
difficult responsibilities. Our inheritance contains both the old and 
new ; it contains the contributions of Dravidian, the Aryan, the 
Arab, the Turk, the Mongol, the European ; it has contributions 
from the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Muslim, the Christian, the 
Sikh, the Parsi. In the rich treasure of our history nothing is 
good or bad just because it is Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim, Sikh, 
Christian or Parsi. It is the function of education, the thinking 
activity of society to sift the rich heritage and make it avail- 
able for the moral and spiritual nourishment of growing genera- 
tions. Education should be able to distinguish between the 
heritage that helps and the heritage that hampers, the tradition 
that undermines and the tradition that fortifies,’”2 


l. Speech at the Inauguration of the Silver Jubilee Celebrati 
Tilak College of Education at Poona on 15.1.1967. a ilies 


2. Speech at the concluding session of the 


Ethical and Spiritual Values as the Basis of National 
on 2.1.1967. 


All India Colloquium on 
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Education must recognize its true relationship not only 
with the past and the present but also with the future. There 
is no future for us without science and technology. Science has 
opened up possibilities of general abundance in which it would 
not be necessary to deprive others of scarce means in order to 
satisfy one’s own wants. The establishment ofa veritable para- 
dise on earth can be hoped through science. Dr. Zakir Husain 
is also alive to the limitations of modern natura! sciences and 
their methods of investigation. The sciences deal with parts 
and fractions and not with the whole of nature. They break 
their objects down to the cell, the elements, the electrons, the 
corpuscle—to the minutest measurable quantity. ‘The aim is 
to refer all qualities back to quantities”, to return from essence 
to substance. We see and perceive, measure and calculate ; but 
we do not feel. Natural sciences are content with fractional 
knowledge and are least bothered with the knowledge of the 
essence. ‘‘For a knowledge of the essence involves knowledge 
of the qualities, of the purpose, the origin, the end of the ob- 
ject ; it involves a knowledge of its totality, of the context which 
it makes, the structural context, its ‘what’ and ‘how’ and of the 
bigger context in which it has a place, the relational context, its 
‘whence’ and ‘whither’ and ‘why’.””? 


But the social sciences of human culture is concerned with 
the essence. It uses the method of understanding. We grasp 
the totality of a phenomena. We understand why a thing is so 
and must be so as long as it exists ina particular context. “Such 
understanding is possible only in the world of culture. Here 
we can see through the phenomena ; there is no ‘behind’ to them 
once we have understood them.” Dr. Zakir Husain quotes his 
revered teacher, the great German sociologist and economist, the 
late Professor Werneer Somhart who has indicated this idea. 
“Behind the smell of a rose”, says he, “behind the flight of a 
bird, behind the formation of a crystal there lies a world of 
wonders, which remains a mystery to our enquiring and know- 
ing minds. But behinda bottle of perfume, behind an aero- 
plane, behind an industrial concern there is really nothing.” 


1. Convocation Address at the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharag- 
pur, on 10.3,1962. 


2, Convocation Address at the Tata Institute of Social Science, Bombay» 
on 9.3.1963. 
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But this is not to deprecate the natural sciences for being 
oblivious of the human scene. The methods of scientific en- 
quiry will have its supreme validity only in sheer objectivity and 
mathematical reasoning. Dr. Zakir Husain analyses these 
limitations only to highlight a significant issue that Sciences 
being morally and culturally neutral could lend their services to 
the good and the bad, the desirable and the undesirable alike. 
Science is indifferent to human fate ; it can be the servant of a 
just and free and graceful national life or can be the ally of the 
ruthless profit seekers ‘in the endless pursuit of limitless profits 
resulting in unspeakable exploitation’. The society and the 
Scientists themselves must impose some limitations in regard to 
the ends and goals that sciences seek. Sri Aurobindo has real- 
ized this that the important question is not merely what science 
we learn but what we shall do with our science and how we shall 
develop the powers of the human mind: nd spirit. We cannot 
close our eyes to the far reaching consequences of scientific 
inventions with reference to the people’s health and well-being, 
their art and learning, their political and public life, their moral 
and spiritual aspirations. “We cannot leave the advance of 
technique to be indifferently helpful in devising and perfecting 
means for the attainment of an assortment of aims, wise and 
foolish, virtuous and vicious, socially beneficial and socially 
indefensible.” 


It is necessary to combine power with morality, science 
with ethics. The scientists and technologists must not forget the 
social references and moral commitments. They should not 
remain hidden behind the growing mass of material and mac- 
hines ; they must come out in the open to understand and appre- 
ciate the urges and aspirations, the limitations and prejudices, 
the faith and hope of their fellow beings. Endeavour in the 
field of science and technology would need moral orientations. 
Dr. Zakir Husain, therefore, feels the impelling need that science 
colleges besides specializing in the domain of science, engineer- 
ing and technology should acquaint their students with social 
sciences and humanities. “Their concern is not only to send 
out successful engineers and technologists, but also truly edu- 
cated men. We can never forget the man in the engineer. He 
too should know and appreciate what life has to offer. If he 
can make machines, it does not follow that he need turn his 
mind into a machine and be incapable of appreciating the value 
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of good poetry, good music, good books, and good human rela- 
tionships.”! Yes, we should make all endeavour to keep awake 
the man in the engineer, the scientist, the doctor or whatever 
be the profession. Is not this human consideration the hall 
mark of the man of medicine? Was it not that the School 
of Cos that arose in ancient Greece believed machine as ‘an art 
which could be practised only by persons equipped with 
special moral and ethical qualities like unselfishness, imagi- 
native understanding of the patient, modesty, dignity, honour 
and willingness to work hard and conscientiously’?* If oblitera- 
tion takes hold of the inner goodness in man we would be 
forced to bid farewell to all the values and ideals that man 
alone is privileged to associate himself with, or we would be left 
to claim ourselves the lines of T.S. Eliot : 


“We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Head piece filled with straw. Alas !” 


It pains Dr. Zakir Husain to reflect how man has been 
a play thing in the hands of his environment. Circumstances 
have hideously subjected him to a position where he must tame- 
ly follow the herd. “The average individual has no self, no 
inner identity, nothing in him that can be esteemed as unique. 
There is no mystery in man; he is not only knowable but 
measureable and can be manipulated by clever men or clever 
machines which are also after all, of their making ..... For this, 
we cannot in fairness blame them or hold them responsible, 
because the environment which has been fashioned for them must 
necessarily yield these results.”? Even modern art and modern 
literature have taken a hand in the process of dissolving the 
individual and blurring his image. Sometimes they appear 
to be the expression of disgust rather than of knowledge. It is 
not rare to find the angry man’sanger, his frustration and his 
failure reflected in his work. He sees the world as chaotic 


1, Convocation Address at the Tata Institute of Social Science, Bombay ` 
on 9.3.1963. 


2. Convocation Address at the All India Institute of Medical Science? 
on 27.3.1965. 
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humanity as bestial. “The human form once believed to have 
been made by God in His own image can, in the name of art be 
distorted, disfigured, taken apart and fantastically pieced 
together as a hideous inanity. Literature uses its own media 
to impress upon the individual the emptiness within him and 
the futility of all age-old dreams and aspirations which are 
denied intrinsic validity.’ 


But Dr. Zakir Husain’s profound faith in manis not to be 
easily shaken. He will not accept any status quo regarding the 
human condition. Such a position is unwise and does dishonour 
to man’s intellectual stature and moral dignity. Man is not a 
mere atom. He is the symbol of humanity, its hopes and 
dreams. The overflowing life that glows within man, education 
cannot allow it to be extinguished. Education worthy its name 
must have a relationship with man’s innermost being and be- 
coming. It comes not to destroy or replace, but to fulfil and 
perfect. It must stimulate a search for values and must cour- 
ageously establish them even under the most adverse circum- 
stances. “It is only when education assumes this function that 
man can give a moral purpose to his life, his institutions and to 
the State as a whole.”? 


Of all the principles which flow out from the concept of 
education, says Dr. Zakir Husain, the one that is most signifi- 
cant for a democratic society though most commonly ignored,’ 
is the principle of individuality. Each individual according to 
his own bent of mind or his original individuality determines 
his own system of Values-Ends-and-Interests as a result of his 
reaction to the environment, Through these Values-Ends-and- 
Interests he is drawn towards those goods of culture which are 
the products of similar Values-Ends-and-Interests of individuals 
or groups of individuals. Thus the mind of an aesthetical gifted 
pupil can be cultivated only through goods of culture of the 
aesthetic type. A child gifted with music will naturally be 
drawn towards musical composition of the kind he loves. This 
is how individuality is developed. 


Whether our education is contributing in due measure to 
the proper cultivation of the individual mind and strengthening 


1. Convocation Address at the All India Institute of Medical Sciences 
on 27.3.1905. i 
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its sense of moral values, Dr. Zakir Husain has his doubts. 
Ours is a democratic socialistic society and there is always the 
tendency of its democratic aspect being over shadowed by its 
socialistic aspect ; and once the society ceases to be democratic 
it tends to become very reactionary and totalitarian. The 
politician is generally concerned with the social group. Even 
with the best cf intentions he cannot have time nor the occasion 
to get involved with each man as an individual. In consequence, 
the individual is lost in the group ; the quality is swamped by 
quantity. This will always happen unless we realize that “It is 
the personality of the citizens, committed to higher values, who 
thinks, organises, acts, in order to realise himself as a social 
being that makes democracy real. It is the main purpose of 
education to look to the full development of this individual 
personality.”? We no doubt subscribe to the ideal of service 
before self but it does not imply that self is something that should 
be totally neglected. “It is, on the other hand, so it seems to me, 
the condition precedent of any worthwhile service, it is the 
starting point of the morally charged particle from which all 
else that is good is derived.”? We have to begin with ourselves, 
otherwise service tends to become ‘disjointed, dissipated delu- 
sive expenditure of energy’. Doing good is not enough, being 
good is essential. We have to become good instruments of 
service. We have to hammer ourselves into shape. We have 
to consciously discover our own pattern of Values-Ends-and- 
Interests. The discovery of the Individual is the first step on 
the educational journey towards a full life. 


After the discovery of this individual pattern, education 
must set to work for the development of his total personality. 
The principle of Totality demands that education should 
have a total impact on the child. It should develop the total 
child, his whole mental structure and not any isolated aspect 
of the mind. It is significant to refer to Mahatma Gandhi : 
“By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in 
child and man—body, mind and spirit.” About two centuries 
back Pestalozzi of Zurich, one of the world’s greatest pioneer 
educationists had similar ideas. He placed the home-truth that 


1. Speech at the Dedication Function of the College of Arts and 
Scienze of «VISVODAYA”, Kavali, Andhra Pradesh, 14.11.1965. 
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education must develop man as a whole by drawing out all his 
mental, physical and moral powers in a balanced harmonious 
progress. In other words, it must develop the powers of ‘the 
head, the ‘hand, and the heart’. “And yet”, Dr. Zakir Husain 
laments, “‘schools all over the world and schools by the hundred 
thousand in our own country, under the false idea of stuffing the 
mind with information...... have continued to carry on as if 
Gandhi and Pestalozzi had never lived.”!* This is so because 
people are content with instruction and care little for education. 
They are satisfied to increase the efficiency of their pupils in 
terms of a certain prescribed quota of knowledge and skill. 
But what sort of a man he will grow into—is of little concern 
and therefore is conveniently ignored. “The view seems to be 
implied that if a school has taught someone to write, is it not 
its concern whether the man who has acquired the skill has been 
set on the road to be able to write an immortal sonnet or to 
forge a document to get some shady transaction through...... If 
he has been properly coached to pass an examination which is 
neither valid nor reliable, it is none of education’s business to 
ask if he has also been helped to be honest and truthful, socially 
co-operative and helpful, if he can see any beauty in art and 
nature, if he can ever persuade himself to subordinate his little 
selfish ends to the good of the whole, of which he is a part. 
But education, we have seen, has to do with what one becomes 
as well as with what one can do.’ 


This brings us to the question of character and personality, 
by the all round development of the innate capacities of an 
individual, by carefully and consistently emphasizing what is 
central and what is peripheral, by integrating the diverse ele- 
ments and eliminating the conflicting ones, we shape our 
native individuality into a character. This character then gets 
attached to higher values of life, and this dedication builds a 
personality out of character. “The ideal of all education”, to 
quote Swami Vivekananda, “should be man-making. We must 
have life-building, man-muking, character-making assimilation 
of idea. If you have assimilated five ideas and made them 
your life and character, you have more education than any man 
who has got by heart a whole library.” 


1. Educational Reconstruction of India, Pp. 31-32. 
2. Ibid., Pp. 32-33, 
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But the individual has no meaning without a_ social refer- 
ence. The individual self isa social self. The full individual 
development is possible only through society and culture. 
Even the mental and moral deveiopment of the individual mind 
is dependent on cultural goods which are indeed the products 
of society. Reference to society is inescapable. Though the 
aim of education is to exalt personality, it must be conceded 
that personality cannot be expressed in any but social terms. 
When we speak ofa strong or colourless personality we imply 
how an individual affects other people ; we imply social con- 
tacts without which we should be less than human. The self 
can be realized only through social service and social ideals 
come into being when individuals try to achieve them. The 
circle cannot be broken. Social institutions exist, school 
being one of them, to make the individual life better, fuller, 
richer, happier and more fruitful than it would be otherwise 
possible. As a recompense for what he receives from society, 
the individual should devote himself to make his social 
environment a better place to live. “In order to educate for 
social responsibility, these institutions should themselves be 
organized as units of community living. One learns to swim 
by swimming in water; one learns to serve by serving in 
society.”! Dr. Zakir Husain feels that the real experience of 
social living in a school community is a must for education in 
social responsibility. It may not be possibe to have residential 
schools for all children anywhere, but what is possible at pre- 
sent is to organize the schools as communities of work without 
making them boarding schools. What is needed is the actual 
energizing experience of mutually creative relationship. The 
family and the school community can provide such experiences, 
the school more scientifically and deliberately. 


Dr. Zakir Husain has touched the most vital issue when 
he says that one who aims at excellence in the individual must 
almost inevitably and inescapably aim at it and look for it in 
society. It is no less a mockery to sce that the many things that 
the child learns in the school has to be unlearnt when he leaves 
the school. Society has to be helped to own allegiance to higher 
values if itis a condition for individual growth. States must 
get wedded to ethical ideals and must seek through the corpo- 


1, Educational Reconstruction of India, P. 56. 
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rate endeavour of the citizens to approach near and nearer 
to the ideal-of the ethically perfect State. We may also discover 
and indeed demand the same relationship between the States 
and the world. “Exactly as the individual cannot grow to his 
full moral and spiritual stature without a sound and healthy 
society, the nations too would remain cramped in the full growth 
and blossoming forth of their specific moral and spiritual 
qualities without a sane world and a brotherhood of man. As 
the individual, by his moral growth and service to society helps 
in evolving the national community from perfection to perfec- 
tion, so the nations by their full and free moral growth will 
become, let us hope, instruments of bringing about the federa- 
tion of mankind in cooperation with like minded peoples.” 


The conflict between Freedom and Authority in education 
Poses a problem. One school says that freedom is necessary 
for the full growth of the individual, the other school demands 
discipline for the uninterrupted continuance of good work. If 
authority is symbolic of uncritical acceptance, total conformity 
and the fear of the rod, and freedom signifies uncontrolled 
licence, distractions, apathy and indifference then education can 
hardly save its face. In such a confused situation it would be 
misplacing one’s hope to expect any fruitful work. Freedom 
and Authority, in the view of Dr. Zakir Husain, are no 
opposites. Onehelps the other. Society helps the individual 
through the help of authority to reach the desired stage of self- 
determination. “The road to freedom is made by authority. 
To cut out authority altogether would be to cut out that road. 
The real question ishow long might authority last, how soon 
shall freedom take over, for take over it must, if the development 
of a morally free personality is the end. There is an authority 
at the beginning of education and an authority at the end.’”? 
At the beginning is the authority of age and experience, affec- 
tionate guidance and helpful direction. At the end is the 


authority of values freely experienced and freely accepted for 
self: direction. 


Two men dominated his educational thinking—the great 
German educator, Georg Kerschensteiner and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Dr. Zakir Husain owed to Kerschensteiner almost the entire 


1. Speech at the Rotary Club, Bombay, on 5.11.1963. 


2. Educational Reconstruction in India, P. 63. 
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framework of his educational thinking, and to Gandhiji ‘the 
privilege of sitting at Gandhiji’s feet and working out some of 
his educational insights’. Kerschensteiner has characterized 
three chief periods of development in early life, each of seven 
years’ duration. The first seven years he calls the age of play 
characterized by spontaneity and carefree objectiveness ; the 
second seven years (7—14) the age of ego-centric or self centred 
interests ; and the third seven years (14—21) the age of hetero- 
centric or other-centred interests of work. Each stage should 
be respected in its own right and should not be made subordi- 
nate to the other. Pestalozzi had already stressed this principle 
that education must observe a right graduation and progression 
in development for “there is in nature an order and march of 
development, and if you disturb or interfere with it you make 
the powers of the mind weak, unstable, and unbalanced”. 
Each stage of development must grow out of preceding and 
into the following state by scarcely perceptible additions. The 
tendency of premature forcing of the talented to rush through 
the school or the opposite tendency of holding back the hare 
to march in step with the tortoise, militates against the prin- 
ciple of education. It ignores the actual stage of development 
of the child. 


This brings us to the question of age in compulsory educa- 

tion. While celebrating the birth centenary of Gopal Krishna 

Gokhale, Dr. Zakir Husain referred to his gigantic efforts in 

the direction of making elementary education free and compul- 

sory and quoted his memorable words when his Elementary 

Education Bill did not pass. “My Lord”, Gokhale said speak- 

ing on the bill, “I knew my Bill will be thrown out before the 

day closes. I make no complaint...... I have often said that we 

of the present generation in India can only hope to serve our 

country by our failures. The men and women who will be 

privileged to serve her by their successes will come later. We 

must be content to accept cheerfully the place that has been 
allotted to us in our onward march. This Bil] thrown ‘out 
today will come back again and again, till on the stepping stones 
of the dead selves, a measure ultimately rises which will spread 
the light of knowledge throughout the land.” Gokhale’s dream 
has now been realized, but have we done our own part? 
Dr. Zakir Husain has his own subtle manner in reminding people 
of their duties. “Free {India has followed up Gokhale’s idea 
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and made provision for free compulsory education of four to 
five years’ duration...... Indeed the framers of our Constitution 
in their wisdom have included among the Directive Principles 
of State Policy one Clause 45, which says ‘the State shall 
endeavour to provide, within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of the Constitution, for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the age of 14 
years’. The Constitution was given on the 26th day of 
November, 1949 and it’s 1966 now and the age at which our 
boys and girls finish their compulsory education is still 11. Lest 
we forget.’ 


It is said that there are not resources enough for fulfilling 
that constitutional directive. Dr. Zakir Husain does not sub- 
scribe to this view since resources have been found and will 
continue to be found for many a thing for which there is no 
constitutional directive. He is rather pained. Culture may pre- 
vent him from speaking out. He would not give expression lest 
it may hurt, but he cannot close his eyes to what is not educa- 
tionally and basically sound. “But, as I said before, I do not 
propose to quarrel with the view that resources were not 
available. Conceded resources could not; for pressing reasons, 
be made available and the whole age span 6—14 or 7—14 could 
not be covered, it is beyond me to understand why it should 
have been changed to 6—11 and not 9—14. Look at the compul- 
sory attendance laws of countries who take their education 
seriously. You would hardly find any that sends out its young 
from its compulsory free schools before the age of 14. There 
is a tendency to raise that age limit. In some it has already 
been raised to 15, 16 and even 18! You would find several who 
begin late, mostly at seven, quite a few at eight and some even 
at nine. Nothing but a mechanical view of reducing by cutting 
the top or the persistent obsession about the importance of the 
earlier years, as ifany years in life were in some way or the 
other important, or an indifference to specific aims and objec- 
tives of the compulsory education for all, could have been 
responsible for this change. Ifresources are available only to 
provide free compulsory education over five years, I am quite 


1. Speech on the occasion of presiding over the meeting of both tho 


Houses of Parliament held for celebrating the Birth Centenary of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, on 95,1966. 
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definitely of the view that the five years should be from 9 to 
1477 


His greatest contribution to educational thought is his 
philosophy of work. Nowhere in educational literature the 
idea of work has been treated with so much insight and depth, 
love and concern as in the hands of Dr. Zakir Husain. ‘Work’ 
has been generally viewed as the opposite of play and character- 
ised by the absence of spontaneity and joy. It was in the narrow 
sphere of manual training that its inherent possibilities were 
appreciated. The new scheme of Mahatma Gandhi provided a 
wider field for developing the idea of work. The basic idea of 
the Basic Education as expounded by Mahatmaji in his articles 
in Harijan and at the Wardha Educational Conference was that 
“Education, if sound in its principles, should be imparted 
through some craft or productive work, which should provide the 
nucleus of all the other instruction provided in the schools.’”* 
Dr. Zakir Husain Committee fully commended the idea of 
educating children through some suitable form of productive 
work and considered it as ‘the most effective approach to the 
problem of providing an integral all-sided education’. Here 
for the first time, some twenty years back, Dr. Zakir Husain’s 
idea of work received a public expression. The exposition had 
a new dimension. Psychologically productive work is desir- 
able because ‘it relieves the child from the tyranny of a purely 
academic and theoretical instruction’ ; Socially, it is to be wel- 
comed as it ‘will tend to break down the existing barriers of 
prejudice between manual and intellectual workers’ ; Economi- 
cally, it is acceptable because it ‘will increase the productive 
capacity of our workers’; Educationally, itis sound since ‘correct- 
ness and reality can be given to the knowledge acquired by child- 
ren’. In 1940, in anaddress at the All India Education Conference, 
Dr. Zakir Husain in his own choicest words gaye one of the 
finest statements about the meaning of work in education. He 
placed work on the niche of honour and worship. “Let those 
who wish to make work the medium of education remember that 
work is not purposeless, that it is not content with any results 
that may follow. Work does not mean the passing of time by 
doing any haphazard thing; it is not amusement ; it is not play; 


1, Educational Reconstruction in India, Pp. 81-82. 
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it is work ; it is purposeful striving. Work sits in judgment on 
itself with the strictness of an enemy and, when it passes the test, 
it yields joy, unparalleled and unsurpassed. Work is worship.” 
He has been a leader and worker in the field of Basic Education. 
He has seen work and known work. His idea of work has 
developed across the years not through bookish devotion but 
through observation and experience. “I have after years of think- 
ing on the subject come to the conviction that work is the only 
instrument of effective education. It may sometimes be manual 
work, at others non-manual work. But although it is work 
alone that can educate. Ihave also come to the conviction by 
long observation and experience that all work does not educate.” 


It may rather have a ring of paradox but it forms the gene- 
sis of his theory of work. Work may be manual or non-manual, 
and under each category there is work that educates and that 
does not educate. In education we are only concerned with work 
whether it be manual or non-manual, that does educate. Dr. 
Zakir Husain designates such work of educational value as ‘edu- 
cationally productive work’, work which helps in the cultivation 
of the mind and in the shaping of character and personality, 
Work that is educationally productive has normally four stages : 


(1) The consciousness of the problem ; a clear under- 
standing of what is to be done. 


(2) The formation of a plan of execution ; the choice of 
the appropriate means and thinking out of the various 
steps that would be needed to complete the work. 


(3) The actual execution of the work. 


(4) Self criticism of the result in relation to the objectives 
_ Set earlier. 


In manual work of an educative nature only the third step, 
that is, the actual execution of the work is manual, while the 
other three stages are mostly concerned with mental activity. 
On the other hand in non-manual work of an educative nature 
all the four steps consist of mental activity. This mental activity 
which may accompany a piece of manual work or a problem of 
mathematics provides the mind with a training to tackle future 
work or problem with more courage and competency. It helps 
to develop the process of logical thinking, a pre-requisite for the 
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education and cultivation of the mind. The child becomes care- 
ful, self-critical and methodical. Education should find itself” 
greatly concerned in providing ample opportunity for the exer- 
cise of mental activity that would ensure care, clarity and cons- 
tancy in thinking. But if manual work does not stimulate think- 
ing, it is not worth any educational reverence. Clarity of thought 
is utterly indispensable in a democracy. 


A book school or a work school which does not make for 
ample opportunities to think may be a good information shop 
or a good workshop but not a good place for education. Indeed, 
information and skill by themselves are not education though 
they are necessary for education. The educationally productive 
work has a quality of spontaneity. It urges from within to create 
or discover new knowledge or skill by its own efforts and ex- 
perience. But this does not lead to the conclusion that tradi- 


tional knowledge and mechanical skill are tabooed. They will 


always have a place in educational work to engender or explore 


new knowledge and new skill-values. 


A discussion about ‘work’ is linked with the ideas of per- 
fection. “A school that seeks to make work educative can never 
do too much to provide the most ample opportunity to its pupils 
of the joyful and stimulating experience of the value of per- 
fection, of bringing something, some task, however small, as 
near to perfection as possible and not leaving it till that has 
happened.” All productive work proximates to a certain visual- 
ization. It aims at perfect attainment of an objective which is 
clear in consciousness. Every succeeding experience will tend to 

ious one and nearer to perfection. This 


be better than the previ a 
urge of achieving something like perfection will transform and 


transcend the motive of work. As soon as it happens, the desire 
to get identified with the work becomes irresistible. The child 
in relation to this work becomes more serious, more interested, 
more involved, whether it be a lesson in history, or in exercise in 
a language, or 4 problem in geometry. The impelling desire 
for mastery brings the child into close touch with the subject, 
directly face to face with cultural values. These values create a 
tremendous urge for excellence and a prodding impulsion, for 
perfection. This passion for excellence and for perfection 15 a 


Ty Educational Reconstruction in India, P, 51. 
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quality of Dr. Zakir Husain’s life. Professor Mujeeb says : “One 
has to accept whatever criticism comes from Dr. Zakir Husain 
because his passion for excellence is both genuine and intense. 
I have never, in the 44 years I have known him, found him 
willing even once to overlook slipshod or indifferently per- 
formed work...... What he does himself or gets done under his 
own directions he plans to the minutest detail, and though he 
invariably succeeds, he is harassed by fears and doubts till the 
very end.” Whenever he takes up a work there is no scope for 
a second rate or third rate performance. He will not forgive 
himself even for the slightest mistake. 


He stressed that the idea of educationally productive work 
should inform the thinking on Basic Education. People some- 
times forget that the craft work should be the instrument of 
education, that is, a means to the cultivation of the mind and 
not an end itself. They clearly remember that the work should 
be a manual craft work and forget that it should also be educa- 
tionally productive. It leads to endless confusion. The Basic 
Schools are not fundamentally different from other schools. All 
the schools including the Basic Schools have to be placed on 
productive educative work. The only distinction is that Basic 
Schools make craft the occasion for productive work, while in 
others there may be other occasions besides the craft. 
range of 7—14 is characterised by a purposive practical 
tion and, therefore, craft work or any other manual work is best 
suited for this stage of child’s growth. It is also necessary to 
remove certain misunderstanding about the basic pattern of 
schooling. Enthusiastic advocates, in regard to the method of 
teaching have made a fetish of the term correlation. Correlation 
is a sound device, but any exaggeration can make the soundest 
device look absurd. It is also to be made clear that the self- 
willed projects of work has to be “constantly re-informed by 
traditional knowledge and mechanical work if spontaneity is not 
to flounder in the sands of interminable inconsequential effort”, 
The use of books in Basic Schools should not be deprecated. 
Instead of a taboo on books a whole library of literature js to be 
built up which could constantly be used and referred to by boys 
and girls as welcome aids. To the question put to him whether 
Basic Education was a failure, his answer was—“Its basic ideas 
have not been adequately elaborated, requisite preparation to put 
them into practice has not been made ; those Tesponsible for the 
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implementation of the scheme have in a large number of cases 
not applied themselves to the task with the required energy in a 
single-minded manner ; teachers and inspectors have not usually 
received the requisite training....... The irksome absence ina 
number of places of the proper and mutually understood relation- 
ship of the Basic School with other educational institutions—the 
high schools and the universities—has engendered the crippling 
feeling that Basic Education is a meddle-some intrusion in an area 
of complacent and restful placidity. These and many similar 
factors have not allowed Basic Education to be given a fair 
trial. How could a scheme of education of such far reaching 
significance and based on such manifestly sound educational, 
psychological and sociological foundations be declared to have 
failed before it has really been honestly tried? “No, Basic 
Education cannot be said to have failed. It awaits being honest- 
ly tried.” 


What is a good school? Dr. Zakir Husain has given six 
basic maxims of sound education which must be the criteria for 
a good school. 


Firstly, ‘a true understanding of this individuality of the 
pupil is the first concern of a good teacher and a good school’. 
A good school never forgets that the mind to be educated is the 
individual mind. The individuality of the child has to be given 
full recognition in terms of its peculiar system of Values-Ends- 
and-Interests. 


Secondly, ‘a good school always seeks in view the stage of 
development of this individuality’. The process of education is 
a continuing one in which the journey is as important as the 
destination. Every stage has its own importance and signi- 
ficance. It is not educationally sound to influence speed of pupil’s 
mental growth. Pulls and pushes may have disastrous results. 


Thirdly, ‘a good school directs its educational effort to the 
development of the whole mental structure of its pupils’. It 1s 

` concerned in the harmonious development of the intellectual, 

- the moral and physical side of the pupil’s life. It takes into 
account the totality of the child’s being. It is not enough to 
remain pre-occupied only with the intellectual growth. 


1, Educational Reconstruction in India—A ppendix of answers to some 
questions put to him after the Patel Memorial Lectures, Pp. 108-109, 
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Fourthly, ‘a good school is a place of purposeful activity of 
educationally productive work’. In all such work, whether 
intellectual or manual, mental activity is the essential ingredient. 
It must encourage the active creativity of the child, develop 
habits of methodical thinking and urge the performance of a 
work to possible perfection. 


Fifthly, ‘a good school jealously guards the principle of 
individual and social mutuality’. It has to be organized asa 
unit of community living and must educate for social responsi- 
bility for good citizenship. 


Finally, ‘a good school initiates in its pupils the process of 
self-education’. It should awaken in him the desire to grow into 
a fine moral person and help the society to become a morally 
better society. 


The character of an institution of higher learning is deter- 
mined by its idea of knowledge, by the type of man it aims at 
producing and by the conditions of the community in which it 
works, è 


The idea of knowledge has changed from time to time and 
so the character of the University. At the time of Thomas 
Acquinas knowledge was concerned with the contemplation of 
God, and under the influence of Humanism it was the explora- 
tion of Man. In a totalitarian regime knowledge is pledged to 
political programmes and in a scientific age knowledge is devoted 
to the discovery ofthe secrets of nature. Universities serve as 
the expression of a principle or purpose. This dominant pur- 
posiveness distinguishes one university from the other. We need 
this at the present time. We have to set about determining 
adequately the purpose of our universities. Regarding the type 
of man to be produced, the universities have always claimed to 
create the elite in thought and leadership. The conception of 
the elite has also undergone change from the scholar-saint to the 
harmoniously developed personality dedicated to the service of 
humanity. One is regretful of the present changed circumstances 
where the self interest seems to take the place of a common ideal. 
“The educated man is no longer a symbol of the elite, of the 
leaders of thought and action.” The third factor is the 
economic, social and political structure of the society that 
determines the character of the University. In India it is the 
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Most significant factor to determine the aim of university 
education. x 
The university is a place, as Dr. Zakir Husain feels, for 

the refinement of two sets of imperatives—the Cultural and the 
Vital. Inthe field of thought, truth is the cultural imperative 
and sincerity the vital imperative ; in the field of will—goodness 
and emotional drive;in the field of sentiment—beauty and 
enjoyment are the two imperatives. To make life worthwhile 
these two imperatives must supplement each other. What is 
the significance of a moral truth if it has no spur to action, of 
an ethical ideal if it fails to arouse emotion, and of works of 
art, of consummate beauty if they do not induce enjoyment but 
leave us cold? The cant and hypocricy, the scandalous 
duality between what people believe and say and what people 
actually do, wearies him. Culture and life, avowed standards 
and their translation into action may not be divorced from 
each other. ‘“This corrodes life’s moral fibre ; it infects culture 
with a kind of gangrene. Culture is alive and healthy only so 
long as it continues to receive a constant flow of vitality from 
the self-consistency, spontaneity and dynamism of those in 
whose life it is expressed.”? One has to be sincere. Sincerity 
is one of the two basic social qualities that have to be nurtured. 
The other is thoughtfulness. Thoughtfulness is a virtue 
which is utterly indispensable in a democracy. It is only 
the thoughtful person who is capable of deciding one line of 
action as against another. He does not follow the hard instinct. 
Thinking is not a very popular activity, but a thoughtful man 
can think for himself and never forgets to begin with himself. 
He will not wait to be true and just and good till society has 
been made so. His first responsibility is to himself and ‘does 
not neglect it in the noisy pre-occupation of mass behaviour’. 


In one of his convocation addresses Dr. Zakir Husain has 
suggested ‘four self-evident values’ for the young people to 
start on. These four objectives are Health, Strength, Beauty, 
and Cleanliness. ‘These simple values tend to expand as one , 
endeavours to realize them, and the young pilgrim finds himself « 
pursuing : 


1, Convocation Address, Ahmedabad, on 3.10.1963, 
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The objectives of a healthy body, a healthy mind, anda 
healthy character ; 


The objectives of a strong, vigorous body, a strong, alert, 
disciplined mind and a strong character—firm, efficient, 
thorough, and persevering ; 


The objectives of a beautiful, well-proportioned body, 
beautiful, harmonious mind and a beautiful consistent, integrat- 
ed character ; and 


The objectives of a clean body, a clean mind, and a clean 
life.’ 


The reason for the increasing disregard for human and 
moral values may be found in a growing estrangement to 
religious thought and traditions. Education is doing very 
little to correct the position. No effort is made for a keener 
appreciation of the meaning of religion. ‘“‘Our present 
institutions, that is my point, are not able to give one the 
religion of the right kind.” Something has to be done to 
distinguish between the religion that seeks to divide humanity 
and that which gives meaning to life. Whoisa religious man? 
Dr. Zakir Husain answers that he who is concerned with the 
Perfect, the Absolute, with God isa religious man. ‘When he 
operates in Society he does so only to make the social existence 
approach his vision of the Good, of the Just. We had a 
religious man, true to type, in Mahatma Gandhi.’* But the 
contemporary society has cast its spellonman. What is the 
value of being religious in the present age ?—man keeps on 
asking. Some may say—only more industry and more pros- 
perity that matters, for prosperityjbrings happiness. Then why 
talk of God? Dr. Zakir Husain convincingly answers that 
peace and prosperity without seems nowhere to compensate for 
the lack of peace within. Religious spirit is the fountain-head 
of man’s all hope and aspiration to serve his fellow-men, to 
establish equality and justice, to wipe out ignorance and sorrow. 
Even economic prosperity and social progress are an expression, 
though unconsciously of the same religious spirit. Man will 
ever try to seek answers to stirring questions that arise within 


l. Convocation Address of the University of Utkal, Cuttack, 6.12.1959, 


2, Speech on “Religion and Society” at the Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla, on 20.10.1965. 
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him. Has the Teal ceased to exist or has it merged completely 
With the unreal ? Has Personal fulfilment no longer any 
meaning? “Was the great poet and mystic, Rumi, wasting 
his breath Or giving his fellowmen the most valuable advice 


from below. I have neither the Wisdom nor the courage to 
attempt an answer to these questions. But I would feel deeply 
ashamed, indeed, if they appeared to be no longer real.”! The 
advice of Dr. Zakir Husain is : “Let us follow the religious man, 
Let us follow Mahatma Gandhi. For he believes that ‘there 
is still everything to do, everything to strive for and yes, every- 


thing to fear’, And education has to take care of all this. | 


that within the limits of her influence ‘no child shall be denied 
Its right to play and to laughter’, to love and attention, and 
that ‘no child Should go to the school as a problem’. All the 
free Professions should be open to women. They should get 
all the facilities they ask for, but they should be Sure that they 
really want the vocation they choose. There is a reminder : 
“Yes, choose your vocation in life wisely, but pray do not 
forget the home.” Home is not styles and fashions, Styles of 
furniture and crockery, relatives, friends and Pseudo-friends, 
functions and festivities, “All these things go to Constitute 
Home is an idea. Without that idea all externals may 
look grotesque and meaningless. Dr, Zakir Husain has given 
One of the finest descriptions about the idea of a home that it 


1. Speech on “Religion and Society” at the Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla, on 20.10.1965. i 
2, Ibid. 
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prayer and rises in strength. To have a home we must desire 
it continuously and passionately. Such a home does not 
remain static, it grows. It undergoes wide transformations. 
The security of the mother’s lap at first, it becomes the parently 
cottage, then the village, then the wider area around with fami- 
liar landscape and familiar people. From physical beginnings it 
grows more and more transmuted into the moral and the 
spiritual. The goods of culture around, in which other human 
minds have stored their energies, the way of thinking, the 
religious observances, the social institutions, the artistic mani- 
festation of the human spirit that surround one, the literary ex- 
pressions of the best thoughts enshrined in a language ore has 
learnt to understand and express himself in, all these come to 
occupy more and more significance in one’s idea of the home. 
The home becomes the country, the people of the country organised 
in a just and equitable State, with all the richness of its history, 
all the treasures of its culture and all the wisdom of its sages, 
all the sanctity of its saints and all the greatness of its 
great- From the loving mother’s lap the home grows to be 
India. It becomes the Himalayas which one readily surrenders 
one’s life to protect against treacherous aggression. It becomes 
the Ganges, the Jumna, the Brahmaputra, the Krishna, the 
Cauvery ; it becomes Badrinath and Rameswaram, Dwarka and 
Jagannath Puri; it grows to embrace Rama and Lakshmana, 
Buddha and Sankaracharya, Moinuddin Ajmeri and Nizamuddin 
Aulia ; it becomes Nanak and Kabir, Surdas, Tukaram and 
Mirabai ; it becomes Vallathol and Tagore ; it becomes Gandhi 
and Abdul Kalam, Vinoba and Nehru. One feels the same 
living attachment to this great home and the same sense of 
intimate organic belonging as to the mother’s affectionate lap. 
To integrate the full richness of this home into the consciousness 
of generation after generation of young Indians is the great 
task of Indian womanhood.” 


His contribution to juvenile literature is of great signifi- 
cance. There was a special dearth of really good story books 
in Urdu at the time he started writing stories for children. He 
feels that the writer of children’s book can never do enough 
to understand child nature. What makes it difficult is the 


1, Speech at the Founder's Day Celebrations of Lady Irwin School, on 
10.11.1962, 4 
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adult complacency of knowing what is good for children. 
Children want real books that are not written to order but ‘stem 
from the deeper sources within the good writers’. Children 

~ want stories ‘sufficient in themselves and not just intended to 
edify’. Dr. Zakir Husain’s literary talent amply illustrates 
these qualities. He has advised the writers of children to use 
their stories to encourage the child’s natural feeling of belonging 
to the Indian people and to the great human family. Childhood 

` and youth is the time to prepare for challenge. The young 
mind is to be raised to the challenge of modern sciences. One 
other field he has specially recommended to writers is biography. 
“They would always be, I think, a staple in the young people’s 
reading. Of the many things biography does for its young 
readers the most important perhaps, is the opening up of 
infinite possibilities in their lives.”* 


Learning a whole string of facts of science does not help 
the understanding of science. All possible encouragement to 
‘experimentation, self activity and intellectual independence’ 
should characterise a good education in science. The student 
should be made to feel a real worker in the field of science, even 
if it be just fora while. It may be worthwhile to evolve Block- 
and-Gap Courses. Dr. Zakir Husain would like choosing fewer 
topics and teaching them well rather than rushing through a 
wider field and not doing it well. Teaching of this kind would 
lean on things more than on books, although good books can 
be extremely helpful. He concedes that there may be financial 
limitations of providing efficient science laboratories to all the 
schools, but he emphasizes that what we really need is 
earnestness. He recollects his visit to England just after the 
second World War when he was very much impressed by the 
optimism, originality and resourcefulness of the English teachers. 
The schools that had to be shifted from bigger towns to the 
countryside could not afford science laboratories. Those 
teachers who remained unshaken by the war had systematically 
improvised inexpensive experiments and apparatus for science 
instructors. They conducted science teaching even more 
effectively. “If we have a similar earnestness we can do likewise. 
Lack of funds should not let us wait in a race which is becoming 


1. Speech at the Inauguration of the Third Children’s Literary Conference 
at Madras, on 20,5.1963. 
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daily more strenuous. Well had Dr. Rutherford once said : 
‘We do not have money, let us think.” 


The teaching of languages and particularly English has 
been subjected to considerable controversy. Controversy 
sometimes leads to excitement and blurs judgment. Dr. Zakir 
Husain reminds that the edifice of democracy is built on 
‘intelligent choice, discussion, persuasion, disciplined behaviour 
and objective thinking. This will be greatly needed in taking 
decisions on language questions. In his view the problem of 
teaching English is fundamentally the problem of distinguishing 
between English as the medium of instruction and English asa 
valuable modern European language. Until this dichotomy is 
accepted the case for teaching English will remain clouded and 
confused. He says: “The case for continuing English per- 
manently as the medium of instruction from the school to 
the University is not tenable. I know the difficulties of the 
change. I know that a great deal of work will be required to 
bring it about. I know that doctrinaire haste can lead to near 
disaster. But I can certainly visualise the day when Hindi and 
the various regional languages of India will take their place as 
competent media for even the highest academic instruction.” 
If this is agreed, the other aspect of the case for continuing the 
study of English as a powerful European language becomes 
clear. His views regarding the teaching of History have been 
discussed earlier. 


What type of man is the good teacher? Human types 
have been characterised by Dr. Zakir Husain on the basis of 
some dominating principles. “The highest principle of theoreti- 
cal man is Truth, that of the imaginative man Beauty, that of the 
economic man Gain, that of the religious man Salvation, that 
of the political man Power, that of the social man Love. Pure 
types are, of course, rare but some principle predominates. 
The good teacher as I see him, is predominantly a character of 
the social type.” The dominating note in the social type to 
which the teacher belongs is love for other fellowmen, a sense 
of solidarity with them, an urge to help them and belong to 
ee 


1, Speech on the occasion of the Annual Meeting of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary and Scientific Committee, on 11.5.1966. 
2, Speech at the Inauguration of the New Buildings of the Central 


Institute of English, Hyderabad, on 27.3.1966. 
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nation has bestowed on a mere teacher who some 47 years ago 
resolved to devote the best years of his life to national educa- 
tion’’, said Dr. Zakir Husain on his becoming the Head of the 
State. 


As a grateful nation we think with pride and pleasure as 
well as esteem and reverence of what he has given us and what 
he has yet to contribute to the glory of our nation. Dr. Zakir 
Husain is a teacher and thought-leader for his people. Integ- 
rity, moral courage, compassion, culture and refinement, 
receptivity to new ideas and loyalty to old ones, affection and 
sympathies belong to him and have made him a great persona- 
lity. Culture was defined by Mathew Arnold as ‘sweetness and 
light’. Sweetness and light he has in abundance. He has the 
penetrative vision to go deep into the heart of things and grasp 
the essence, and the power to express it in a manner easily 
understandable to the people, in poetic charm, in humour, and 
in epigramatic expression. His fathomless faith in man, his 
pursuit of excellence to be realized both in the life of the 
individual] and in the society, his search for moral and spiritual 
values needed to meet and deal with life’s crises, his concern 
for quality of character, cultural goods and worshipful work, 
his deep seated conviction that there are terms on which 
survival isa sin and there are values for the defence of which 
life itself is too small a sacrifice—are correctives to the mons- 
trously distorted image of Man. He believes that it is the function 
of education to bring the ‘upward look’ in our life. Deep within 
him is the spirit of man tirelessly striving towards perfection. 
It is this spirit which constantly sparkles and makes him one of 
the most lively of living personalities. 
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THOUGHTS OF DR. ZAKIR HUSAIN ON EDUCATION 
IN HIS OWN WORDS 


Education According to Aptitude 


To hammer into shape an educational ideal of the older 
kind, valid for all as a mould into which each citizen’s mind 
could be poured and shaped, would be an absolutely hopeless 
enterprise. It would be stupid to attempt it in a democratic 
society with its myriad individual aptitudes seeking to develop 
and grow in order to contribute to the evolution of a morally 


free and autonomous personality. 


(‘Educational Reconstruction in India’, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Lectures, Fourth Series, 
Broadcast over A.I.R. Dec., 1958) 


Inadequacy of Piecemeal Reforms in Education 


Then mere tinkering with administrative detail, by adding 
a year to one stage and subtracting it from another, by the addi- 
tion of a subject here and a subject there, by the replacement of 
bad text-books, by, if possible worse, by giving to existing schools 
a different name, and so on, the immense challenge of educa- 
tional reconstruction will not be met. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 10) 


Education for a Sense of Common National Ethos 


Specially in the particular situation of our country, which 
is striving to build up a structure of democratic living ina 
secular welfare State, the need for this education for all is abso- 
lutely essential. Fora democratic society does not only have to 
‘work for the realization of ideas and plans prescribed by others, 
but each one of its citizens has to contribute as ‘a fraction 
of the national arbiter’ in the framing of the design of 
national life. A democracy......has to rely on individual 
initiative and not on direction from above. Its discipline 
is self-discipline and not an imposed discipline. Co-operation, 
persuasion, and the exercise of disciplined initiative depend on 
mutual understanding and large-hearted toleration, which are 
essential conditions of democracy. One of its most difficult 
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` tasks is that of educating every citizen to the sense of a common 
national ethos. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 681) 
Aim of Public System of Education 


No imposed pattern arbitrarily stamped on a living moral 
being, however efficient by certain standards, can be education 
as we have defined it. If, however, the State modestly and quite 
rightly regards itself as an evolutionary stage towards the perfect 
moral State, whose constant endeavour is to pave the way to the 
development of a free moral personality for its citizens......then 
the State can legitimately set the aims for its schools. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 70) 


What Education is Not 


At the very outset, we should rid ourselves of the all too 
generally held notion that education is putting information into 
an otherwise empty head. No, education is not a dressing up, 
it is not writing on a tabula rasa. It is not the imposition of just 
this system of training or that system of garniture, decided, all 
but arbitrarily, in view of acertain industrial or economic 
survey or in obedience to the dictates of a certain political 
ideology. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 11) 


Education for Citizenship 


To educate a person as a true citizen is to make him the 
instrument of helping his State to become the realization of the 
ethical ideal of the Just State. It will be no true education to 
harden the citizen into habits and ways of thinking and doing 
and reacting that would render the present imperfect State in- 
different or hostile to its own evolutionary growth and satisfied 
with its present defects, consuming in the process of living all 
the good elements in its constitution and leaving behind but a 
dark and dismal precipitate of the Absolute Evil, in which the 
roots of nothing good can find their nourishment. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 71) 
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What is Lacking in Indian Education 


Indian education has been like a stagnant pond for quite a 
while, and with freedom to something about it, so many new 
ideas have been flung into it that waves seem to cut across each 
other ın an almost bewildering complex pattern. Those respon- 
sible for education are anxious not to give the feeling that they 
ignore new ideas and if an idea has not to be seriously worked 
for, then its acceptance is the easiest thing to do. It makes good 
headlines and one gets the flattering feeling that much is happen- 
ing in education. Not infrequently this isa very false sense of 
self-satisfied complacency. My own impression is that there are, 
at the moment, many fruitful ideas in Indian education, but none 
of them, literally none of them, appears to me to have behind it 
that energy, that drive, preparation, that sense of urgency, that 
sincerity of purpose which can promise its effective realization. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 112) 


Concept of Values-Ends-and-Interests 


The effectiveness of means in the attainment of ‘the valued 
ends rivets the interests of the child on these means. They too 
become valuable on account of the valued end they subserve. A 
system of Values-Ends-and-Interests develops and gives to the 
growing and individuality its peculiar mental structure. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 13-14) 
Totality of the Educand’s Being 


It is, indeed, concerned with the skills, but even more so 
with the objectives to which the skills contribute. It should seek 
to shape the totality of the educand’s being. The school, there 
fore, that aims at the realization of the growing moral and int i. 
lectual self can hope to achieve this aim only if it grips at paip 
turn the whole of this growing self, that is the entire Tee 
Aims-and-Interest systems of the educand. The more and the 
oftener it can do this, the more effectively will it have a total 
impact on the pupil’s development. j 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 113) 
Education to Help the Realization of Values 


Education in the truest sense of the word, is helping the 
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mind of the educand to experience these absolute moral and 
intellectual values, so that they in turn urge him on to be com- 
mitted to realise them, as best he may, in his work and in his 
life. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 113) 


Principle of Individuality in Education 


The specific mental constitution of the educand, namely, 
his individuality, determines his original indigenous system of 
Values-Ends-and-Interests. These are directed towards goods 
of culture which are the products of similar mental constitu- 
tions, embodiments of similar values, achievements of similar 
ends and realization of similar interests. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 18) 
True Culture of the Mind 


The original technical-practical interest of an active boy 
may well grow into theoretical and aesthetic and even religious 
interest. But, by and large, you cannot hope to educate the 
theoretically inclined boy or girl except through the 
theoretical goods of culture and you can bring him to a more or 
less effective understanding and appreciation of the other regions 
of culture also primarily theoretical goods. The true culture of 
the mind of an aesthetically gifted pupil is possible only through 
goods of the aesthetic type. One would attempt in vain to edu- 
cate him through goods representing a theoretical or practical 
mental structure. The door to culture can be opened for him only 
by means of the goods of the aesthetic type. Once this door to 
culture is opened by the key specially suited to a certain pupil, 
many avenues may lead into the vista, for regions of culture are 
not isolated islands entirely detached one from the other; they 
are joined to cach other by a'thousand connecting links......we 
cannot hope to cultivate the mind of a colourblind person 
through masterpieces of painting. We knock in vain to open 
out before most of our children bursting with practical activity, 
the windows to the cultivation of the mind by means of theoreti- 
cal instruction. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 19-20) 
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Influence of Personalities 


A great personality can make its contribution...... only 
through the basic attitudes of a social mental structure—through 
sympathy, love, confidence and reverence. Even personality can 
speak to us only in our language, the language of our soul, which 
is the language of our specific mental constitution. Entirely 
alien structures represented in a personality are beyond our 
comprehension and we can pass by such a personality without 
being any the better for it. Personalities embodying mental 
structures analogous to our own can grip us as few things can, 
and help us in the course of our intellectual, moral and spiritual 
development. The basic axiom of education is the congruence 
and correspondence of the mental moral structure of mind of the 
educand and the structure of the goods of culture serving to 
educate, cultivate and develop it. “Culture”, as Simmel has. 
well said, “is the path of the mind’s sojourn from a narrow 
closed unity, through an unfolding, expanding diversity, to a 
developed expanded unity. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 27) 
Education—A Continuous Process 


The process of education is a continuing process in which 
the journey is as important as the destination. For, indeed, one 
never arrives. Every stage in it has its importance and signifi- 
cance. It would be thoroughly mistaken to consider the various 
stages as merely preparatory to something that is supposed to 
happen at the remote end. A rather early and elementary stage 
in the progress of education, graduation or, well, getting a 
doctorate, is raised to the thoroughly undeserved pedestal of 
being the end, where one might stay out making the rest of the 
life-long adventure of education almost meaningless and vitiat- 
ing with almost vicious thoroughness the enchanting and 
energizing march through the earlier stages in which enough 
strength could have been built up for the equally, perhaps E 
exciting journey ahead. > ps more 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 27) 
Close Observation of the Child 


In the training of our teachers for various kinds of schools, 


i 
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they should be provided with the technique of such competent 
observation as will enable them to understand their pupils and 
direct their educational work on them in the light of this under- 
standing. Butno amount of training can help to bring this: 
about as effectively as a normally intelligent, understanding and 
loving intercourse between teachers and their pupils on the play- 
ing field, in excursions, and mutually helpful productive work in 
and out of a school consciously organized as a community of 
work and life. The insight that this will give into the true inter- 
ests of the pupils can, however, be put to fruitful educational 
use only if the school in its organization has taken cognizance of 
the variety of interests as well as the prevalence of certain 
common interests in a certain age group. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 33) 
Activity as an Educational Principle 


In a sense, no school, in any age, has been without some 
self-activity by the pupil. Even the most cruel drilling in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic and the most passive storing, in 
memory of lumps of information stuffed into one’s head by 
others’ grace, had to be accompanied by some self-activity. But ` 
it was, at best, an accidental accompaniment of something that 
was not aimed at or considered of much educational impər- 
tance. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 35-36) 


Play-Sport-Casual Occupation and Work Activities 


Play is an activity which is its own end ; it has none out- 
side itself. It is play for the sake of play. It does not aim at 
producing anything outside the child or any quality in the child. 
It is its own reward.....- A 


Sport, on the other hand, is an activity with an objective, 
the objective of increased efficiency and facility in certain move- 
ments and actions. But sport also does not seek to produce 
anything outside itself. Its aim is inherent in it and is signi- 
fied by the championship or the record as indications of superior 


\. efficiency... 
N 


As against these two, the other two forms of activity, 
casual occupation and work have distinctly definite objectives, 
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to realize ; they are never ends in themselves. They aim at the 
concrete objective realization of some idea. Casual occupations 
and hobbies have their motive in the result of the concretization 
as well as in the activity involved...... It stops when the pleasur- 
ableness of the activity ceases, or as Soon as the work is about to 
complete in some form or the other. Activity that originates in 
play and stops at mere casual occupation is the fertile breeding 
ground of the dilettante. The chief purpose of the educative 
process is to lead it on to the fourth form “of activity, namely 


work, 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 39-40) 
Work as the Most Important Instrument of Education 


janes the educative in work, even manual work, is the 
mental activity involved which may not be neglected except 
at the peril of depriving work of all educative quality ; that 
work is educative, for it can be used to develop habits or care- 
ful and methodical thinking ; that it is educative if it is objective 
and if is actuated by the urge to perform it to possible perfection ; 
that its educative function is greatly enhanced by the opportu- 
nity of the self-criticism of the result of work ; an opportunity 
which finds its easiest, although by no means its only fulfilment 
in manual and technical work. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 53) 


Work Puts Us on the Road to True Education 


For it is only in earnest work that the worker aims, not at 
just any result, but at as perfect an attainment as possible of the 
result aimed at. Unfinished, careless, slipshod work, whatever 
else it might be, is surely not educative. Perfect attainment,.---* 
and perfection is itself one of the highest formal values. Some 
work is more suited to bring gradually the experience of this 
value of perfection than some other work. It is easier, in the 
case of work whose results led themselves easily to effective self- 
criticism by the worker. Technical work, for instance, enjoys 
this advantage in a very extraordinary degree. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 50-51) 
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Educative Value of Traditional Knowledge and Mechanical 
Skill 


The purposes of spontaneous self-willed work do grip, as it 
were, one’s whole being and themselves supply the urge to 
acquire a good deal of traditional knowledge and a good deal of 
mechanical skill if the progress in the pursuit of the spontaneous 
purposes is not to be disconcerningly slow. Traditional know- 
ledge and mechanical skill will, therefore, always have a place in 
educational work but only when they come in to fill the gaps of 
knowledge acquired, or sought to be acquired, by direct experi- 
ence, or of skill attained or sought to be attained through creative 
work. Educative work has to be constantly reinforced by tradi- 
tional knowledge and mechanical skill. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 47) 


Mechanical Work must be Related to Mental Life 


As the manual activity progress, the first conclusive intellec- 
tual step may be subjected to revision and reinforcement or 
change, but it must precede all educative manual work. Purely 
mechanical work, isolated from the rest of the worker’s mental 
life, can never be educative. Nor is sheer imitation educative 
unless it is at least preceded by a comprehension and under- 


standing of what has to be imitated. 
(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 41-42) 
Real Work Experience in School 


Work which is mechanical, work in which no mental exer- 
tion is involved, work in which one is satisfied with just any 
result and there is no constantly prodding urge to aim at its 
possible perfection, work in which there is no self-criticism and 
so no real progress, is in no sense educative. Schools that have 
such work are not work schools in any sense. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 86) 


Four Stages of the Educative Work 


(1) The clear consciousness of the problem, what exactly, 
is to be done ; 


(2) The formation of a plan of work, the choice of appro- 
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priate means, thinking out the various steps in which it 
has to be accomplished ; 


(3) The actual execution of the work ; and 


(4) Self-criticism of the result of the work done in the 
light of No. 1, namely, what exactly has to be done. 
These have been called the four steps of objectifica- 
tion. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 42) 


Hallmark of an Educated Person 


The characteristic mark of an educated man should be a 
positive attitude towards the goods of culture, that is, towards 
the ultimate objective values. That attitude should be the 
cherished product of educational and institutional activity. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 50) 


Education for Social Responsibility 


If the individual were to confine himself to his own mental, 
moral and spiritual growth and to engage in raising the edifice of 
culture in his own individual being, and chose to be indifferent 
to what happens to society, how far and how effectively the 
absolute values are realized in social organization, he might well 
succeed in perfecting his own spiritual being. But if his example 
were to be generally accepted, all roads to the culture and educa- 
tion even of the individual will become dark and dreary lanes to 
a waste land, and the self-centred, highly spiritual, morally free 
and autonomous personality will, perhaps have to perch, high 
and dry, on some rock in the waste land contemplating nothing 
more edifying than the tip of his nose. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 54-55) 


Allegiance to Higher Values in the Society 


The allegiance to higher values has to be given not only in 
individual life ; society too has to be helped to own allegiance tO 
them in its organized social existence. And among the potent 
goods of culture which when experienced and accepted make 
possible an individually organized system of values, a good an 
just society, a clean political life, and an honest leadership 
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devoted transparently to the general good are themselves forces 
of the highest educative value. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 56) 


Self-Government in Educational Institution 


In order to educate for social responsibility, these institu- 
tions should themselves be organized as units of community 
living..--.- one learns to serve by serving in society. Unless this 
principle becomes the life-breath of our educatioral institutions, 
all other reforms will be just patchwork. For how else will the 
moral value of a sound social organization be experienced except 
by living as a member of such an organization. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 46-47) 


Freedom and Authority in Education 


My own feeling is...--- one is inclined to forget that the way 
to real freedom goes over a good deal of directed effort. A 
school totally without direction and authority may prove to be a 
foolish and, what might be worse, a fruitless venture. No, there 
is no road to education that spins round and round the self 
inspite of all the spontaneity in the world; there is none from 
the potential to the realized human personality that does not pass 
through society and its culture. Only in gradual and judiciously 
selective contact with these and in the activity engendered in” 
assimilating them is the individual mind awakened and enabled 
to discover the law of its being. The nursing and fostering of 
the creative and the spontaneous in the child have to go hand in 
hand with breeding and discipline that past achievements and 
examples afford. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 38) 


No Absolute Authority in Education 


The long traditions of intellectual authority, uncritical 
acceptance, unquestioning conformity reinforced, if anything, by 
the pervading concepts of education as the imparting and acquir- 
ing of ready-made information—symbolized in the almost reli- 
gious attachment to the scriptures known as “Examination 
Notes’’—and training in mechanically prevalent fear or spoiling 
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the child by sparing the rod and the over-powering urge to save 
him by its fulsome use—all these seem to imply that authority is 


the basic principle Pervading our educational activity to the 
exclusion of freedom. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 60-61) 


No Absolute Freedom in Schools 


The licence that students are allowing themselves in what 
they do and in what they leave undone, the uncontrolled obses- 
sions, distractions and dissipations of which they give a frequent 
evidence in their behaviour, viewed against the pathetic apathy, 
indifference or complacency of the teachers ; the angry young 
men and even the angrier younger ones on the one hand, and the 
unconcerned, blissfully detached or dejected and defeated teach- 
ers (when they themselves are not classified as the ‘angry young 
men’) on the other—all seem to indicate that in this free land of 
ours education subscribes much too totally to the principle of 
“Wachsonlassen’ or ‘Letting Grow’—if we cannot let them grow 
to bring forth flower and fruit, just let them grow into weeds. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 81) 
True Nature of Freedom and Authority in Education 


Freedom and authority in education are, in my view no 
contrasting opposites. Fer there is no authority in education 
without the inner freedom which Tecognizes it, and there is no 
freedom without regulation and orderliness which is felt as 
authoritative. If authority signified forced compulsion and 
freedom stood for just licence and arbitrariness, they would 
indeed, be contrasting opposites. But there is no community— 
be it a family, a school, a State—which, however much it prized 
freedom, had no rules and regulations that were recognized by 
the constituent members 2s binding and therefore authoritative. 
There is no autonomous personality conceivable without princi- 
ples which could keep the nimal instincts and urges in check to 
enable the human mind to go about its higher business in free- 
dom. Without such regulative principles, society would bea 
chaotic jumble, personality a slave to animal desires an 
appetites. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 61-62) 


Art 
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Road to Freedom made by Authority 


The individual is helped by society to go through a stage of 
outside authority before it reaches that of true self-determina- 
tion. The road to freedom is made by authority. To cut out 
authority altogether would be to cut out the road. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 63) 


Nature of Authority at the Beginning and at the End of 
Education 


The authority at the beginning is the authority of age and 
experience, of a Dectionate guiding and sympathetic guid- 
ance, unfortunately with some possible unpalatable sanctions 
attached to superior strength which a good school does every- 
thing to keep in the background. At the end is the authority of 
values freely experienced and freely accepted in the personal and 
impersonal goods of culture. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 52) 


True Educators 


The business and the privilege of the educator and of the 
school or college as an educative community is to guide and 
help and direct the young in their charge in such a way as to 
develop in them a sense of responsibility for their actions and 
their ommissions and to awaken in them an irrepressible urge 
towards self-education and, to the extent they succeed in these, 
to give them the fullest measure of freedom and self-determina- 
tion commensurate with such success. Easily said, but hard work 
for generations of good teachers. I hope and trust they will be 
forthcoming. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 64) 
Education and State 


The State educates to get good and useful citizens fit to 
pursue its two-fold purpose. It educates with a utilitarian and 
an ethical motive. 


(Educational Reconstruction) 
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Three Aims of a Public School 


(1) The first thing it will aim at will be to educate the 
citizen for some useful work, for a definite function in 
society commensurate with his capacity and aptitude. 


(2) The second aim will be to make of vocational educa- 
tion a moral experience and to bring home to the 
educand as vividly as possible that a vocation is not 
only a source of earning a living but is, indeed an 
office of public service in an organized co-operative 
community and should be placed in the service of the 
growth and development of a moral social order. 


(3) The third aim...... will be to awaken in the growing 
member of Society the desire, and to develop in him 
the strength, to makea start on the long and enchant- 
ing journey of building up his own personality and to 
apply it to the moral perfection of society to which he 
belongs. It will make him realize that the cherished 
ideal...... can advance towards its realization only by the 
harmonious working together of morally free persons, 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 72-73) 
A Properly Organized Work School 


Tt will have equipped its pupils, as they go out of it, with 
habits of work, of logical thinking out of their work projects in 
numerous problem-solving activities, of carefully reflecting on 
the possible means of doing their work, of doing the work 
undertaken with the best Possible care, of exercise in subordinat- 
ing their subjective whim to the logic of the object, of express- 
ing the joy of aiming at and achieving a degree of perfection, 
and finally of learning the sure way to better success by the self 
criticism of their achievements. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 75) 
Schools as Communities of Work and Life 


This community should stand out as the embodiment of 
moral ideals suited to the age of its members. This community 
of work can stand for a noble-minded comradeship ; in the 
active finding out of the unknown and in the discovery of truth, 
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natural and historical ; in the appreciating and creation of 
beauty ; in upholding standards of a clean life ; in helping the 
helpless ; in courageously speaking out one’s mind ; in accept- 
ing the duty of the best possible in accomplishing the tasks 
assigned ; in the readiness to work for and to stand back, if 
necessary, for the good of the school-community, to play for the 
team and a number of other ideas can consciously form the basis 
of such a community. Work in such a community becomes 
service and builds up character. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 76) 
Work-School 


In the busy atmosphere of the community of work with its 
varied and manifold fruitful contacts a certain social sensibility 
and a certain delicacy of feeling will be developed which are 
extremely valuable ingredients in the formation, again, of that 
character. Another quality, that of responsibility, will find a 
fertile field of growth in this community. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 76) 
Basic Education not given a Fair Trial 


Now, my view about the original scheme of Basic Educa- 
tion has been and continues to be that it is abundantly sound in 
principle and appears to me, by no manner of means, to be un- 
feasible in practice. I have personally experienced its principles 
worked out successfully. But with the limited knowledge that I 
have of its working as a widespread system of elementary educa- 
tion in the country I can say that it has, in most cases, not been 
given a fair trial. Its basic ideas have not been adequately ela- 
borated, a requisite preparation to put them into practice has 
not been made ; those responsible for the implementation of the 
scheme have in a large number of cases not applied themselves to 
the task with the required energy in a single-minded manner ; 
teachers and inspectors have not usually received the requisite 
training ; a generally, prevailing dichotomy between Basic and 
non-Basic Schools working at the same level has betrayed or at 
least been interpreted as evidence of a divided mind in places 
which are important for the shaping of educational policy ; the 
irksome absence in a number of places of the proper and 
mutually understood relationship of the Basic School with other 
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educational institutions —the high schools and the Universities— 
has engendered the crippling feeling that Basic Education is a 
meddlesome intrusion in an area of complacent and restful 
placidity. These and many similar factors have not allowed 
Basic Education to be given a fair trial. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 58): 
Basic Education not Properly Organized 


geren I venture to share with you my feeling that we have, by 
and large, not achieved what might have been easily attainable 
in properly organized work schools. There are many reasons, 
most ofan organizational nature, but there is one very important 
educational reason, and that is that in these schools we have 
generally not kept in view the essential educative conditions of 
work...... The work is extraneously and uniformly prescribed, 
there is no semblance of a Spontaneous motivation in the child, 
he is supremely ignorant of any personal or social purpose 
behind his work. He starts with no interest except perhaps, 
curiosity and the appeal of doing something with his hands. He 
begins with no problem he has to solve. He naturally does not 
get any opportunity of thinking out his problems, for he, indeed, 
has none. He does not have to think out any possible alterna- 
tive methods of solving the non-existent problem. He is told to 
do it in a certain prescribed way and is denied even the stimulat- 
ed joy of a joint discovery with the teacher. He is occasionally 
made to work—usually not regularly—and those who make 
him do so are usuaily satisfied with any result. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 83-84) 
Basic Education Cannot be Said to Have Failed 


How could a scheme of education of such far-reaching 
significance and based on such manifestly sound educational, 
psychological and sociological foundations be declared to have 
failed before it has really been honestly tried....... Much, indeed is 
being attempted and, as ideas get clarified and as prejudice dies 
down, much more will be done, I hope, more effectively and 
more successfully. Education is, in any case, a plant of slow 
growth......we have not succeeded in putting an end at once to 
the weeds that have been growing long enough, indeed, in the 
educational field, whose failure as healthy plants is patent. No, 
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basic education cannot be said to have failed. It awaits being 
honestly tried. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 108-109) 


Show and Window Dressing in Basic Schools 


One finds taklis and charkhas plying, with suspiciously 
fat windings of fairly good yarn already on the takli of the 
spindle frequently in the hands of pupils whose yarn is thick and 
uneven and breaks all the time you stand by them. It is the 
casual result of occasional activity being superimposed on the 
comparatively better results of a few boys or teachers who know 
how to spin well! Ifthe teacher senses that the visitor will 
become more impressed with the quantity of previous output 
than with the doubtful quality of the present result—and some 
of the clever teachers develop almost an electronic sensitivity in 
this behalf owing to the much too frequent visits of V.I.P.’s who 
usually don’t have much else to do—he shows him a respect- 
able heap on a table in the corner covered with a rather dirty 
piece of fine foreign cloth. If the visitor is curious or just wishes 
to show an intelligent interest and has no obsessive dirt-phobia, 
he, perhaps, lifts that conjuror’s cloth and finds underneath it a 
tortuous, suffering, disintegrating, untwisting, dust covered jum- 
ble of what, perhaps once was some kind of earth wormish 
cotton yarn, passing, it would appear, in purgatory to get back 
to its original sinless cosy state of being just a short staple cotton 
filament. 

(Educational Reconstruction, P. 61) 


Lack of Coordination in Educational Work 


The Basic schools are not infrequently treated as unwel- 
come intrusions in the placid atmosphere of Indian education. 
Boys and girls going out of the basic schools find it difficult, in 
some cases impossible, to get into other higher schools. So post 
basic schools are established for their benefit—just a few and 
far between.....- Then when a boy finishes his post basic school 
he is not.-....-able to go to a University, for Universities cannot 
be asked by government to admit him. The Universities, verily, 
are autonomous bodies !....-- This shows lamentable lack of co- 
ordination in educational work, and something must, indeed, be 
done soon about it. 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 86-87) 
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Thinking and Doing, Doing and Thinking 


s Implies a firm decision and an unmistakable will to follow 
it up to its perfection. Educational work in this should do its 
best to be like educative work. I wishin our educational work 
we had always before us the motto—also a very appropriate for 
a school of work—Thinking and Doing, Doing and Thinking. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 88) 


Place of Art and Music in School 


Of course, there should be a place for art and music and 
song and dance in the school. My whole thesis about the 
nature of the educational process lends support to this. For 
these activities are some of the important cultural goods which 


ren should be exposed to these elements of culture. I would 
only plead that these elements should, in the earlier stages, be 
taken principally from Indian life. If, as I maintain, the mind 


(Educational Reconstruction, P, 105) 


A Good Teacher 


A teacher has to help in the transmitting of higher values 
to his pupils, through his personality and through the goods of 
culture which are his instruments. If he himself does not know 
them, has not experienced them, has never once heard their 
persistent call for realization, how can he transmit or enkindle 
them? A good teacher has besides this to be a character 
fev ance the social type...... The essence of his work is the 
attempt to get values realized in other young persons as a result 
of sympathy for and understanding of the needs and gifts of 
these persons. 


(Educational Recoastruction, P. 93) 


Pen-Picture of a True Teacher 


The true teacher yearns to lead his pupils on to the inner 
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moral freedom which should enable them to work for the moral 
improvement of the ever incomplete society to which they and 
he belong, and to work for this end—which a good democratic 
society should always concede—even when he has to do so at 
the risk of being stoned to death by that society for performing 
this inescapable moral duty. Socrates and Christ and Hussain 
and Gandhi should not have lived and died in vain for him. 
The teacher is not to dictate or dominate; his is to help and 
serve, to understand and shape in Faith and Loveand Reverence. 
It calls forth all his limitless love and his inexhaustible patience 
to produce the proper adjustment between the individual and 
the group... While others dogmatize, the teacher knows. 
He knows that the individual is not just a unit of calculation, 
an identity card or a member. If the young he has to help grow 
through work and knowledge and experience are not asking for 
a fuller and more satisfying life, each in his or her own specific 
way, then life itself might, perhaps, be a fiction. 


(Educational Reconstruction, P. 94) 
Appeal to Teachers 


Fellow teachers !.....- I do sincerely feel, I belong to the 
fraternity. The sense of having served it and of identity with 
that belief, is its mission, gives me the strength to carry on yet 
awhile....... It is a tremendous challenge we have to face. Let 
us face it bravely. Let us not always wait till others think 
out things for us and we set out mechanically soullessly, to 
execute them. Let us evolve a healthy professional opinion, 
a high professional sense of national duty. We are not just 
wage-earners... We have to breathe the spirit of the intellect, 
of objective morality and social responsibility into the work 
of the hand and to give to intellectual work a firm foundation 
of concrete, purposeful activity- 


(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 95-96) 
Mutual Cooperation between the School and the Community 


This school does not exist in a vacuum. Itis an integral 
and sensitive part of society. The school looks for example 
in the life of the society around and takes after it. I, therefore, 
ask for a spirit of general helpfulness and co-operation amongst 
you in all the enterprises of life such as will make the school 
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community ashamed to betray a lack of cooperative feeling. 
I ask for a spirit of mutual tolerance amongst you; so that youth 
of the future will feel that in making room for its growth in 
expression and asserting itself in its own way, it is not asking 
for a privilege which the grown up and effective members of 
society habitually deny to each other. Expression of individua- 
lity in social objectives, which is nothing but the provision for 
each to serve society in an effective manner, should not be a 
privilege that is extorted from reluctant hands, but a right that 
is freely given to and joyfully accepted....... The reconstruction 
of our educational work and the moral regeneration of the 
people are inextricably interlinked. Let us set our hand 


courageously to both. 
(Educational Reconstruction, Pp. 96-98) 


Which Work is Educative 


All work is not educative. It is educative only when it is 
preceded by mental effort. You have first to plan the work in 
your mind, then to think out the ways and means of doing it, 
then to perform it actually and finally to assess the results and 
compare them with the guiding plan. But even when all these 
four steps have been gone through, it does not follow that work 
would prove educative. It would certainly give some skill, 
mental or manual, but skill by itself is not education...... Only 
that work is genuinely educative which serves some value, 
higher than our selfish ends, and to which he is devoted. He 
who works for his own ends may become skilled ; he does not 
become educated. In the service of values, man does not seek 
his own enjoyment but strives to achieve perfection in his work, 
to improve his character and to become a real human being...... 
This educative quality can be found in handwork as well as in 
mental work—and both can be devoid of it ! The real ‘school of 
work’ trains children to think before they take up an activity 
and to test and assess results when it has been completed, so 
that they acquire the habit of doing their very best whether 
engaged in manual or mental work. Let those who wish to 
make work the medium of education remember that work is not 
purposeless, that it is not content with any results that may 
follow. Work does not mean the passing of time by doing any 

haphazard thing ; it is not amusement ; it is not play ; it is work; 
it is purposeful striving. Work sits in judgment on itself with 
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the strictness of an enemy and, when it passes the test, it yields 
joy, unparalleled and unsurpassed. Work is worship. 


School of Work 


The school meant for them should be a school where 
manual work is the chief instrument (and centre) of educative 
activity (italics mine). For those who have to fill the compara- 
tively smaller number of intellectual occupations, one could 
suggest adifferent focus for the schools. But—there is no easy 
way of sorting out this variety from the great mass of children 
who show quite unmistakably their active, practical proclivities. 
Also mental work is an essential part of educative manual 
activity. This school of manual work can, therefore, serve as an 
effective base of education for vocations of both the manual and 
intellectual type. 


Moral Qualities of the Teacher 


The frontispiece of the (good) teacher’s book of life does 
not bear the legend knowledge but love. He loves human being— 
acynic will not make a good teacher ; he loves the small 
community in which he lives and the goodness that may have a 
precarious foothold in its life, and he loves the little children and 
dares to hope that they may become the vehicles of the good life. 
He finds his deepest satisfaction in helping them to assimilate 
their cultural heritage and to enrich it further. Such a teacher— 
rare though he is, alas ! takes care to see that every child is 
treated as individual in his own right and given an opportunity 
to proceed at his own pace. Many a poor teacher, on the other 
hand, has the foolish confidence that the particular mould which 
he has fashioned—or, worse still, which has been fashioned on 
his behalf by some departmental agency—is suited to every pupil. 
All that he need do is to melt the wax of personality and pour 
it into the readymade mould. The stamp he has made is perfect; 
just put it on every child. 


Grant of Education 


Education implies love for the eternal values and demands 
infinite patience. Education creates values and keeps them fresh, 
while politics seeks to organize and defend them. Education is thts 
the master and politics its servant—the one needs (the maturing 
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Process of) time, the other intensity (of action). The educationa 
problem is so comprehensive that it is never completed—its goal 
is not meant to be reached but only to indicate the direction 
(of advance). 


Report of the Zakir Husain Committee 


We are anxious that teachers and educationists who under- 
take this new educational venture should clearly realize the ideal 
of citizenship inherent in it. In modern India, citizenship is 
destined to become increasingly democratic in the social, politi- 
cal, economic and cultural life of the country. The new genera- 
tion must at least have an opportunity of understanding its 
own problems and rights and obligations. A completely new 
system is necessary to secure the minimum of education for the 
intelligent exercise of the rights and duties of citizenship. 
Secondly, in modern times, the intelligent citizen must be an 
active member of society, able to repay in the form of some 
useful service what he owes to itas a member of an organized 
and civilized community. An education which produces drags 
and parasites—whether rich or poor—stands condemned. It not 
only impairs the productive capacity and efficiency of the society 
but also engenders a dangerous and immoral mentality. This 
scheme is designed to produce workers, who will look upon all 
kinds of useful work—including manual labour even scavenging 
—as honourable, and who will be both able and willing to stand 


on their own feet. 


Such a close relationship of the work done at school to the 
work of the community will also enable the children to carry 
the outlook and attitudes acquired in the school environment 
into the wider world outside. Thus the new scheme which we 
are advocating will aim at giving the citizens of the future a keen 
sense of personal worth, dignity and efficiency, and will streng- 
then in them the desire for self-improvement and social service. 


In fine, the scheme envisages the ideal of co-operative 
community, in which the motive of social service will dominate 
all the activities of children during the plastic years of childhood 
and youth. Even during the period of school education, they 
will feel that they are directly and personally co-operating in the 
great experiment of national education. 
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Image of a Teacher 


Friends, haying been a teacher myself, I claim to speak 
to you as acolleague and wish to share with you what I have 
always maintained. I maintain that the teacher is responsible 
not only for herself. (I need not apologise for using the feminine 
pronoun here. Even generally the pronoun for teachers ina 
good deal of educational literature is feminine. But our practice 
and the small number of women teachers in our educational 
establishments does not yet justify this use. On this occasion, 
however, it is only appropriate.) So, you, the teacher is responsi- 
ble not only for herself but ina way, for the whole of society. 
She is the custodian of the highest values created and cherished 
by her people. She is the transmitter of these values to her 
students and if she has not experienced them herself, has never 
been stirred to the depths of her being by at least some of them, 
she is, I am afraid, in the wrong place. If she has only the urge 
to dominate, or if she is exclusively interested in earning money, 
or even primarily in collecting useful data for scientific work 
without the positive relationship of a guide and friend with 
her students, she has, indeed missed her vocation. A teacher is 
essentially a character of the social type who yearns to lead her 
students to their inner moral freedom which should enable them 
each in her own way to work for the moral improvement of the 
ever incomplete social edifice. Hers is to shape in faith and love 
and reverence. 

(Speech at the Seventh Annual Day of the 
Lady Shri Ram College on 14.3.1963) 


My Concept of the Teacher 


He is to be concerned about the moral improvement of the 
society for which he works. He is the custodian of the highest 
values created and cherished by his people. A teacher has to 
help in the transmitting of higher values to his pupils, through 
his own personality and through the goods of culture which are 
the instruments of his craft. He has to be a character of the 
social type. The essence of his work is the attempt to get values 
realised in other young persons asa result of sympathy for and 
understanding of the needs and gifts of the young persons. His 
chief pre-occupation is with immature growing lives, with 
personality, as it were, in the bud. He has to help the bud into 
full bloom and not to make paper flowers to satisfy his whim 
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‘and fancy. The growth of the morally autonomous personality 
is the aim and end of his endeavour. The teacher is not to 
dominate ; his is to help and serve, to understand and shape in 
Faith and Love and Reverence. By his limitless love and 
inexhaustible patience he can produce the proper adjustment 
between the group and the individual. He can help men to grow 
who will walk together with joy and work together with unflag- 
‘ging zeal for ends beyond themselves. He can breathe the spirit 
‘of the intellect, of objective morality and social responsibility 
in all work, also the work of the hand and he can give to 
intellectual work a firm foundation of concrete purposeful 
activity. He can help to piece the young foetus of a people to 
their past, present and future and he can link together peoples 
swith reference to their mental relationships in the past, their 
similar problems in the present and their shared aspirations for 
their future destiny. 


(Speech delivered at the University of Cairo, in April, 1963) 
‘Chief Characteristics of a Good School 
1. Individuality of the pupil is the first concern. 


A good school, inspite of all the difficulties that regula- 
tions and examinations throw into its way, never forgets the 
basic fact that the mind to be educated is the individual human 
mind with its characteristic configurations of ends and interests. 
This individual system of values-ends-and-interests has to be 
the starting point of any true education and the discovery of 
this system—a true understanding, that is, of the individuality of 
the pupil—is the first concern of a good teacher and a good 
school. 


2. Thesecond concern of the school is that it always 
keeps in view the stage of development of this 
individuality. 


Next to this the good school always keeps in view the stage 
-of development of this individuality. For the process of educa- 
tion is a continuing process in which every stage has its own 
significance and is not merely preparatory to the next. The 
immediate can be sacrificed in education to the ultimate only at 
the cost of the latter. 


All preparations must in itself be a_satisfying experience, 
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all satisfying experience also a preparation for the exciting 
journey ahead. 


3. The third concern of the school is that it directs its 
efforts to the development of the whole mental 
structure of its pupils. 


A good school directs its educational effort to the develop- 
ment of the whole mental structure of its pupils and not only to 
some one aspect or part thereof. It is concerned with the organic 
unity of educative activity, it is concerned with the growth and 
development of the intellectual, the moral and the physical side 
of the pupils’ life concerned, that is, with the head, the heart 
and the hand. 


4. The fourth concern of the school is to provide pur- 
poseful activity of educationally productive work. 


A good school is a place of purposeful activity of educa- 
tionally productive work. All such work, be it intellectual or 
manual, has mental activity as an essential ingredient—for just 
mechanical work does not educate. This educationally produc- 
tive work involves a consciousness of the problems, what exactly 
is to be done. It involves the weighing of alternative means of 
solving it, the formation of a plan of work and the thinking out 
of the various steps by which it has to be accomplished. This is 
followed by the actual solving of the problems by the method 
selected and a relentless objective evaluation and criticism of the 
self-achieved result. 


These are the essential parts of all educationally productive 
work and accompany the making of a moral choice, the perfor- 
mance of a manual job, or the solution of an intellectual 
problem. A good school cannot hope to perform its task of 
educating the mind primarily by turning all its activity into such 
educationally productive work and by providing ample oppor- 
tunities to its pupils of the enriching and invigorating experience 
of the value of perfection, of bringing something, some task, 
however small, as near to perfection as possible and not being 
satisfied till that has been accomplished. 


5, The fifth concern of the school is to relate indivi- 
dual accomplishment to social achievement, 


A good school is a community in which individual 
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accomplishment is related to social achievement. A good school 
jealously guards the principle of individual and special mutuality- 
Residential schools can, perhaps, do this more effectively. But I 
feel that ways and means can be devised to shape other schools 
also to comraunities of life and work based on common values. 
They can stand out as the embodiments of moral objectives. 
suited to the age of their members. They can stand for a noble- 
minded comradeship, in the active finding out of the unknown 
in the worlds of nature and man, in the appreciation and crea- 
tion of beauty ; in upholding the standards of a clean life, in 
helping the helpless ; in courageously speaking out one’s mind ; 
in accepting the duty of the best possible ; in accomplishing the 
tasks assigned or spontaneously undertaken ; in the readiness to 
work for or to stand back, if necessary, for the good of the 
school community, to play for the team and to play fair 
and so on. Life in such a community becomes service and 
builds up character, generates social sensibility, delicacy of feel- 
ing and a sense of social responsibility. 


6. The sixth concern of the schoolis to initiate in its. 
pupils the process of self-education. 


Finally such a good school initiates in its pupils the process. 
of self-education, of awakening in him the desire, with some 
degree of urgency, to grow into a fine moral person and to help: 
in awakening the society to which he belongs, a morally better 
society- 


(Speech on the occasion of Founder’s Day Celebrations of 
Modern School, New Delhi on 25.11.1962) 


Place of Public Schools in an Egalitarian Society 


Such schools cannot, to begin with, be provided for all the 
boys and girls of a country. The pity of it. Should they, there- 
fore, be scrapped in an egalitarian society ? Yes and No. For, 
an answer would depend on the type of school the Public 
School is. 

“Yes”, if the school accentuates and glorifies class differ- 
ences, if it makes snobs, youngmen who consider privilege to be 
enough as an exclusive basis of excellence, if it tends to cut ine 
off from the comparatively difficult life of the people, if it breeds 
indifference to their problems, and their plight ; if it seeks to be: 
an ivory tower rising proudly, perhaps, contemptuously above 
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the lowly landscape around ! “Yes”, in short, because it is a bad 
place of education which is essentially a social function. “No” 
if the school provides really good education ; educates boys to 
be well-behaved, compeient, efficient persons, alive to their social 
responsibilities ; provides for them a setting of work and corpo- 
tate life which could make them effective instruments of lifting 
up the whole mass surrounding them; if it generates in them a 
sense of social responsibility ; if it provides an opportunity of 
learning something well and experiencing the thrill of learning 
and doing anything well; if it can engender in them the desire 
to learn something else as well that may be quite different from 
what they are required to and get some sense of the span of 
things ; if it can successfully create in them a true appreciation 
of excellence wherever found. 


(Speech at Doon School, Dehradun, on 20.10.1963) 


Role of Home in the Education of the Child 


The home is the repository of culture. Here taste is 
acquired, character is formed, and those virtues inculcated and 
practised which are the foundation of the good life. Here love 
initiates the growing mind into the mysteries of joyful self-denial 
and tender shoulders learn to bear the burden of the obligations 
which must be accepted with reverence and discharged with 
unassuming sincerity if we are to rise above mere animal exist- 
ence. The home is a sanctuary where the human soul first feels 
upon its face the soft breath of the divine, where it first bows in 
prayer and rises in streagth. The home is not justa furnished 
and well-appointed house. Home means culture. Home means 
character. To havea home we must desire it continuously and 
passionately, without counting the cost to our lesser and more 
personal desires. If you want to give to your people the best 
that is in you, give them homes, character, culture and a way of 
life they can love, a womanhvod they can look upon as the 
emblem of their destiny. 


(Speech at the Seventh Annual Day of the 
Lady Shri Ram College, on 14.3.1963) 


Education—A Joint Enterprise 


The enterprise of education is a joint enterprise in which 
the teacher is the senior partner. His responsibility is correspon- 
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dingly greater. The teacher is immensely important, but even at 
his best he can be only a help and a guide. The adventure of 
education—the cultivation of the mind and the building up of a 
moral personality—is essentially yours. No teacher can make 
a moral personality out of dead wood or, which is about the 
same thing, out of an indifferent trivially pre-occupied young. 
aerson who refuses to put forth any effort to raise himself even 
plittle higher than the animal. It is the student, and the 
student alone, who can set the process of intellectual and moral 
growth going and sustain it. 


(Speech at the Joint Convocation of all the colleges in 
Moradabad District, at Moradabad, on 17.3.1963) 


Parent-Teacher Cooperation 


Education is the joint work of the teacher, the pupil and 
his parents. It is essential for the success of the educative 
process that the parents and guardians know and understand 
what the school seeks to do and to actively cooperate in it. The 
school can serve their wards best if they extend their help to the 
school by asympathetic understanding of its programmes and 
activities. The school can facilitate its work by enlisting their 
support. Besides helping in the effective education of their wards 
the parents can be expected to help the school to grow into a 
better school. They can do so, for instance, by supplying. 
material resources. But they can do something much more 
important not only for this school but for education in general. 
in the country. Our schools are not isolated islands in the ocean 
of national life, they cannot, in the nature of things, exclude 
the social influences that surround them. The parents are 
responsible, each one in his sphere of activity, for this influence 
in the society that surrounds the schools. They cannot hope. 
to develop character in the school if the community around is: 
Jacking in character. They cannot hope to enforce standards: 
of diligence, honesty, integrity, devotion to duty at the schools 
if they are ignored, in the life that surrounds them. I take this- 
opportunity of appealing to the parents to go all out but to 
create an atmosphere of cooperation and helpfulness, of service 
and loyalty, of honesty and integrity, for in such atmosphere 
alone can good education flourish. 


(Speech on the occasion of Founcer’s Day Celebration 
of Modern School, New Delhi, on 25.11.1962) 
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Need for Revolution of Rising Dedication Amongst the 
Youth 


The role of youth in the life and progress of our nation 
has always been significant. Youth played a prominent part in 
our freedom struggle ; in the struggle for economic development 
and social progress they have to play still more important role. 
Fuller, better and richer life for youth is the objective of all our 
plans and programmes but the energy and vitality for all the 
efforts needed to bring about the transformation in our life has. 
also to come from the young themselves. This is not always. 
realised. All over the country, I notice the upsurge of a 
‘revolution of rising expectations’ amongst our youth. This is 
as it should be. But unless we are able to engender a parallel 
revolution of rising dedication amongst them we would only 
create a sense of frustration and failure. It is, therefore, of 
utmost importance to provide channels of constructive activity 
to the creative energies of youth and I feel that the cooperative: 
movement provides such an ideal channel. 


The youth of today require an objective which will inspire 
them, a set of values which will sustain them and a programme 
of action which will appeal to them. 


(Speech at the Inauguration of the Seminar on 
Youth and Cooperation at New Delhi on 
the 3rd December, 1965) 


Four Objectives in the Adventure of Education 


1. The objectives of a healthy body, a healthy mind and 
a healthy character ; 

2. The objectives of a strong, vigorous body ; a strong, 
alert, disciplined mind ; and a strong character—firm, 
efficient, thorough, persevering ; 

3. The objectives of a beautiful, well-proportioned body, 
a beautiful, harmonious mind, and a beautiful, consis- 
tent integrated character ; and 


4. The objectives of a clean body, a clean mind anda 
clean life. 


(Speech on the occasion of Founder’s Day Celebration 
of Modern School, New Delhi, on 25.11.1962) 
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Role of Education in National Life 


Education, indeed, is the life-breath of our democratic life. 
A people as old and as young as ours can justifiably look upon 
education as the chief formative force of their life, for it is 
education that can critically appraise our great heritage, distin- 
guish between the heritage that helps and the heritage that 
hampers ; preserve the oneand discard the other. It is educa- 
tion, again, that can give us a common vision of the future we 
are striving to fashion and generate in us the intellectual and 
moral energy to fashion it. Education alone can preserve the old 
values worth preserving. Education alone can give us new 
values worth striving for. This conception of the role of educa- 
tion in our life partly explains to me why you have chosen to 
elect a person who has so far done nothing more important than 
the work of a school teacher, as the Vice-President of India and 
the ex-officio Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. And in spite of 
ca painfully vivid consciousness of my own personal limitations, 
I rejoice at this, my people’s estimate of the role of education 
in national life. 


(First Speech in the Rajya Sabha on the 15th June, 1962) 


Basic National Education 


I was for long intimately associated with what is known as 
Basic National Education. It was defined also as education 
through craft. Its aim was to enable the growing child not only 
to read books, but by exercising its creative power in making 
concrete things, to be able to read what is expressed in the 
beauty and the utility of the goods of material culture which 
were his inheritance. He would thus have a communion with 
the past that would be organic, intimate, personal. He would 
not only learn to make things, but become imbued with the 
moral qualities impressed in the goods he saw around him, with 
the patience, the discipline, the exactitude, the complete dedica- 
tion of strength and skill to the realisation of an idea, of a 
pattern of beauty. A child so educated during its formative 
period would not want to turn its back on the past, to look with 
uncomprehending eyes on masterpieces of metal work an 
textiles, of art and architecture. It would have an urge to create, 
its present would be alive with the passion to express this vee 
and its future would be marked out for it by the possession of & 
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special aptitude. It was not the aim of basic education to 
produce craftsmen, but young men and women who would, 
through precisely planned, skilfully executed and accurately 
assessed work gradually acquire the ability and the habit to 
examine their ideas, determine the ways and means of expressing 
them and give them adequate expression. Craft work was to 
be the means of acquiring this habit ; once acquired, this habit 
would serve its purpose in other fields of intellectual, scientific 
or aesthetic activity. It would make education in the high 
school and the university meaningful and effective. I have always 
insisted that craft work in the scheme of basic national educa- 
tion was primarily a mental activity, because the choice of what 
was to be done, the determination of the ways and means of 
doing it, and the final assessment of the completed assignment 
all require the application of the mind to concrete tasks. The 
hand that was to acquire a skill was contemplated as the agent 
ofa creating, directing mind, which desired to reproduce in 
material form an idea which it had examined and approved. It 
-was the mind that was to exercise itself, to tap its resources, to 
enlarge its powers. I have always believed that a mind so deve- 
loped would utilise its capacities in every field of knowledge and 


at every stage of education and of life. 


(Speech at the Rajasthan University, Jaipur, 
on 30th November, 1963) 
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